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In the process of making life 
gayer for the rest of the world, 
British textiles are helping to 
make things brighter for Britain, 
not only by helping to pay for 
goods from abroad, but also 
by giving people at home an 
ever-widening choice of prices 
and designs. 

Through the application of 
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as to the home ‘ENGLISH 
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Labour after Battle 


HE opening of the new session of Parliament next week will 

coincide with a new phase in the thinking and conduct of the 
Labour party. It may not be on balance an improvement, but at least 
it will be different from the intrigues and indecisions of the past 
eighteen months. The “ Bevanite ” struggle, in the form in which it 
has dominated British politics during that period, is over, This is the 
implicit admission of the statement published on Thursday in Mr 
Bevan’s own organ, Tribune. He has bowed to the orders of the 
majority of the Parliamentary Labour party ; his friends will no longer 
act aS an organised group in open opposition to the decided policies 
of Mr Attlee and the other members of Labour’s front bench. 


Mr Bevan’s retreat does not mean that the contest for the future 
leadership of the Labour party has been irretrievably decided against 
him ; still less does it mean that the debate on Labour policy, which 
underlies the personal struggle for power, is exhausted. But there 
is a decisive change. The policy debate will now be conducted in 
different terms and by different methods. The struggle for power 
will be renewed, but it is unlikely again to take the form of a regular 
minority protest against Mr Attlee’s authority. 


This is welcome, if only because it should make Labour politics 
rather less undignified than they have been since-Mr Bevan’s friends 
were freed from such restraints that his presence in the cabinet 
imposed between 1945 and 1951. But the outsider is concerned with 
Labour’s battles less for their dignity and charity than for their bearing 
on the party’s future policy, whether in opposition or in office. And 
here the significance of Mr Bevan’s retreat is unusually difficult to 
assess. The controversy has turned almost entirely on personalities 
and party organisation, not on policy. Both sides have appealed 
primarily to the party’s loyalty: on one hand, loyalty to its present 
leaders; on the other hand, loyalty to the older enthusiasms and 
prejudices of socialism. Neither side has ever challenged the other by 
producing a coherent policy. 

The effect of recent events on future policy is likely, nevertheless, to 
be profound. It follows from the nature of Mr Bevan’s work during 
the past eighteen months. The essence of his achievement is summed 
up in two facts which are now indisputable: Mr Bevan gained the 
sympathy of the majority of the rank and file of active Labour party 
members; he quite failed to gain the confidence of the party’s oligarchy, 
of the trade union leaders, the Labour MPs, the officials at Transport 
House—the oligarchy of those who bear practical industrial and 
political responsibilities. 

The sympathy of the rank and file was put beyond doubt at the 
Morecambe conference, by the success of all the six Bevanites who 
competed for the seven places on Labour’s executive committee that 
are at the disposal of the party’s constituency associations. This was 
the easy reward for eighteen months of propaganda appealing to all the 
stock emotions and familiar ideas of the party zealots—their desperate 
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reluctance to believe that an arms race could have 
anything to do with a socialist foreign policy ; their 
determination to believe that present discontents must 
have the same cause as the evils they had fought in the 
thirties ; their faith that nationalisation and planning are 
disappointing only because they have not gone far 
enough ; their hope that profits can always be squeezed 
more and social services can always be extended a little 
farther. The one coherent principle in Bevanism has 
been the attempt to tell the faithful Socialist that the 
world is still what he believed it to be, with only the 
very minimum of concessions to postwar experience. For 
the party workers in the constituencies, the formula has 
proved to be as successful_as it is simple. 


On the-long view, this may be the depressing lesson of 
the past eighteen months. In the short run, it is the 
demagogic nature of Bevanism that has made its retreat 
this week unavoidable. The doctrine that went down 
so well in the constituencies was just too simple for West- 
minster and Transport House. In spite of his evident 
popularity with their followers, no Labour leaders of any 
significance climbed on to Mr Bevan’s wagon. Even 
those on the Left who might have been expected to be 
his natural allies have in fact stood uneasily aside. Mr 
Bevan as a leader failed to win the trust of any experi- 
enced politician. When, therefore, the Right wing of the 
party decided that his success with the constituencies 
made a counter-attack essential, it had the support not 
only of the trade union leaders but also of a large majority 
of Labour MPs. At the party meeting last week the 
Bevanites were in effect declared to be guilty of con- 
spiracy, and while denying the justice of the verdict they 
have felt compelled to recognise its force. For the time 
being, their activities as a party within a party are over. 
And if they were resumed, Mr Attlee would now have a 
recognised code of “ loyal” behaviour by which to appeal 
to the party in the country for their condemnation. It 
would be foolish to assume that Bevanism is dead, but 
certainly its renewal in anything like the old form would 
meet with far stronger opposition than did its inception. 
Mr Bevan’s position may not be hopeless, but it is weaker 
now than at any time since the general election. 


* 


Such is the present state of the Labour party. Its 
obvious advantages, compared with what went before, 
unfortunately have to be weighed against the two heavy 
costs that have been incurred. In the first place, Mr 
Bevan has been weakened only by imposing on Labour 
MPs a far more rigid discipline than has éver before been 
experienced in British politics. In this matter freedom 
should not be confused with democracy. It is not objec- 
tionable that within the Labour party the oligarchy has 
triumphed over the zealous rank-and-file. The case for 
decision by counting heads applies to the community as 
a whole, not to a political party. ©The function of the 
parties in a parliamentary democracy is to present on the 
issues of the day a point of view acceptable to about 50 
per cent of the electors. That can never be the view of 
the active ranks of party workers ; it must be worked out 
by the full-time politicians who combine party 
principles with a lively appreciation of national circum- 
stances and political possibilities. In this sense, a good 
party in a democracy is necessarily itself an oligarchy. 
But if it is a healthy party it is an oligarchy with freedom 
of discussion and respect for the individual conscience. 


.defeat with some positive ideas. 
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In fighting Bevanism the Labour party has ado 


mber 1, 199) 7 


that could be exploited, if power once fell to iia 
hands, on dangerous authoritarian lines. 

- No doubt this extreme danger is remoi-, ang the 
party's present leaders intend to use their power » 
liberally as.possible. But the new rigidity anc disciplg. 
are unhealthy enough even if they prove to be only 
slight brake on the new thinking and discussion thy 


Labour so obviously needs. The brake is made mop. 
regrettable by the second cost of thé battle againg 
Bevanism—the unthinking move to the Le/i that hy 
occurred in many departments of Labour policy. Th. 
orthodox leaders have not ignored the popularity gf 
Bevanism in the constituencies. They have resisted, x 
least in part and temporarily, its influence on foreign 
policy—though even there the concession they made op 
German rearmament was considerable, and there can be 
no certainty that it is the last. Immediately, the whok 
party has gonea long way towards Bevanism in jt 
gropings towards a domestic policy. Here the leader 
have truly truckled to the rank and file. What Mr 
Morrison and others had fought against since r1o4§ 
slipped into the policy resolutions at Morecambe without 


. protest. The Labour party has expressed its intention of ‘ 


carrying out more “ major” acts of nationalisation when 
it is nextsin office. 


A general declaration of this kind is not, of course, 
decisive. What happens between now and the next elec- 
tion—in particular, the recurrence or otherwise of crisis 
conditions—will do far more to determine the Labour 
programme than any words that have been spoken yet. 
But a sharp bias towards the Left has unquestionably 
been introduced. It has been fashioned in the heat of 
battle with Mr Bevan. It is not based on the fresh think- 


‘ing that the Fabians and others have set. for themselves 


but have as yet hardly begun. It is not the movement to 
the Left that in one sense is bound to come as Labour 
turns to fill the vacuum that had developed before its 
On the contrary, the 
leftward view that has now gained strength is still that of 
twenty years ago, of the class war and the omnipotent 
state. The experience of the postwar years remails 
undigested. 


No one can deny Labour the right to become 4 
doctrinaire Socialist party if it wants to be. But it 1s not 
entitled to hold up the processes of government, or in 
the meantime to abuse the duties of opposition, because 
it has no clear policy. That is still the chief danger. The 
generalities about policy to which the party’s leaders art 
now committing themselves are dangerous chiefly 
because they are to a large extent insincere. 1: 1s 00 
secret that. many of the men who have for the present 
defeated Mr Bevan do not want to undertak. mort 
nationalisation. are fully aware that the rea! task of 
Labour policy is to find the roads to the expanding 
national income, to the more rigorous economy, ‘hat 1 


cannot yet promise to the country. These are the things 
that have so far been the real casualties of Bevanis@. 
For a year Labour has been squabbling instead 0: think- 
ing, and in the upshot it has vastly strengthen: the 
inhibitions against honest thought. It may not be ‘00 late 


to break down the inhibitions again, but men !ic Mr 


Morrison and Mr Gaitskell should feel very s\'° of 
success before they take any pleasure in the resistance 
to Bevanism or set any store by its permanence. Ane it '8 
hard to see any basis for such confidence. 
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Shades of Himmler 


HiiRE is some reason for gratitude that Hitler’s 
T mer paratroop commander, General Ramcke, 


should have chosen to be indiscreet in public. Had he 
not called the western allies war criminals, had he not 
boasted that it was an honour to be on the blacklist 


of civJised opinion, the meeting at which he spoke last 
veek-nd might have attracted no attention. That would 
have been a pity. For the reappearance of 5,000 men of 
the Waffen SS, marching through the beflagged streets 
of Verden, enjoying the hospitality of their old, notori- 
ous!) Nazi garrison town, was an event not to be missed. 
There had been hopes that Himmler’s élite corps would 
not be heard of again, that the death’s head symbol would 
never show itself again on the streets of Germany. But 
now, suddenly and subtly, the challenge has been made: 
to the authority of the allied occupation, to the conscience 
of the German public and to the moral courage of its 
government and administrators... It is the first whisper 
of a question that has barely been asked outside Germany 
itself: shall men of the SS take part in the defence of 
Europe ? 

The incident is of symbolic rather than legal import- 


ance ; it is only the thin end of the Nazi wedge which 
the decision to rearm has brought into view. Neither 
General Rameke nor the organisers of the rally appear 


to have offended against German law ; the shock troops 
of the SS, which was branded at Nuremburg as a criminal 
organisation, have taken care to reappear under cover of 
a“ welfare organisation.” Among the men gathered at 
Verden there were doubtless some who genuinely failed 
to understand why those initials still stink in the nostrils 
of Europe and Russia. Likewise, it is true, there were 
some decent and deluded men conscripted into the 
Waffen SS when war had taken its toll of the specially 
indoctrinated, systematically brutalised guardsmen of the 
earlier days. Amd some, at least, of those present at 
Verden have disavowed all sympathy with General 
Ramcke’s speech and preferred, like Generals Gille and 
Hausser, devotion’ to democracy. Yet, when every 
allowance has been made, there remains the fact that 
most former SS men find it safe to be proud of belonging 
to that organisation, for the grave reason that German 
public opinion has never faced the truth about it. It 
insists on forgetting the loathsome career of Heydrich, 
the dreadful “ liquidation units” of the SD, the 
“hardening ” of young men by the brutal guard duties 
of Buchenwald, the systematic extermination of “ inferior 
races,” the dedication of these guards to Himmler’s vision 
of a Germanised Europe ruled by a warrior caste. 


It is this forgetfulness, this turning aside from the 
shameful truth that can still corrupt and wreck 
democracy in the Federal Republic, when it is about to 
take an ally’s place beside its former, enemies in Europe. 
Public opinion, confronted with the ideas and personali- 
ues o: the past, is still either timorous or cynical. In Bonn 
itsel!, in Dr Adenauer’s cabinet, permeating a thin layer 
of enightened men and women in public life, there is to 
be found an admirable Christian courage. It has 
exprssed itself in small things and big: in the justice 
done to the memory of those who conspired against 
Hiticr in 1944 ; in the compensation—inadequate though 
it is—to Israel ; in the s ession of the fanatical SRP ; 
an in the Chancellor’s stubborn and skilful labours to 


find a new relationship with France through a united 
Europe. But it is a stripling spirit, as good German 
democrats know ; and the danger they fear most, as they 
nurse its strength, is that military revival will bring with 
it the stealthy growth of a state within a state. It is this 
spectre that looms up behind the Verden incident. What 
General Ramcke said matters less than the circumstances 
in which he said it. Every German is watching to see 
whether the incipient defiance passes unrebuked. 


A spokesman of the Federal Government has 
expressed regret about the matter. He could hardly do 
less and Dr Adenauer could hardly do more—for the 
law has not been broken. The question is now whether 
the Allied High Commissioners can intervene. They 
undoubtedly have the power to treat the speéch of 
General Ramcke as incitement to disorder; when the 
Conventions with Germany are ratified they will 
retain only the right to protect the security. of their 
forces and to assist the German government against 
“subversion of the liberal<democratic basic order, a 
serious disturbance of public order or a grave threat of 
any of these events.” It would be difficult to bring 
the Verden incident into any of these categories, and 
it would be unwise to do anything at this time which 
would turn insolent generals into patriotic heroes and so 
strengthen the hands of those chauvinistic elements 
which charge Dr Adenauer with acting as a tool of the 
Allies. So far as possible German parliamentary demo- 
cracy must be allowed to assert its own authority against 
its enemies, and the occasion for doing so must be 
carefully chosen by the German government. 


On the other hand, there are dangers in doing nothing. 
Most Germans respect authority only when it is backed 
by force. Some of them will now be saying that it takes 
a paratrooper to put the foreigner in his place. And the 
decent democratic minority will watch anxiously to see 
whether these boasts are true. They have seen a steady 
flow of war criminals released ; they have seen Field 
Marshal Kesselring, set free by an act of clemency 
because he is a sick man, accepting—as if nothing had 
changed in 25 years—the presidency of the Stahthelm. 
These events are all warnings to the new German state 
that freedom may be abused and generosity treated as 


weakness. 
*® 


There is, probably, little more to be done about this 
incident than to treat it as a warning. If graver incidents 
occur London should get its information and decide on 
its action more quickly. But there are things that can 
be usefully said, even after some pause for thought. In 
the first place, British public opinion will not tolerate 
the revival in any form of the SS organisation. Criti- 
cism, even insult, may have to be tolerated ; but the 
reappearance of that “desperate sworn fellowship,” as 
Dr Kogon has called it, must be prevented. How that 
is to be done is a matter for discussion between the Allied 
High Commissioners and Dr Adenauer ; but that it must 
be done should be declared publicly. Secondly, no officer 
or man who volunteered for the SS should be allowed 
to take any part in the recruitment, organisation and 
training of the German contingents for the European 
defence community. It is the prospect that their services 
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may be needed ‘against Bolshevism” that has 
encouraged its members to re-form their fellowship. 

It seems to have been overlooked outside Germany 
that 18 months ago the German Soldiers’ League let it 
be known that its members would not assist in rearma- 
ment unless all discrimination ceased against the Waffen 
SS and all war criminals were released. So far the Verein 
Deutscher Soldaten has not been called on to make good 
its words, but the time may not be far off, and it is neces- 
sary to face the issue now. It is unthinkable that France 
and other members of the EDC would allow their serving 
soldiers—even if they were willing—to work with former 
members of Himmler’s special and shock troops. If no 
stipulation to this effect exists in the secret military 
protocols of the defence treaty, the Americans, British 
and French should consider a joint declaration to the 
German government that volunteers to any branch of 
the SS should be excluded from the European Army and 
that conscript members should be employed only after 
the most careful investigation. 


Such a step would cause a storm of indignation ; it 
would probably cause a political crisis that would delay 
German rearmament and ratification of the conventions. 
But it is a crisis better faced now than later. Many 
Germans who would feel bound to protest publicly 
would be secretly grateful that they had been relieved 
of the responsibility of making the first stand against the 
Nazi implacables. Men and women would be obliged 
to choose in their minds between solidarity with the past 
and an honourable determination to make a fresh start. 
On the allied side, concentration on this single issue 
would clear the confusion that surrounds the debate on 
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German rearmament and the treatment of war crim; 
About some cases and some trials there have been dou 
and controversy ; about the condemnation of the SS the; 
has been no doubt at all. If it could be shown the 
the German Government and the Allies insist on dray; 
the line somewhere, in maintaining one principle am 
the compromises that Europe’s danger has made neces. 
sary, then public opinion would rally more confiden; 
behind the plans to let Germans play a part in the Atlantic 
community’s defence. 


Every German who takes seriously the effort to make 
democratic institutions work in his country knows tha 
the real test will come when his civil authority is calleq 
on to control the military. The European Defence Com. 
munity will provide some safeguards—that is one reason 
why a number of Germans support it—but the final 
responsibility will rest with the men in power in Bong, 
If the agitation to release and rehabilitate war criminals 
is allowed to go to the point where the SS re-emerges a5 
a select brotherhood among the cadres of the new German 
divisions, irretrievable harm will occur to Germany and 
to the West. The arguments for restoring sovereignty to 
the Western Germans and for rearming them within 
freely negotiated limits are still strong ; and it is equally 
clear that a German government cannot be strong if it is 
dependent on the former enemy. But there must be a 
policy for dealing with the risks of military revival, which 
are as apparent to Dr Adenauer and his advisers as they 
are to Germany’s western allies. The Verden incident 
may not be the occasion for action now, but it is certainly 
- occasion for thought and consultation about action 
ater. 


Comment and Defamation 


R HAROLD LEVER’S Bill to amend the law of 
defamation received the Royal Assent this week. 
In its career, which began last December when Mr Lever 
won first place in the ballot for private members’ Bills, 
it has experienced almost as many escapes from disaster 
as the heroine of an early film serial. In committee, it 
sometimes failed to find a quorum ; when it did, it was 
deluged with amendments. On its third reading in the 
House of Commons, it beat the clock by no more than 
four minutes. In the last week of the Session, the House 
of Commons refused to accept all the Lords’ amend- 
ments, and the Bill passed its final stages only because the 
Lords did not insist. But in the end virtue has triumphed; 
and in the case of this Act, the virtues are considerable. 
In general, its effect is to relieve the British Press 
from the burden of anomalies and inconsistencies that 
have developed since the law of libel was last amended 
some sixty years ago ; it also clarifies the liabilities of 
those responsible for broadcasting. At the same time 
it makes other useful but comparatively minor changes 
in the general law of defamation. The Bill as introduced 
was based on the report of the Porter Committee, pub- 
lished four years ago, and its substance has not seriously 
changed during its hazardous ten months before Parlia- 
ment. The changes made by the Act cam be grouped 
under four heads: the protection given to newspapers 
when reporting what is said on occasions of public 
interest ; “ unintentional ” libel ; the defences of justifi- 
cation and fair comment ; and broadcasting. 
Newspapers have an absolute privilege in reporting 


what is said in Parliament and in the Courts of this 
country, however defamatory of an individual those 
statements may be. They also have a qualified privilege 
in reporting what is said at some public meetings ; the 
qualification is that the report, besides being accurate, 
must be made in the public interest and published with- 
out any wrong motive or malice. _ These privileges are 
essential if a newspaper is to keep the public informed of 
what is said and done by public bodies of every kind, but 
the list of public meetings to which this qualified 
privilege applies was drawn up in 1888 and there have 
been some remarkable changes in the shape of public 
administration since then. The new Act makes two 
important changes. It leaves the occasions of absolute 
privilege untouched, but it splits up those where a quali- 
fied privilege exists into two groups. In the first 2re all 
proceedings in Dominion legislatures and courts 2nd in 
international organisations of which this country is 4 


‘member. Qualified privilege applies to reports of these, 


as now. In the second group are the public meetings of 
most domestic bodies in this country, including the 
general meetings of public companies (the full list 1s 
given in the schedule to the Act). A qualified privilege 
is given to such reports, but the privilege will be iost if 
the newspaper fails to publish such “ reasonable ”’ ‘<tter 
or statement in explanation or contradiction on Dcing 
required to do so by any person who claims that be has 
been defamed in the report. This right to reply, and to 
secure the publication of the reply, is new. 

The next two changes in the law, over the pleas of 
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“fair comment.” and “justification” in reply to what is 
gid to ve a libel, give additional protection to newspapers 
_on th. face of it, from their own mistakes. Comment is 
as muc. the business of a newspaper as news and, just 
as new: should be fact, comment should be based on fact. 
But nv human orgamisation can escape making some 
factual inistakes. The. press has always claimed that 
provided a newspaper proved that the substance of the 
statement complained of was true, it shouldbe entitled to 


the verdict. The Courts became unfair tothe press when 
they ruled that one untrue statement in an article con- 
taining comment could destroy the efficacy of a defence 
of fair comment. Sections § and 6 of the new Act restore 


the balance. If the comment is fair on the basis of what 
facts are proved to be true, the defendant’s plea will be 
accepte’. Similarly, where a defence of “justification ” 
is made, inaccuracy in some facts will not invalidate the 
defence if what is proved to be true is enough to do 
substantial damage to the claimant’s reputation. 


* 


An “ unintentional ” libel as defined by the new Acct is 
the publication of allegedly defamatory words “ inno- 
cently in relation to” the person who claims that he has 
een defamed. The phrase is clumsy, but it is hard to 
define the situation in any other way. The most 
celebrated instance of an unintentional libel is the case 
of Mr Artemas Jones. A newspaper published a slightly 
scandalous account of the goings on of a fictitious 
character, who was given the name of Artemas Jones. 
The Court’s ruling was that, even if the newspaper did 
not know that a Mr Artemas Jones existed, the article 
was libellous of the real Mr Jones. Ever since this case, 
newspapers have been in danger of being penalised for 
excusable ignorance as well as fér carelessness or error. 
Under the new Act, anyone who publishes what he claims 
is an innocent defamation may offer to “ make amends,” 
which involves publishing a correction and apology, and 
he must be prepared to put on record in a sworn state- 
ment all the facts which, he says, establish his 
“innocence.” If he has offered the amends and. is 
successful in proving his innocence, he has a defence to 
an action for damages based on the defamatory words. 
The section of the Act creating this new defence is one 
of the most involved in it, and the Courts miay well be 
called upon to interpret its meaning ; but at least news- 
papers now have some defence against the purely gold- 
digging action—and, even more important, against the 
threat of it. 
_ The fourth group of sections deals with broadcasting. 
Section 1 makes defamation in a broadcast a libel, not a 
slander. Section 9 gives the news broadcaster transmit- 
ting from a station in this country the same protection 
that a newspaper has, and Section 16 limits that protec- 
tion to broadcasts for general reception. 


The Act makes a number of other amendments to the 
general law of defamation. A person slandered in respect 
of his office, profession or business need not prove that 
the slander has caused him actual monetary loss before 
he can recover damages. A parliamentary or local 
bovernment election candidate no longer has a qualified 
Privilege over what he says about his opponents, and a 
defendant in a defamation action may reduce his own 
liability by showing that the claimant has already re- 
Covered damages for the same words from someone else. 


Much of Parliament’s discussion of the Bill concerned 
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points that do not appear in the completed Act. One 
was whether the Court of Appeal should be given the 
power to cut down excessive damages awarded by a jury 
to a successful claimant ; this was pressed by Lord Jowitt 
in the House of Lords. It was argued in reply that juries 
give excessive damages in cases other than libel actions, 
and that the powers of the Court of Appeal ought to be 
considered separately in another Bill. This is a fair 
answer provided that Parliament finds time for such 
another Bill. Its record over the Porter report itself is 
not encouraging. Another ‘debatable subject was the 
“group ” libel. The civil action of libel is an action by 
an individual to recover damages for the loss he has 
suffered. A prosecution-for criminal libel is based on 
the belief that the person libelled will be provoked by 
the libel into a breach of the peace and that the libeller 
should be punished for his provocative words. Neither 
quite meets the case of a defamation of racial or religious 
groups. The group libel clause for this Bill, as originally 
moved by two Labour MPs, would have created a new 
criminal offence—that of publishing anything calculated 
to bring any body of persons, distinguishable as such by 
race, creed or colour, into hatred; ridicule or contempt. 
An amendment moved by Lord Silkin would have given 
each member of the group defamed a personal civil right 
of action, but exercisable only with the consent of the 
Attorney-General. Both proposals failed to win majority 
support, partly because a criminal libel prosecution. is 
still something of a safeguard, partly because of the 
extreme difficulty of finding any set of words which 
would not limit freedom of speech far more seriously 
than anyone wished. 
- 


The Act does not make any revolutionary change in 
the law of defamation, save possibly to establish that a 
newspaper in some cases may—and in other cases must 
—voffer space for reply or correction to an individual it 
has chosen to write about. The Attorney-General 
claimed for the Act, in the opening debates in Parlia- 
ment, that it restored the balance between the writer and 
the publisher and the person written about. That is its 
real value. Freedom of speech is always a matter of 
balance, of taste and responsibility as well as of law, and 
if any one ingredient gets out of balance it is the public 
that suffers. The press may muck-rake, but so did 
Florence Nightingale and Elizabeth Fry. The press may 
make money for its proprietors but, then, so did John 
Wilkes, for himself. If the press could have written more 
freely about the activities of Mr Stanley before the 
Lynskey Tribunal began its hearings, many people, 
including some of those who suffered most in the investi- 
gation, would have had every reason to be grateful. There 
is nothing in the Act which weakens the duty of the press 
to take care. What the Act does do is to minimise some 
of the consequences of the disability the press shares 
with the rest of the community—its inability to be 
omniscient. 


The Defamation Act, 1952, joins the small group of 
private members’ measures that have brought about some 
definite improvement in some specific section of the 
country’s laws. It joins Sir Alan Herbert’s Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1937, and the late Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s 
Hire Purchase Act, 1938. If it is not risking serious 
embarrassment to say so to a Labour MP at the present 
time, Mr Harold Lever has certainly earned the gratitude 
of the press of this country. 
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Western Stakes in North ~Africa 


HANKS to a vote in the United Nations Assembly 

last week, two complaints against French policy in 
Tunisia and Morocco launched by the Arab-Asian bloc 
are rated as urgent and are to be discussed directly after 
the debate on the war in Korea. All that need be said 
about their high place on the agenda is that it implies 
that there is in North Africa a threat to peace, which 
there is not. The votes in favour of urgency were 
inspired by extraneous motives in every case save that of 
the Arab-Asian plaintiffs, who feel a duty to keep 
needling the one major colonial power that survives in 
Moslem territory. The Soviet bloc voted in order to 
make trouble for a western power. The United States 
also voted. for it; it has since officially explained to 
France that the American delegate, Mr Gross, made a 
mistake. But Mr Gross is a diplomat of experience ; he 
may have conceived the order of the agenda as unim- 
portant compared with the tactical advantage of lining 
up alongside the Asian members in the hope of 
influencing their votes on the Korean war. 


If this was American reasoning, it left out of account 
a major interest of the United States to which attention 
is only now being drawn. French North Africa consti- 
tutes half of the south coast. of the Mediterranean. Its 
tranquillity is vital to the security of the area. Its air 

























Labour’s Greater Share 


Though labourers may have been to the present period 
redundant, it has been our duty, nevertheless, for a 
considerable time past, to record, quarter after quarter 
and year after year, with rare exceptions, an increasing 
number of marriages as well as an increasing number of 
births. At the same time great attention has been paid to 
the improvement of the public health ; and though our 
faith in the success of the Sanitary Association, the Board 
of Health, and the Sewers commissioners is not very 
strong, they can hardly have made their great clatter for 
several years, stirring. up parish authorities to abate 
nuisances and whitewash houses, without having effected 
some trifling improvement in the sanitary condition of our 
towns. What they have been attempting to accomplish, 
has, at the same time, been more certainly promoted by 
that freedom of trade which has allowed the people . . . to 
get a more abundant supply of food than formerly... . 
Far, therefore, from entertaining any apprehension of a 
want of people from the present emigration, we are in- 
clined to regard it as a relief. ... When it is said that wages 
are rising, and that the cost of railways and of agriculture 
will be increased, it is not meant that there will be 
increased difficulty in making and maintaining railways and 
cultivating the ground than at present—it is not implied 
that labour will become less efficient or less intelligent. 
What is meant is simply that the labouring classes will 
get a much larger share than hitherto of the produce of 
labour. . . . It is not supposed either that less work will 
be done or less wealth produced; on the contrary, 
emigration implies, in the end, a more profitable employ- 
ment of labour, greater enterprise, and greater production. 
All these things imply a great coming change in the 
relations of different classes, which will gradually affect 
the distribution of property, make many present arrange- 
ments of little use, and some it will altogether extinguish. 


The Economist 


October 30, 1852 
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bases, some of them already manned by Arcricang t 
the lifeline to Nato’s south-eastern outposts jp Greig 
and Turkey. To stimulate its nationalists .510 UNcon. 
promising attitudes by giving their case ag: inst Frang 


such high priority is to reduce the chances of bring: 
them to amicable agreement. His vote, of course, inceng 
France, which is easily able to prove that its men ay 
money have brought immense material bencfits to ty 
Tunisians and Moroccans. France can also prove, bh 
by statistics and by evidence for the eye, that it hy 
done more to improve the lot of the poorer classes tha 
has any independent state of the Middle East. No Nor 
African Moslem believes -this, but it is immediately 
apparent to any dispassionate person who walks through 
the slums of Cairo and Baghdad and then through tho 
of Tunis and Algiers. France’s current reward for ity 
efforts is the complaint by Tunisians that the posts for 
which they have been educated have been usurped by 
Frenchmen, and the complaint by the Moroccans thet 
a policy of leaving their institutions intact has channelled 
the whole modern development of their country into 
French hands. 


There is substance in these African grievances, but 
they are not topics on which other tutelary powers, who 
themselves have created similar grievances elsewhere, are 
entitled to indict French policy. In the last year, hov- 
ever, French decisions in both Tunisia and Morocco 
have caused justified exasperation in the western world, 
a feeling that has been reflected in both American and 
Turkish voting at Uno. A year ago both these Gover- 
ments—allies of France in Nato—acceded to M 
Schuman’s plea that the Moroccan question did not 
warrant discussion by the Assembly, since it was in pro- 
cess of solution by direct negotiation with the Sultan. 
Six months ago both of them deprived the Arab-Asian 
bloc of the support that it needed for lodging the Tunisian 
complaint before the Security Council. But, this October, 
both voted to place the two issues on the Seventh 
Assembly’s agenda. The change is significant. 


The tale of events in Tunisia and Morocco that caused 
them to change their decision has been told in these 
pages. The main conclusion it shows is that the perennial 
conflict between the claims of North African nationalist 
and European settler, which are championed in Paris 
respectively by the Socialists and the Radicals, has a pat- 
ticularly damaging effect whenever a coalition cabinet 
in Paris needs the support of both parties. French policy 
in both Morocco and Tunisia has wavered for over 3 
year, either oscillating between concessions first to one 
faction and then to the other, or else postponing necessary 
decisions. This failing has produced some disastrous 
results. It has given latitude to the men on the spot 
North Africa to frame policy according to personal taste 
—sometimes violent and near-Nazi, sometimes would-be 
seductive but flabby. A Paris policy that is itself short- 
sighted has never directed the settlers to look ahead. It 
has made friendly Africans despair of France's ability 
to grasp that they have grown up and need a different 
relationship ; it has united all sectors of African opimion 


—tulers, nascent bourgeoisie, proletariat—as neve 
before. 


A majority of the settlers, and many people in France 
also, do not accept these facts. They still believe that" 
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is possible to divide the Tunisians and Moroccans into a 
- class that needs to lean on France for survival, and 


letariat that obeys a few ringleaders but is good at 


ap 


heart. They still believe that French policemen have 
only to manhandle and deport these ringleaders, and all 
will go on as before. Two notorious incidents confirm 


this analysis of their attitude: one was last year’s 
“March on Fez and Rabat” (whereby the Resident 
General in Morocco, then Marshal Juin, tried to remiad 
the Sultan that without France his throne. was still 


vulnerable to Berber animosities); the other, this year’s 
arrest by the Resident General in Tunisia, M. de Haute- 
cloque, of the whole of a Tunisian cabinet because the 


Bey refused to dismiss it for sending an emissary to Uno. 
Both events are proof of French failure to assess the 
strength of an emotion that now suffuses the whole free 
world of Asia and Africa, 


Frenchmen full of good will towards the Tunisians and 
Moroccans are also handicapped by the rather different 
political position prevailing in Algeria. The three 
northern provinces which form its hard core are 
run as an integral part of France ; they contain over 
a million French settlers; some of whom are Algerian 
to the fifth generation. Algeria’s Moslems - have 
since 1947 been French nationals and, subject to an 
educational qualification, have a vote for the French 
Parliament. Both in outlook and in management, 
Algeria is different from the protectorates, and France 
has natural misgivings lest alterations in the status of the 
latter should cause domestic upheaval in Algiers. Yet, 
if these considerations are allowed continuously to delay 
the internal autonomy promised to Tunisia and Morocco, 
their peoples will seek other champions. 


There are only two ways out of this dilemma. One is 
to do what Marshal Juin seems to wish: to proclaim 
that Nato security in North Africa is assured so long as 
sufficient forces are kept there and no notice is taken of 
nationalist grievances, whether voiced locally or before 
the United Nations. The other is to remind the settlers 
that France keeps its promises, that autonomy for 
Tunisia and Morocco is therefore inevitable, and that 
Frenchmen who wish to go on living and earning there 
must either propose a system whereby they are repre- 
sented in purely Tunisian and purely Moroccan institu- 
tions—for instance, by means of some device giving them 
double citizenship—or else must reconcile themselves to 
living there as foreigners. Any half-measures, such as 
attempts to hang on to privilege, harm not only France, 
but also Nato, because they diminish security by forcing 
the Moroccan and Tunisian nationalists into an eastern 


as opposed to a western connection. The objective both 
of France and of the Nato powers ought to be to vest 
these people with the dignity of an African and Islamic 
identity and to enlist them as active and willing allies. 


The tragedy in the sequence of events that has 
brought the two topics before Uno is that the French 
cause will not benefit if a debate is held in which 
its case goes by default, because M: Pinay’s government 
regards the matter as one of domestic jurisdiction. 
Indeed, the chances of compromise will be reduced, for 
the North Africans will increasingly feel that their best 
friends lie eastward, and will also feel more inclined to 
strike attitudes from which it is difficult to retreat. The 
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only way to stop this unhappy train of events would 
make great demands on French statesmanship. It 
would mean renouncing the case for domestic jurisdic- 
tion, which is in any case thin in protectorates which 
have sovereign rulers; it would mean allowing those 
members of the Cabinet who think thé time has come 
for major treaty revision in both Tunis and Morocco to 
prevail over those who cling to outdated forms ; and it 
would mean using Uno as a forum for expounding 
France’s past work and present intentions, including the 
time-table (never yet laid down) whereby the promised 
autonomy is to be secured. Such a step would ask a very 
great deal of a cabinet and Parliament which are raw 
from experiences in Indo China, and hyper-sensitive 
about pressure from Washington. It may be asking too 
much ; but there is now no other discernible way of 
securing a vote that will align a majority of Tunisians 
and Moroccans where, if treated with understanding, 
they want to be—in alliance with France and the West. 
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NOTES 
Peace and Honour 


In the twenty-eight long months since the first Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea, the reason why the United 
Nations went to that country’s help has become blurred in 
many people’s memories. In an able speech at the UN 
Assembly last week, Mr Acheson wiped off the blurs and 
left a clear picture. He reminded the representatives of 
sixty nations how, ever since 1946, the Russians had rejected 
every move towards the reunification of Korea on the grounds 
that it violated “the absolute authority of the Soviet Union 
in the northern zone”; how they repelled the UN com- 
mission sent to Korea by the Assembly under a decision 
taken by 43 votes to none ; how §3 nations had supported 
the Security Council’s decision to help defend Korea, while 
only the Soviet bloc opposed it. He recalled that at the 
@ptime of the invasion there was still a UN commission in 
Korea, and that it had reported unanimously that South 
Korea could not possibly have been the aggressor. He 
contrasted the small and lightly armed forces that South 
Korea had in June, 1950, with the aggressors’ large conscript 
armies, equipped with tanks, aircraft and heavy guns, with 
Soviet advisers down to battalion level, and backed by 
universal military training. 

The Secretary of State was equally lucid about the truce 
negotiations. He cited the United Nations Command’s aims 
in these talks: to stop the fighting once the aggressor had 
been repelled ; to guard, as far as possible, against further 
fighting ; and to bring about a fair exchange of prisoners, 
The Command had successively agreed to let the Com- 
munists repair airfields during the truce, to accept Poles and 
Czechs as members of the supervision group, to let Com- 
munist teams verify prisoners’ refusal to be sent north, and 
to deliver all prisoners to a neutral area where they could 
freely choose whether to go north or south. But it could 
not use force to hand unwilling prisoners back: “ We cannot 
buy peace at the price of honour.” 


Mr -Acheson’s dispassionate review made a_ strong 
impression on the Assembly, and Asian delegates were 
particularly interested in his point that the UN Command, 
although opposed by Communist forces operating from 
China, -had limited the conflict to Korea and intended to 
continue that limitation. Mr Acheson is to be congratulated 
on telling the naked truth about Korea. His speech has 
been criticised as too uncompromising and likely to frustrate 
unofficial attempts to shift negotiations from Korea to a 
suitable capital. He was, on the contrary, fully justified in 
surrendering no part of the substance of a strong case for 
the shadow that has been flitting around the UN corridors. 


* * * 


Khartoum, Cairo and London 


For the first time for very many years an Egyptian 
statesman has publicly given Great Britain the benefit of the 
doubt. General Neguib has had the broadmindedness to 
agree with certain notable Sudanese, whom he has been 
entertaining in Cairo, that a proposition which has British 
blessing—the Sudan Government Statute—is a disinterested 
and forward looking piece of policy. He agrees to work it, 
subject to some amendments on which he and his Sudanese 
visitors have agreed. 


The constitutional position regarding the Statute was 
described in The Economist of September 27th. Each of 
the two co-domini had the right to comment on it before 
November 9, 1952. It provided for the period between the 
inauguration, of self-government and the exercise of self- 
determination, and laid down that, during that time, the 
British Governor General should be head of the state. 
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General Neguib agrees ; but he lays down two limiting con. 
ditions. The Governor General must be “ advised in the 
exercise of his functions” by a commission of five—n 
British, one Egyptian, two Sudanese and one Indian or 
Pakistani. If any decision of theirs were to “ conflic: with his 
responsibilities,” he must refer the matter to both 
as he must also do in matters of foreign affairs. 


Great Britain has never recognised the act whereby the 
Wafd unilaterally denounced the condominium ayreemen 
and Egypt therefore has a right to a say in the Sudan's future 
During the steps towards self-government which have taken 

lace since 1948, it has hitherto consistently refused to play 
its part as joint ruler, because its king proclaimed sovereignty 
in the Sudan ; meanwhile its leaders accused Britain of going 
ahead with plans for Sudanese independence out of imperialist 
motives. General Neguib has had the moral courage to 
drop this futile attitude and to work for better relations not 
only with Khartoum but with London. 


o-domini, 


* 


The agreement was reached only on Wednesday night. 
First comments from Khartoum, coming in as The Economist 
goes to press, suggest that it may not find universal favour 
there. Some Sudanese factions feel that the chief Sudanese 
signatory, Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi Pasha, has no right 
to speak for the country as a whole. They would be foolish 
to let this emotion stand in the way of a proposal that is 
so much to their national advantage. Some of the British 
citizens on the spot are said to be nervous for a different 
reason—lest the loophole for reference of so many of the 
Governor General’s duties to both co-domini means a return 
to a familiar stalemate. Their trouble is that over the years 
of Egyptian boycott they have let themselves forget that the 
Sudan is a condominium. The proposals now made may not 
work with the smoothness of a one-man show, but at least they 
are workable, and it is General Neguib’s turn to be given 
some credit—credit for the intention to work them well. 


*x * * 


Conservatives Gain Favour 


The voters of the Cleveland division of Yorkshire have 
earned more attention than has been given to them. They 
have made it possible to question the stock assumption that 
Mr Churchill’s Government is unpopular ; they may even 
have indicated that the assumption is’ out’ of date 


As by-elections go, the polling at Cleveland last week was 
fairly high—71.3 per cent of the electorate, compared with 
85-1 per cent a year ago. It is therefore surprising that the 
Labour majority was reduced by as much as 1,560. Indeed, 
the Conservative candidate gained a slightly higher per- 
centage of the votes cast than was given to him at the general 
election—45.9 per cent instead of 45.2 per cent. Technically, 
therefore, the evidence of Cleveland is that in the past twelve 
months there has been a swing of 0.7 per cent of the electors 
from the Labour to the Tory side. It is not, of course, 
evidence that can be accepted in itself. By-elections are never 
a safe indication of the way people will vote when the next 
government is at issue ; at Cleveland the Labour orga!\sa- 
tion may well have been over-confident ; while the Labour 
candidate was new to the district, the Conservative had 
fought before—in short, one straw certainly does not ¢stab- 
lish the direction of the prevailing wind. 

But when all these allowances have been made, it remains 
fair to say that a few months ago most le would have 


—_ it to be inconceivable that the Tories should do 4s 
well as they have done at Cleveland. A more reliable indica 
tion of the general opinion of the country will be provided 
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next week by the marginal constituency of High Wycombe, 
which the Conservatives gained narrowly from Labour last 
nd where the by-election will be nearer than usual to 


yea! 


the wood of a general election. But unless Labour regains 
this scat by a sweeping majority, it is reasonable to conclude 
from Cleveland that people are at any rate a little happier 


abovt the Government than they were—though it may be 
only because they have had their summer holidays. 


* * * 


Encineers Are Polite 


[he executive committees of the shipbuilding and 
engineering unions, which met again on Wednesday, voted by 
a majority of ten to one that the employers’ offer of 7s. 4d. 
a week (7s. 6d. in shipbuilding) was “ inadequate;” they asked 
for a renewal of discussions. After all their fire-eating and 
threats, it was hardly to be expected that they should joyfully 
accept the employers’ offer ; and sponsored as it was by the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, on whose initiative the 
claim for £2 a week was first put forward, the resolution was 
almost mild in tone. The Communist-inclined unions— 
the Electrical Trades Union and the foundry workers—put 
forward a resolution demanding that the long-threatened ban 
on overtime and piece-work should be imposed immediately ; 
but this was rejected by a substantial majority. On a resolu- 
tion urging acceptance of the offer, almost one third of the 
votes were cast in favour. It is fair to guess that the con- 
federation would be glad to settle for another halfpenny an 
hour added to the present offer of 2d.—that is, for 9s. 2d. a 
week. If the employers will not offer that, the ban on over- 
time may yet be enforced. But it is clear that the unions have 
sobered down a great deal. 


The change of heart has two causes. The engineers are 
bound to be influenced by what is happening in other 
industries. All three railway unions have now accepted the 
railway tribunal’s award of 7s. a week ; and this week the 
miners’ demand for dn increase of 30s. a week was turned 
down by the industry’s arbitration tribunal without any 
award at all. An even more important influence for modera- 
tion has been the fall in exports. The returns published last 
week must have been sobering enough. The announcement 
on Monday that more cars are to be released for the home 
market, coupled with talk by the chairman of the Austin 
Motor Company about the “ horrible spectacle of unemploy- 
ment,” may also have promoted caution. The engineers can 
no longer persuade themselves that because rearmament is 
in their hands they can get all their own way. 


* * * 


Kenya Crossroads 


There are signs that the Kenya emergency is being 
treated by some people as a test case of British colonial 
policy. On the one hand are those whose attitude may be 
summed up as follows: this is what comes of giving political 
advancement to people who are not ready for it; stop 
talking about constitutional reform and racial parity on the 
Legislative Council, and get on with plans for economic and 
social development. On the other hand are those who are 
anxious lest the repressive measures that the Kenya Govern- 
ment has been obliged to take will be maintained by pressure 
from the European settlers when the emergency is over ; 
lest, in the meantime, they have the effect of driving the 
mass of Africans to the extremists’ side and of losing the 
Government the support of the moderate African leaders. 


_Both points of view were clearly represented in the House 
o: Lords debate on Wednesday. To some extent the first 
is tae view of the Conservatives and the second of the Labour 
party. ‘To some extent they merely pose in another form the 
old issue of good government or self-government ; and to 
some extent they are both perfectly right. Whether or not 
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economic grievances are a major factor in Mau Mau’s 
campaign of violence, the growth of a landless, homeless, 
workless African class must be a continual source of danger. 
The Governor’s programme of economic and social measures, 
which he announced in the Legislative Council this week, 
is therefore to be welcomed. Among short-term rtheasures 
he laid special emphasis on African housing and on bringing 
new industries into production. 


But those who urge what may be called the political 
solution are equally right in protesting that all these measures, 
however vigorously pursued, will be of little avail if Mau Mau 
terrorism leaves behind it a sullen and resentful African 
population, denied political expression for its leaders. The 
announcement of the formation of a provisional executive 
committee of the Kenya African Union, most of whose 
former leaders have been arrested for Mau Mau activities, 
is significant, for it shows what great store the moderate 
African leaders set by political organisation. The Kenya 
Government’s difficult task is to win: their co-operation 
without giving the Europeans the impression that it is not 
dealing firmly enough with the terrorists. 


* * * 


France’s Open Wound 


Whether or not one agrees with everything President 
Auriol said in his speech of patriotic pride at Donzére- 
Mondragon, there is no doubt that his remarks on Indo- 
China deserve careful attention. He emphasised a fact that 
is often forgotten: in monetary terms the defence of Indo- 
China has already cost France more than twice the amount 
received under the entire Marshall Plan. In human terms the 
losses have been appalling ; before the start of the most 
recent campaigns, well over 30,000 French soldiers and some 
1,500 officers had died. This latter figure means that the 
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Quality sells . . . slowly 


There are people who say that you don’t need to 
advertise a really good article. They say that quality 
sells itself; and up to a point they’re right. But quality 
by itself can be a slow salesman ; by the time the world 
knows what an excellent product you are offering, you 
may have gone out of business. : 


One of the basic principles of selling is that, in the 
long run, if a product is going to be advertised it has 
to be good. But another is that even if a product is 
good, it still has to be advertised. 


In fact, before you congratulate yourself because 
your product is selling very nicely on its quality, 
wouldn’t it be as well to ask how much better it would 
sell if you helped it with a little of the right sort of 
advertising ? 

Why not drop in and talk about it? We-ean show 
you some actual examples that will convince you. 


SAMSON CLARKS 


SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
37-61 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Telephone : MUSeum s050 
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graduating classes of France’s military academy at St. Cyr 
are sent directly to Indo-China, and that few survive to grow 
into future staff officers and generals. 


As long as France is compelled to carry on alone, it cannot 
be expected to play a fully effective part in European defence 
or to see German rearmament with dispassionate clarity. As 
President Auriol clearly stated, France conceives its commit- 

nent in Indo-China to be of concern to the entire free world.’ 
In terms of the defence of free Asia it ranks with, or above, 
the action in Korea and the defence of Malaya. Legitimate 
grievances over this issue, moreover, give a ready motive for 
national sensitivity and shortsightedness over such questions 
as North Africa and the Defence Community. 


The fact that the war has remained a kind of colonial 
action removed from UN interest and participation has 
created an explosive situation in French opinion. Bitter 
opposition against campaigns in which every gain is nullified 
by climate and time is no longer the prerogative of the Com- 
munists. Yet in defiance of a long tradition of individual 
freedom, the French government is jailing Communists for 
“demoralising the army” by their frank criticism of the 
war. The possibility has to be faced that it will become a 
condition of M, Schuman’s success with his European policy 
that the simultaneous emergence of Vietnam as a fully- 
fledged state and the withdrawal of French forces should be 
covered by international action. What this could be it is 
extremely difficult to determine. Direct American interven- 
tion would merely provide the excuse for more conspicuous 
Chinese intervention on the side of Vietminh. It is, perhaps, 
for those governments of free Asia which are members of the 
United Nations to think about ways in which that organisa- 
tion could be seized of the matter ; but it must not be done 
in such a way as to create yet another North African issue. 
And if that is to be avoided the initiative must come from the 
French Government. 


Mao Over Malaya 


A captured document published this week shows that 
the Communist leaders in Malaya have ordered their gunmen 
io give less time to attacking and intimidating civilians, and 
in general to confine their activities to the more important 


military objectives. This directive was apparently issued 


nearly a year ago; but it has not been put into effect with 
any great haste. It is curious that it should come to light 
so soon after the Asia “ peace conference” in Peking, for 
it fits in neatly with the resolutions of that motley assembly. 
There much was said of the ease with which different political 
systems could co-exist, and it was unanimously declared 
that Asia could successfully defeat the forces of war through 
“ the co-operation of all persons of goodwill” The Malayan 
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Communists would not secure such co-operation jf the 
continued their insensate attacks on Asian, ®. well 2 


European, civilians of both sexes and all ages. 


During the Peking conference there were few references 
to the Soviet Union and fewer still to Communism. This 
no new tactic for “ peace” movements in the West, but it 
must have produced a rather hollow sensation in the Chine 
capital, where propaganda is frémker and less ¢)<ciplined: 
The new line for Asia is clearly that of the united front, with 
all manner of cultural contacts—including cynical exploitation 
of the Eastern religions—to back it up, but based primarily 
on nationalist and anti-western sentiment. Malaya, however’ 
sets the new Communist: regional command in Peking some 
special problems, which were clearly indicated in the 
references made to it. Malaya was equated with Korea and 
Indo-China as a major battle-front ; the standard formula yas 
“ the wars of aggression in Korea, Vietnam, Malaya and other 
countries,” and there were endless appeals for the removal 
of foreign troops from all three countries. The fact that all 
this could be said without a single opprobrious reference to 
Britain, while the United States was deluged with abuse, will 
seem strange only to those who are unfamiliar with 
Communist methods. But the organisers of the conference 
must have regretted that the atiy Midlaven: delegate they could 
lure to Peking was apparently a Chinese—a fact that probably: 
explains why no place could be found for Malaya among the 
eleven vice-chairmen of the new “ peace ” liaison committee. 


* * * 


Bidding for the Overseas Chinese 


Whoever is going to’be the next President of the United 
States, there is-no indication that. American policy is likely 
to be so. modified in the near future as to allow a Communist 
conquest of Formosa. The confidence now felt, both in the 
island itself and among anti-Communist Chinese abroad, in 
the stability of American support for Nationalist resistance 
has had the effect of making the Nationalists a less ghostly 
factor in Far Eastern affairs than they were a year ago. 
When Chiang’s remnant retreated to Formosa alter the 
collapse on the mainland the ten million or so “ Overseas” 
Chinese, including the well-to-do business and commercial 
classes, hastened to line up on the side of the Communists, 
who were credited with the intention of pursuing moderate 
policies: But the wholesale massacres of “counter- 
revolutionaries,” the. ruthless extortions from the urban 
middle classes, and the tactics of obtaining foreign exchange 
by imposing heavy fines on families with relatives abroad 
so that they must appeal to the latter to pay them, have 
caused alarm and disgust. 


A result of. this gradual change in the situation is the Over- 
seas Chinese Conference now being held in Taipeh, with 262 
delegates from 28 Chinese communities in foreign countries, 
mostly from South-east Asia. It has resolved to set up an 
association, organised in seven regions, to cover Chinese 
residents all over the world and support the Nationalist 
Government’s “policy for reconquering the mainia nd. 
This is the first organised challenge to the grip of the (om- 
munists on the Overseas Chinese, which has so far Sect 
strong, not so much because of widespread convict 4s 
because of the apparent lack of any politieal alterna’ 
The struggle for their allegiance is of great importance ‘or 
South-east Asia, if not immediately for China itself ; for (ese 
numerous and wealthy communities cannot be dire<t'y 
coerced by Peking. They would have freely adhered to ‘n¢ 
new regime in China if it had lived up to its early prom::*: 
but as it manifests more and more its real character, \\-y 
are tending increasingly to oppose it. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s recent appeal to the United States '' 
an end to the “ neutralisation ” of Formosa, so that Nation..'! 
forces may be free to attack the mainland, need not be 12:1 
too seriously at this stage ; but there is now a prospect ° 
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\ANADA, with a quarter of a million square miles of the 

Aright kind of timber, is the world’s No. 1 producer of 

int. Indeed, 3 out of every 5 of the world’s newspaper 
made in Canada. 

\y business men visit this great—and potentially greater 

ket as a matter of routine—travelling by TCA’s 40- 

asseriger North Star Skyliners, Sincethe present trans-Atlantic 
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*URANIUM The great new finds in 
Saskatchewan have caused a modern 
“gold rush’’, 


tory of trans-Atlantic 


they economise in both 
nd money—and_ they 
*NICKEL A town has been moved 


by tractor and sled to the site of a 
new mine. 


e able to say they came 

ida’s own Air Line. 

\ the most 
nt service to Montreal, 


I * ALUMINIUM In British Columbia 
they are damming lakes and rivers to 


supply power for a plant that will 


offers 


you with every im- double Canada’s production of 
: aluminium. 

area in Canada.and |, 7 pawRENCE SEA WAY 

5.A, Canada has undertaken to build 


single-handed this great waterway 
which will enable ocean-going freight- 
ers to sail 2,000 miles into industrial 
America. 
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vour local Travel Agent—or TCA, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
ne: WHiItehall 0851. Scottish Address: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 
ne: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272. "Extension 268. 


What stands behind 
the Assistant? 


... how is it he can carry a range of goods 

both large enough and varied enough to meet the 
most exacting requirements of all his customers? 
The answer lies with the W.T.A. Wholesaler, who 
enables retailers of textiles to stock the products of 
many factories and to offer their customers an 


unlimited choice of size, style and shade. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 





THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Pen CN CANS 


Scene reconstructed by Roy Carnon 


In LANCASTER, some eighty years ago, young Samuel Fawcett 


started work as an engraver of copper rollers for printing * 


designs on oilcloth. A keen photographer, he quickly devised 


a way of saving time and labour. Using the natural sunlight in 


his conservatory-like exposing room, he prepared the rollers 


photographically and etched them by an acid process. Later 


he began to seek a means of reproducing fine gradations of 


light and shade. In 1890, when he had developed the system 


of ink control still used today, he met Karl Klic, an inventor 


from Austria. 


In collaboration they set out to apply 


Samuel Fawcett’s methods to the printing of paper, and by 


1895 they had evolved the photogravure process — now known 


throughout the world for the fineness and fidelity of its results. 


In achieving this quality, an important contribution has been 


made by the development through the years of the specialised 


gravure papers produced by the Reed Paper Group. For this 


is an organisation which has inherited from its founder, 


Albert E. Reed, a vigorous tradition of paper pioneering. 


As with gravure printings, so too with kraft, newsprint and 


other papers, the changing needs of trade and times are 


constantly anticipated. In this way the Reed Paper Group, 


with its five mills, has acquired technological experience and 


technical resources unequalled today in the many-sided 


service it can offer. 


Reed 
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—so advertisers get more 
circulation than they buy 


N 1949, The Reader’s Digest had a 300,000 circulation. This 

year—it has a guaranteed 700,000 average net sale. And 
sales are still piling up. 

Advertisers gain handsomely from this rapid rise. This 


autumn, for instance, they are getting about 100,000 circulation 
per month free. 


They’ve had a bonus, in fact, each year since The Reader's 
Digest accepted advertising—for the page rate is based on a 
conservative guaranteed sale which has always been exceeded. 


READ IN THE HOME 


Research shows that The Reader’s Digest is read ai home by 
90 per cent of its readers. They’re people of above-average 
purchasing power, too. The Reader’s Digest is skilfully ecited to 
carry your message to both men and women, and page rates for 
advertising space compare very favourably indeed wi!) rates 
for other magazines. 

COLOUR VALUES 


Full colour pages in The Reader’s Digest are extra good value, 
for the colour rates are less than 30% above black-and vhite. 
For consumer goods from cars to clothes, groceries (0 £28 
cookers, colour has proved its power to sell. 

The proportion of advertising space in the magaz'ne i8 
strictly limited, so space should be reserved without delay. 


The Reader’s Digest 


The Advertisement Director, 1 Albemarle St., London, W.1. Grosvenor A738 
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-sinnged coexistence of two rival Chinese governments, 
Sch based in Chinese territory and bidding against each 
for support among ten million Chinese who are still 
free 19 choose. This is a situation which has no parallel 
-r countries captured by Communist revolutions. 


in over 


& 


* * * 


Ownership or Control ? 


|_ast week’s parliamentary debate on the iron and steel 
White Paper gave little hope of sufficient agreement to make 
the con and steel industry safe from fresh upheavals. Yet it 
a'so showed that the objective comitions for agreement exist. 
The area of common ground is much greater than in many 
measures that have remained undisturbed on the Statute 
Book after the Government which produced them has 
departed. It is agreed that iron and steel needs a special 
measure of public control. It is agreed that because the 
industry’s products and markets are varied, and because of 


the goodwill and prestige of its constituent firms, manage- 
ment should be decentralised rather than monolithic. It is 
agreed that control, however exercised, should be general 
and indirect. It is agreed that the practical problem is to 
reconcile responsiveness to national needs, long-term as well 


as immediate, with the initiative and commercial aggressive- 
ness needed to make costs and techniques competitive. 

Is this reconciliation best effected by national ownership, 
as under the nationalisation statute, or by the agency of an 
outside organ of regulation as proposed in the White Paper ? 
What, if the second alternative is preferred, should be the 
-nature of such an organ’s powers ? Through what machinery 
should the powers be exercised 2? And over how wide a 
field? These are strictly practical questions to which 
ideologies are relevant only as fog is re‘evant to navigation. 
There are, it is true, few observable facts to form the basis of 
rational decision. But there was sense in Mr Sandys’s point 
that public ownership, whatever its original statutory form, is 
inevitably a powerful centralising force and thus a threat to 
flexibility and initiative. Against this may be set another 
argument, well established from the history of statutory 
commissions: that outside agencies, however admirably suited 
to supervision, are clumsy and frustrating instruments of 
active control. Mr Morrison hit this nail on the head with 
his warning of “a state of bureaucratic interference—checks, 
balances, starts and stops” which could be worse than 
nationalisation. 


The proposed extension of control—from a comparatively 
narrow basis of ownership to a basis of supervisory power 
affecting nearly ten times as mafy firms—may accordingly 
be seen either as an advantage or as a danger. It certainly 


shows the Government to be as much alive as the Opposition 
to the need for regulation, while a number of Labour 
speakers showed themselves to be quite as much alive as the 
Government to the need for initiative. Where so much 
common ground demonstrably exists, it is a depressing 
commentary on the Labour party’s morale that the “ Strauss 
threat” should remain its last word on the future of iron 
and steel, 
* * * 


Planning Unplanned» 


While it is willing to hold a public inquiry if one is 
nded, the Government has this week made plain its 
intention to develop Gatwick as the alternate airport for 
London. Recent controversy on this proposal, inside and 
Outside the House of Commons, has raised questions wider 
‘han its particular merits and demerits. The scheme is 
expensive, and its total cost cannot, at this stage, be 
accurately forecast. But this does not necessarily mean 
‘hat it is ill-considered or reckless. There must always be 
an clement of speculation in the finance of long-term capital 
Projects, whether of nineteenth-century -railways or of 


Vey 
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twentieth-century airports ; and if optimism in estimating 
costs has in the past been a besetting sin of government 
Uepartments in general, and of the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
in particular, there are indications that in this matter at all 


events the planners are willing to profit by the lessons of 
experience. 


A much more serious matter is the want of liaison, fore- 
sight, or both, which has produced a head-on clash between 
the interests of the airlines and those of the new town of 
Crawley.’ Once it is granted that Britain must have an 
efficient and expanding civil aviation service, the provision 
of proper airports becomes an unquestionable ‘necessity. 
Wherever these are placed, they will constitute a nuisance 
more ruthlessly pervasive than any sardine factory, pottery 
bank or cement works. It is the boast of town planners, and 
particularly of new town planners, that their wisdom and 
foresight produce (or will produce) incomparably better 
results than the blind greed of nineteenth-century private 
enterprise with its jumble of factories and houses ; and«so 
indeed they should. The new town of Crawley, with all its 
heavy cost both in money and in local upheaval, was supposed 
to present in prospect a fine flower of that wisdom and fore- 
sight. It may now be doomed to form a sort of Station 
Approach to what has been enthusiastically described as a 
“Clapham Junction of the air.” 


This is obviously regrettable, but have the town planners 
anyone but themselves to blame ? The Gatwick scheme has 
been talked about for the last ten years ; and, since, for 
obvious technical reasons, the choice of sites for a major 
airport must always be narrow, the Government’s decision 
to overrule the interests of the town seems to be justified. 
However the blame may be apportioned, the’ upshot is a 
lamentable failure in that very co-ordinating and harmonising 
of economic activity which it is the object of planners to 
achieve. As guardians of the public interest, they have laid 
themselves wide open to the old question—quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ? 


* * * 


Federation Technicalities 


Hitherto, most of the discussion on the plan for Central 
African federation has centred on the attitude of the. various 
communities and the extent to which their wishes and fears 
are met by the constitutional proposals. In the last few 
months, however, three commissions have been studying the 
main technical questions involved in federation—the public 
service, finance and justice—and their reports were published 
this week (Cmd. 8671—3). 


At this stage, when the fate of the federation proposals is 
still in the balance, detailed discussion of the technicalities 
of federation seems a little premature, although all the 
proposals contained in these reports are obviously of great 
importance if federation is actually put into force. The 
fiscal commission, for instance, had to decide such questions 
as the shares of the federation and the three territories in the 
total revenue. It proposes that the proceeds of the basic 
income tax should be allocated in the proportions of 60 per 
cent to the federation, 17 per cent each to Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, and 6 per cent to Nyasaland ; and it 
recommends that these proportions should be written into 
the constitution, subject to a review by an independent 
commission’ after three years. On expenditure, the fiscal 
commission provides for nearly £6 million a year for develop- 
ment in addition to the cost of existing projects and those 
to be financed from loans. At this point, the commission 
touches on what may be called the politics of federation. It 
states that the federal government will have to pay special 
attention to development in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land to bring them up to Southern Rhodesia’s level—an 
emphasis on the federal government’s functions regarding 
development that will not be lost on the opponents of 
federation. 


_ 
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The politics of federation are also reached in the report of 
the civil service preparatory commission. Thus; it assumes 
that the African Affairs Board would have the right to inter- 
vene if it considered that the avenues of advancement open 
to Africans in the federal service were not being safeguarded 
by the proposed Public Services Commission. The rights, of 
the African Affairs Board are, indeed, a constitutional matter, 
and the determination of constitutional issues is dealt with 
by the judicial commission. It recommends that the juris- 
diction of the proposed federal supreme court over such 
issues should be prescribed in the constitution, and that 
there should be no appeal from the court’s decision except 
by leave to the Privy Council. But since the constitution 
can be amended, the ultimate safeguard for African interests 
is political, not judicial. It will depend on whether the 
Government and Parliament in this country agree to allow 
the amendment. 


* * x 


Europe’s Search for Dollars 


Despite the success of the Marshall Plan in_ bringing 
European production back to or above its prewar level, the 
dollar gap is still the most serious of Europe’s many é¢conomic 
problems. The struggle to achieve internal financial stability 
has not been entirely successful; although the threat of 
inflation continues, production is tending to decline; or to rise 
only very slowly. But overshadowing all this is the persistent 
deficit in many countries’ balance of payments and an even 
greater deficit in their balance with the dollar area. In 
consequence the move towards liberalisation of trade has been 
reversed. In this: setting the Council of Ministers of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation has been 
discussing what it should do in the year ahead. 


A permanent solution involves adjustments in the produc- 
tion and employment structures of most European countries 
and also of the United States ; but countries are still unwill- 
ing, for political reasons, to make or even permit such adjust- 
ments. Europe has, therefore, once more sought a palliative 
not acure. It has accepted the Butler principle of “ trade not 
aid.” That at-least is a step in the right direction, for it 
makes the United States a partner instead of a patron. But 
the suggestions that the United States must adopt a more 
liberal commercial policy and that it must invest on a substan- 
tial scale in underdeveloped areas are at this stage purely 
academic. It is doubtful whether the complete abolition of 
the American tariff would enable Western Europe to earn 
sufficient extra dollars to balance its dollar accounts. What 
is more important is to give a guarantee to European exporters 
that no additional obstacles in the American market will be 
placed in their way for a period ahead. This would encourage 
new exporters to try their luck there, because at present the 
initial cost of entering the American market is very high and 
has to be amortized within a very short period. 


* 


American investment in underdeveloped territories, with 
the proviso that the dollar capital could be spent on buying 
European goods, could help towards a solution. ~But it would 
involve transferring productive resources in Europe from 
consumer goods industries to capital goods industries. These 
dollars would be spent in Europe only if European prices 
and delivery dates were fully competitive. For certain 
types of capital goods British and German prices are certainly 
competitive with American ; but delivery dates are another 
matter. All the underdeveloped areas want to develop 
rapidly ; they are not willing to wait three or five years for 
delivery of equipment. And it is here that the size of 
American industry plays an important part. The require- 
ments of these areas would represent a significant proportion 
of Europe’s current output but only an insignificant part of 
America’s. In these circumstances the United States is 
always likely to be able to give quicker delivery. 
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M. Pinay’s Hidden Strength 
It is now eight months since M. Pinay took ¢ ‘ice Fro 
the early days both his friends and critics ha. regula 
predicted his imminent fall on economic policy. ‘They yey 
convinced that he would be unable to mas: iriacal 
inflationary problems, that in spite of his exhorts: ons Drices 
would continue their. rise, and that in their \ ike would 
follow the usual sequence of industrial disp res. Wage 
increases and further political bitterness. In fot, curren 
prices are only a little above the March level ani M. Pinay 


is still there. 


People in France are now saying that his ma:ter stroke 
was the decision to tie wages to the cost of living. - The 
necessary legislation was passed in July and its first criticg) 
test came late in August, when the official cos: of living 
index threatened to reach the point at which a wave increas 
was automatic. Faced with this disaster French businessmen, 
farmers and speculators managed between them to muster 
sufficient restraint to hold prices below the danger mark. To 
economists it has been something of a surprise to realise 
that, in an economy where everyone is inflation-conscioys 
and where most prices are fixed by private collective agree. 
ments, the introduction of a sliding scale wage policy can 
act as a check to inflation. A policy of this kind puts the 
whole population on notice that once they allow prices to 
push beyond a very clearly marked point, the entire economy 


‘ will once more be thrown out of control. 


The recipe, of course, is not for general application. It 
would probably fail in countries like Britain where peoples’ 
experience of price movements is limited to comparatively 
small fluctuations in the value of money. In other cases 
and at other times, moreover, a sliding wage scale would be 
a positive disadvantage, since it would severely handicap 
any government that wished to pursue a policy of reducing 
consumption and increasing investment. It would also be 
naive to believe that the restraint of French monopolists is 
the whole story. M. Pinay has been greatly helped by the 
fact that, ever since he took office, world prices of raw 
materials have continued to fall and estimates of world crops 
have been consistently high. : 


Socialists and European Union 


It has always been obvious that European federation, 
even the partial and limited version now being considered by 
the six nation ad hoc assembly, is a difficult undertaking ; 
but its prospects are being made even more uncertain by the 
growing opposition of many European Socialists to an organi- 
sation in which they will be outnumbered by a Conscrvative- 


Catholic majority. In the assembly of the coal and steel 
community the Socialist membership, including the (s:crman 
Social Democrats, amounts to 21 out of 78, or less than one 
third of the total. In the assembly that is planning a /uropean 
political authority the abstention of the German Lett 
reduces the Socialist group to only 1§ ; and there | sign 
that the Germans who outweigh all the other “little !\ope 
Socialist parties put together, will undergo a change © earl 
towards a defence community which, in their view <cnies 
Germany complete equality and abandons the strug.'¢ lot 
national unity. 

In the eyes of their Continental comrades the real « /lians 


of the piece are the British and Scandinavians, wh could 
greatly swell the Socialist ranks in any representative | deral 
assembly but feel unable to join any exclusively Eu: peat 
body. Their total membership (excluding the Finnish | arty) 
is over 7 million, while the “ little Europe ” Socialist parties 
_ (leaving out the Saar) can muster only 610,000 members 

between them. Lengthy and arduous debates at the recent 
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| picture of health 


| \ r would recognise this as a picture of a 
| human liver. Any similarity it may have 
jt system.of a plant is intentional. 

It rates a point basic in the grammar of biology. . 
nal and vegetable share many 

principles of life. 

root of Fisons business has been, 

‘ than a hundred years, 

il fertilizers for the soil 

and garden. 
isons have roots in the field 

icals, for medicine and industry. 

mtribute to the harvest, 


ind wealth of Britain. 
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meering of the Socialist International in Milan did nothing 
n;y.tical to bridge this division. All the European parties, 
iowever, were agreed that Britain and Scandinavia must at 
anv rate be closely associated with the six-power Community. 
Indeed, the French Socialists have made this a condition of 
the r support of the Community in which they fear German 
Dp! minance. 


i es 
s is not a realistic attitude. The associated British 
would be able to talk but not vote, which means causing the 


maximum of trouble. with the minimum of result. Few of 
» would understand, or care deeply about, the issues that 
divide the Christian Democrat from the _ Continental 
Socialist ; British, French and German men of the Left could 
bittcrly disagree about policies affecting the planning of 
nic life and the standard of living that would come 
a European assembly. The pretence that there is, or 
Ce be, a solid European Socialist front except in stark 
and jrustrating hostility to the Centre and the Right is one 
that the British Labour Party should examine carefully. 


* * x 


Guarding British Treasures 


4 


\ committee under the chairmanship of Lord Waverley 
has been considering how best to prevent the steady depletion 
by export of Britain’s works of art. A measure of control 
over such exports is exercised already, through export 
licensing. The Board of Trade has a panel of artistic advisers, 
who are consulted before an export licence for a suspected 
work of art is granted. This arrangement is far from satis- 
factory. It makes use of a system that was devised for a 


completely different purpose—to ensure that British exports 
showed a fair return in foreign exchange. It works badly 
for everyone: it imposes an impossible task on the expert, 
overwhelmed, perhaps, with requests for: his advice, supplied 
with inadequate descriptions, and, unable to see the 
proposed : export without a journey, sometimes to the 
uayside. It is disappointing—it may even be disastrous— 
or the seller, who is unlikely to get such a good offer in the 
comparatively impoverished home market. It is infuriating 
for the buyer, whose purchase is thus torn from his grasp. 
And it has not even been completely effective in preventing 
the sale of important works. 


Lord Waverley’s committee can see no way of preventing 
this arbitrary interference altogether, but thinks that it should 
be limited to articles worth more than {£1,000 and more than 
100 years old, the value of more modern articles being hard 
to establish. An owner who is prevented from selling abroad 
would have to be offered a fair price at home. This should 
not necessarily be as much as he would have got by exporting, 
but it should be the international market value as assessed 
by an expert committee. It is hoped that normally the 
national collections will make these purchases, and for this 
purpose the committee suggests that the grants-in-aid to 
them should be increased. If, nevertheless, no purchaser, 
public or private, makes a suitable offer, the committee thinks 
that the money must be found by special parliamentary grants. 


Any suggestion for larger grants-in-aid for anything must 
be viewed with great suspicion. But there is no doubt that 
the purchase grants now made to the national collections 
are small. And here, as with Britain’s neglected historic 
houses, is an item of expenditure that unfortunately cannot be 
put off until better days. Losses cannot be made good 
another time. 


Letters to the Editor 


Refugees from Reality 


Sir.—The leading article in your last 
issue seems to us both superficial and 
cyni Leaving aside the last sentence, 
which in effect dismisses as blind or dis- 

nest all those who are working fdr 
children, better health, better food and 
Sil aims, we would particularly 

your statement that the “ central 
’ for the United Nations is 
“defending peace.” First, the preven- 
t war is negative and sterile in 
ind cannot, therefore, be a suffi- 
' worthy overriding aim for such 
‘inisation as the United Nations. 
O1 ise, One can do nothing to make a 
etter world if there is war. But its pre- 
1 1S @ Means to an end—a vital 
the primary and perhaps the most 
int means, but still not. the end. 
secondly, to “defend” or “ maintain ” 
pe in the long run impossible. We 
often been truly told (but have 
disregarded the truth) that peace, 
n anything, has to be positively 
; Or, to put the obverse of this, 
‘must work to remove the causes 
va. The work of WHO, UNICEF, 
FAO, ILO, and many other agencies, is 
“rected to just this object—to eliminate 
‘\s and to satisfy basic wants, to make 
minukind happier and in so doing~ to 
ssc many, at least, of the causes of 
iicrnational tension and ennfity, by 
bere ung human resentment and 
itterness, : 


To make it at all possible to prosecute 
these great, constructive, creative projects 
the ring must at the same time be held, 
the flood waters retained by strong dykes. 
But to argue that this must take exclu- 
sive priority is to be guilty of equal blind- 
ness or dishonesty in not admitting the 
supreme importance of fighting hunger, 
disease and poverty as the basic evils ; 
while to dismiss as impractical or dis- 
honest idealists those who are trying to 
persuade nations to accept the vision and 
duty of mutual help in adversity is to 
encourage those who would merely 
preserve their own skins and to make it 
far more difficult to attack the funda- 
mental causes of the war which you, and 
we too, so desperately wish to prevent.— 
Yours faithfully, 

L. O. Lyne 
MICHAEL LUBBOCK 
‘ London, W.1 


{The article did not.condemn all who 
work for children, health, or better food, 
nor those who call for mutual help in 
adversity. It criticised those who placed 
particular projects, ranging from five-power 
pacts to an international criminal court, 
above the central cause of defending peace. 
It did not claim for the latter “ exclusive 
riority,” but argued that to turn aside from 
it was both tempting and fatal.—Epiror.] 


Correspondence Colleges 


Sir,—The suggestion that the ideal 
curriculum for part-time vocational 
training made up of a combination of 


intensive, disciplined fact-learning and 
writing practice, followed by discussion 
classes for ventilating and maturing the 
information so gained, is dismissed in 
your article as utopian. This gloomy 
view is not altogether well founded. 
While discussion classes provided by 
education authorities are only practic- 
able in the subjects of sufficient general 
interest to attract a reasonable attend- 
ance, the professional bodies themselves 
provide the equivalent of discussion 
classes in their specialised subjects. The 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants, 
for example, holds meetings at over fifty 
centres throughout the country where 
members and students listen to lectures 
and join in discussion. In the larger 
centtes approximately sixteen lectures 
are held“each winter, approximately one 
half of these being arranged by the 
students’ own  . organisations. At 
Coventry special series of lectures and 
discussion group$S have been held on 
Saturday mornings as a joint arrange- 
ment by the Coventry Technical College 
and the local branch of the institute. At 
all meetings opportunity is afforded to 
students to discuss informally with fellow 
students any matter outside the subject 
of the meeting, and qualified members 
are pleased to draw upon their greater 
experience to help students with their 
problems. 

This is not to suggest that all is well 
with vocational training for the profes- 


sions, in some of which at least there is . 
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also a necessity for some form of. post- 
graduate education if the mass of 
qualified members are to take an interest 
and part in the development of new 
ideas.—Yours faithfully, 
J. P. WiLson 
Kenilworth 


* 


Sir—May an accountant who com- 
pleted his professional training with the 
aid of a correspondence course add his 
comments to your two articles ? 


First of all, unless one lives in a large 
urban area, this is virtually the only 
way to acquire the extensive technical 
knowledge now required for professional 
qualifications. Eyen then, studying at 
home is more economical of time than 
attending evening classes, by reason of 
the travelling involved. Secondly, as far 
as accountancy students are concerned, 
membership of a students’ society is 
encouraged. These meetings provide a 
very useful forum for discussion at a 
jJevel which I would say is higher than 
is to be found at evening classes. 


Correspondence courses are not with- 
out their disadvantages, of which, in my 
opinion, the striving for a “model 
solution” is the worst. To most of the 
problems one meets in professional life 
there is no such thing as a “model 
solution.” One applies certain principles 
to a situation where personal and busi- 
ness considerations also require to be 
taken into account and the resulting 
solution is generally a compromise. 
Secondly the answering of list papers, 
although it may be good practice for the 
answering of examination questions and 
the only way by which a tutor can assess 
a student’s progress, does rob the student 
of valuable reading time. One tends, 
therefare, to attempt to assimilate the 
reading in the given text book, work 
through the lesson supplement, answer 
the test paper and heave a sigh of relief 
at the thought that that is one more 
stage completed.—Yours faithfully, 


Birmingham DONOVAN MooRE 


Inflation in Australia 


Sir,—I read the article in your issue 
of October 25th with full agreement until 
I came to its last sentence, suggesting 
that “many Australian observers have 
come to believe that only a_ severe 
economic crisis cam convince the 
Australian people of the need for more 
workers on the land, for more pioneering 
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in the ‘outback’ and for harder and 
longer effort at the work bench in the 
cities.” 

Are you sure that these “many 
observers” are right? It seems to me 
that other parts of your article argue 
against them. You point out that before 
the war “ capital and labour were already 
withdrawing from primary production 
and the land,” and that “ the war simply 
reinforced much that was already poten- 
tially out of balance.” If the depression 
of the 1930s failed to arrest the trends 
which you deplore (and in fact it acéeler- 
ated them), a “ severe economic crisis ” 
in the 1950s would not be likely to do so. 
It would come about, presumably, 
through a decline in Australia’s overseas 
earnings, leading to unemployment and 
reduced imports. I suggest that 
Australian farmers Would then insist on 
the urban community subsidising their 
incomes, thus obviating the need to 
expand export production sufficiently to 
make up the loss in their own, and the 
country’s external, earnings. In the pre- 
vailing temper of Australian politics, such 
a demand would be humbly acceded to. 
So also would a parallel demand from the 
manufacturers for tariffs, bounties and 
import prohibitions to enable them to 
make, inefficiently but at a profit, the 
goods which the country could no longer 
afford to import, and so provide jobs for 
the unemployed. The general result 
would be a further intensification of the 
kind of trend which you, in company 
with the British economic mission of 
1929, feel so strongly about. Its stric- 
tures and recommendations were ignored 
by Australian producers bent on autarky, 
and I am afraid yours will be too.— 
Yours faithfully, 


J. D. B. MILLer 
London, W.1 


The Strange Case of 
Mr Zukas 


Sir,—I should like to comment briefly 
on your references to Mr Zukas in your 
issue of October 4th. It is misleading to 
describe Mr Zukas as having arrived in 
Northern Rhodesia from Cape Town 
last year. He was brought as a child by 
his immigrant parents to Northern 
Rhodesia, has lived there ever since, and 
the only sense in which he arrived from 
Cape Town jis that the Northern 
Rhodesian Government gave him a 
scholarship to Cape Town University. 

I should also like to correct your 
unfounded suggestion that Mr Zukas’s 
friends have left him in the lurch in 
custody in Northern Rhodesia in order to 
embarrass the Northern Rhodesian 
Government. It is a fact that very many 
people in Africa and in Europe have 
subscribed money to support Mr Zukas 
in his fight; and it was the pure mis- 
fortune that the short time limit allowed 
by the Appeal Court ran out before 
enough money was obtained that led to 
the revocation of the leave to appeal. All 
friends of Mr Zukas regard this as a 


most unfortunate development.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Basi. Davipson 
Braintree : 
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Commodity Price 
Indicator 


Sir,—In your article of Jul, 
you launch your new Commod 
Indicator with sufficient exp!anation as 
to its construction. But it is impossible 
for me, or for anyone, to determine the 
best price indicator strictly by 


19, 1952, 
ItY Price 


b its per- 
formance, I must disagree ver, strongly 
with your indicator, and, in particular 

’ 


with jts weights. I cannot understang 
your choice of an arithmetic veighting 
scheme. The commodities you have 
selected have vastly differen: effects 
upon world trade ; you cannot vive equal 
weight to tea and to wheat. The value 
of wheat trading is far greater than that 
of tea trading. A system of representative 
weights must be used. Your system of 
arithmetic weights leads to an indicator 
of the price movement of one unit of 
wheat, one unit of maize, one unit of 
coffee, etc. Your indicator as such does 
not represent world trade. 


Further, I cannot understand why the 
choice of a base period should ‘have 
afforded so much trouble The base 
period does not imply “ normality.” Any 
base period would suffice. The base 
period is but the point from which you 
measure your readings. No implication 
of a normal period is inherent in its 
selection. Base periods are generally 
chosen, by custom to agree with the base 
periods of other indexes.—Yours faith- 
fully, Victor R. Faru 

New York 


{The commodity price indicator is not 
intended to measure changes, but merely to 
indicate changes. Hence a system of 
weighting is not only unnecessary ; it would 
also be misleading, since any weighting 
system would have to be based on a unique 
pattern of expenditure. And relative prices 
of commodities change considerably even 
over a period of a year or two. It is true 
that any year could have been taken as a 
base period. But since the indicator is in 
fact an indicator, it was designed to show 
changes from a period to which people 
would normally refer—such as the twelve 
months immediately before the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea.—EpIrTor.} 


Development Areas 
Revisited 


Sir,—In the article in your issue of 
October 18th it is stated that Mr. 
Newman and I showed that, in the 
clothing firms we studied, “ transport 
costs . . . varied from 0.3 per cent of 
turnover below, to 0.8 per cent 0: [urn- 
over above, costs at a London location. 
This is incorrect. Im no case did we 
find that transport costs in the Devclop- 
ment Area branch were lower than (hey 
would have been in London; the 
additional costs ranged from abou! 0.1 
per cent in one firm to 0.8 per cent i 
another. 


May I also be permitted to exp!ain 
that, while the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research has v¢ry 
kindly allowed our report to appear as 
one of its Occasional Papers, Mt 
Newman and I were both on the staff 
of University College, London, wc 
the inquiry was carried out?—Y ours 
faithfully, 


Orpington Douetas C. Hacvs 
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HLow didit 
happen? 





ERE IS A MYSTERY. How is it that a 
H newspaper of modest circulation, not 
even coming from Fleet Street, should be so 
influential throughout the world? By what 
magic has the Manchester Guardian become 
so famous a newspaper ? 

The answer sounds odd in these days of 
big battalions and screaming headlines. The 
Manchester Guardian has made its way by 
fine reporting ; good writing; an eye for 
truth; and a tongue not afraid to tell it. There 
are no tricks or stunts in the Manchester 
Guardian, It relies upon intelligence, integrity, 
wit. 

The Manchester Guardian will never 
appeal to the millions. But more and more 
intelligent citizens, in London and in other 
big cities, are turning with deep respect to 
this unassuming and outspoken newspaper, 
the Manchester Guardian. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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It moves in exalted, exclusive circles 
. serves ambassadors of state and captains 
of commerce ... is easily recognised as the impeccable accom- 

paniment to an immaculate appearance. 


You won't see many “ UNICORNS” about, and never in the shops. For these et « 
fabulous brief cases are as rare as the skill of the crafismen who make them to + 
individual order. : 


Yet a UNICORN, slim but capacious, and hand-finished in English hide, is a sur- 
prisingly reasonable buy, because you pay only workbench prices. 


Two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed section for overnight things. 
Capacious exterior zip.pocket for newspapers, books, etc. English lever lock and 
fittings of solid brass. Single handle. Press studs in the base for slimming. Size 
17” x 11} in golden tan, brown or black; smooth polished hide, 
9 guineas; selected hog-grained leather, £7.10.0. Matching 
zip folio cases, size 16” x 10}" available separately at £2.5.0 
and £2.0.0, respectively. Post free. (In U.S.A. $27.50, $23.75. 
$8 and $7.25 respectively, carriage and insurance free. 
20% Customs duty payable in U.S.A.) 















Obtainable only direct from the craftsmen who 

make them. Prompt dispatch. Complete  satis- 

faction guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded immediately. 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Clouded Crystals 


Washington, DC 
HE proposition upon which there is the largest measure 
of agreement in the United States in this final full week 
before polling day is that the election has gone on too long. 
The fruits of sheer fatigue are evident—in the faces and 
voices and in many of the words of the candidates, in the 
laboured restatements of old positions on old issues and in 
the repetitive talk in the bars and railway carriages. 
The platitudes of the moment hang in the air like stale 
smoke : 


Two months ago—a month ago—I’d have said Eisen- 
hower . .. I think Stevenson has a very good chance... 
Ike’s lost the independent vote. . . . Just the same, there’s this 
It’s-time-for-a-change thing, and it goes very deep. . . . They 
talk Republican but when they get into.that polling booth ... 
People don’t vote on issues and personalities, they vote on 
what’s going to be good for them in their own back yard. ... 
Among those who have been moved and inspirited by 

Governor Stevenson’s eloquent liberalism there is a feeling 
that the United States will some- 
how be shamed in the eyes of the 
intelligent free world if it now fails 
to elect this Wilsonian symbol of 
the new America. Among those 
who have been and remain wedded 
to General Eisenhower there is an 
almost angry determination to 
stand by him and to claim that 
nothing has happened to alter the 
original argument that he is big 
enough, wise enough and good 
enough to hold together and lead 
a nation with a very tough four 
years in front of it. 


There is no good reason to 
doubt that when, in the embittered 
concluding stages of the campaign, 
each side accuses the other of the 
worst sort of demagoguery each is 
believing what it says. When 
President Truman declared that 
the Republicans who secured the 
passage of the McCarran Act and 
of other legislation affecting -dis- 
placed persons and would-be 
immigrants to the United States 
betrayed an anti-Catholic and anti-Jewish trend of thought, 
and that by embracing such Republicans General Eisenhower 
had underwritten such a trend, Mr Truman appeared to be 
speaking with conviction. But at the same time he provided 
General Eisenhower with a conviction which led him in turn 
to say that the Democrats were now “creating distrust, 
disunity and bigotry by falsely accusing others, including 
myself, of these evil things.” 

There are many Republicans who find themselves con- 
vinced that the Democrats have “ appeased ” or been “ soft.” 
about the Communists, even if they do not accept what 





Senator McCarthy and his imitators say and do not like the 
way they say it. And there are as many Democrats wh 
believe that the charges of the McCarthy school have been 
uttered, as Governor Stevenson said in his Cleveland speech 
last week, by “those who would beguile the voters by lie: 
or half-truths, or corrupt them by fear and falsehood” and 
in consequence are “committing spiritual treason agains, 
our institutions (by) doing the work of their enemies.” The 
Governor went on to tell his big audience: 


I said to you in my Acceptance Speech, accepting a nomina- 
tion that I did not seek, that I would rather lose the election 
than mislead the people. I meant it. . . . Whether this sort 
of campaign can be used in a great American election in the 
year of grace 1952 to defeat the candidate of one of the 
major. parties . . . is not just an issue of today but it must 


be settled today or it will affect not only American elections 
but American life for years—perhaps for generations . . 


In Buffalo at about that moment General Eisenhower was 
saying, also with great earnestness: 


“Feel Anything Yet?” 


I would rather look at the 
record than call names.... My 
only aim is to get the facts and 
nothing but the facts to every 
voting American... . Our dis- 
credited national leadership has 
been sapping the moral founda- 
tion of America. 

This assumption of righteous- 
ness by each of the parties is no 
brand new phenomenon, but there 
have not been many occasions 
when the independent, free-think- 
ing voter has been confronted by 
such irreconcilable claims. Some 
of the tongue-tied prophets suggest 
that this is why the polls have been 
indicating an abnormally large 
“undecided” group. This can 
also be explained, and has been 
explained, laboriously and te 
peatedly, in other ways: the voters 
do not feel sure whether or not 
the sacrifice in Korea is justified as 
the Democrats say it is, or 4 
“bungle” as the Republicans say 
it is ; the voters have been shocked 
Herblock in the Washington Post by the evidence of corruption in 

government, or have recognised that the talk about corrup- 

tion is nothing but a political ramp. But there is more 
statistical evidence behind the rather different contention that 
the undecided group will decide, quite late in the game, to 
vote, not for the most moral party or for the party which has 
stated the issues in the most compelling language, but for the 
party which the individual independent voter has individually 
concluded offers the best insurance of his individual future. 

The Gallup Poll has been showing that the voters divide 
most narrowly, but slightly on the Republican side, when asked 
which party they prefer. They have been more noticc ably 
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oro-Eisenhower when asked which candidate they prefer. But 
when asked which party they believe will do more for them 
_:ndividuals they have come down heavily on the Democratic 
ide. Those who are inclined to predict a Republican victory 
are those who believe that the magic of the Eisenhower 
name and a general “ throw-the-rascals-out ” sentiment (based 
on ‘rustration over the Korean war and disgust with the less 
attractive fruits of twenty years of Democratic rule) will count 
for most. Those who expect the Democrats to win think that 
the “ don’t-let-them-take-it-away ” sentiment will prevail 
when the chips are down. They believe that a lot of people 
may vote Democratic because they like Governor Stevenson’s 
wav and because they have grown disillusioned about General 
Eisenhower, but they think the election will be clinched by a 
greater number of people who will vote Democratic because 
they and their families are, and want to go on, living well. 


Neither body of crystal-gazers, however, sounds very sure; 
for a lack of faith in all polls, a suspicion of all statistics and a 
most uncomfortable sense of the inscrutability of the voters 
in the mass prevail in the land this week. How many people 
have been talking Republican and wearing Ike buttons because 
it seemed to be socially or commercially safer to do so ? How 
many such men and women have already decided that when 
the time comes they will pull the curtain across the entrance 
to the polling booth and secretly vote for Mr Stevenson ? 
Whether this shadowy company is fact or fiction nobody 
knows. Still less does anybody know with any certainty what 
will be done by the millions who genuinely do not yet know 
how they are going to vote and who may put off the final 
decision until a day or two or even an hour or two before they 
commit themselves. 


* 


A shared experience, a trend strong enough to produce a 
pattern, could set off a landslide in either direction. With an 


control of the House of Representatives and they could 
win the Senate by holding all the 21 Republican seats 
involved this year and winning two of the 14 Democratic 
seats at stake. A Stevenson landslide, or even a fairly definite 
Stevenson victory, might provide a securely Democratic 
House and a Democratic Senate at least as firmly held as the 
one President Truman has lately been working with. A 
narrowly won Eisenhower victory might, on the other hand, 
install a Republican President with a Democratic Senate. 


The new occupant of the White House will be whichever 
of the candidates wins 266 or more votes in the electoral 
college where each state votes as a block for the candidate who 
receives a majority, however narrow, of popular votes in the 
state. If it can be assumed, as most of the uncertain prophets 
do assume, that the Republican revolt in the South will not 
be powerful enough to lose him any southern or near-southern 
state, Mr Stevenson seems on paper to have a good chance 
of landing about 196 electoral votes. He would be over the 
top if he could carry New York (45 electoral votes) and 
California (32), or New York and Pennsylvania (32). But 
these three key states are widely thought to be doubtful. 
Ohio (25) and Michigan (20) are as widely awarded 
' General Eisenhower. In the lists which some do and some 
‘© not call doubtful there also appear Illinois (27) and 
‘nnesota (11). But it is more than possible that states 

-h both sides have written down as sure can go the other 
There is, in short, no list of states. adding up to 266 
cicctoral votes in which the reputable crystal-gazers have 
full confidence. Before the end of next week everyone will 
KNOW where he went wrong and by then it will seem to have 
been faint-hearted and foolish ever to have wondered. 
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According to Dr Gallup 


THE American Institute of Public Opinion blames its 
failure to predict the outcome of the 1948 presidential election 
accurately on two mistakes. Surveys were stopped too early 
to ‘allow for last-minute shifts of opinion and Dr Gallup 
allotted the undecided votes equally between the two candi- 
dates, while post-election surveys showed that the majority 
of such voters finally cast their ballots for Mr Truman. This 
year in his latest poll, of which the results were published on 
October 24th, Dr Gallup gave the Democrats a generous 
two-thirds of these votes. This had the non-committal 
result of dividing those polled equally on the question: 
“If the election were being held today, which party would 
you like to see win?” But when applied to the question 
“Which candidate would you prefer ? ” this allocation gave 
General Eisenhower a majority of popular votes. 


There is so far little indication in the accompanying charts 
of the growth in Governor Stevenson’s popularity which had 
been expected as he became better known. But Dr Gallup 
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attaches great importance to the additional question, “ Which 
party do you think is best for people like yourself ?” 
According to the October 24th poll, 50 per cent thought 
the Democratic party the best for them personally and 
only 30 per cent the Republican. There is still time for 
1948’s last-minute swing to the Democrats to be repeated 
and, as Dr Gallup carefully points out, American presi- 
dential elections are frequently “too close to be divined 
by any known research procedures.” 
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New England's Favours 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CONNECTICUT] 


THE attention which the presidential candidates are paying 
to southern New England suggests that even the homes of 
the bean and the cod may not be proof against last-minute 
blandishments. Time was when they were as safely in the 
Republican pocket as the South was in that of the Democrats, 
but both certainties have disappeared. Even in this old and 
thickly settled section, where mill workers and farmers all 
have their radios, and many have television sets, candidates 
dare not rely on these mechanical devices. No one can 
ignore the lesson which President Truman/taught in 1948— 
that it is the whistle stop and the personal appearance which 
win the yotes, 

Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire, the three states of 
northern New England, possess twelve electoral votes, and 
the chances are excellent that all twelve will be cast for the 
Republican candidate. Southern New England is less solid 
in its convictions, and there is reason to believe that at least 
some of its twenty-eight electoral votes cam be had for the 
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asking—if the asking is done in the right way. The puzzle 
is to find a way which will appeal to the mill hand, the 
farmer, the new immigrant, the old Yankee and the escapist 
from New York, who, together, make these states a trio of 
political crazy quilts. 


Massachusetts used to be solidly Republican, but in 1928 
its Italian and Irish Catholic voters ranged the state behind 
the unsuccessful Democratic candidate, Al Smith of New 
York. Massachusetts has been counted in the Democratic 
column ever since, but this year its voters show no eagerness 
to make up their minds. Little Rhode Island, which has 
also voted for a Democratic President since 1928, expects 
to give its four electoral votes to Governor Stevenson, but 
is not a certainty. Connecticut, whose eight electoral votes 
went to the Republicans by a slender majority in 1948, will 
probably repeat that choice this year, but the balance between 
rural Republicans and city Democrats is uncomfortably even. 


To make certain of these twenty-eight electoral votes 
takes more effort than they would be worth in a less hotly 
contested race. But if all twenty-eight can be won by the 


Democrats, they would more than offset those of Senator 
Individually, Rhode Island with four can 


Taft's Ohio. 
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counteract Idaho. This is not a time for neglecting <:q\j 
favours. Moreover, the question marks which hang i» the 
political skies of all three states involve the fate of Gover: 
and the control of Congress. The political composition of 
the Senate, now so closely divided, may depend on vh; 
happens in Connecticut. The death this year of Senato 
Brien 'McMahon means that his state must fill no: one 
Senatorial seat but two. 
* 


The three southern New England states are linke. 
economic and political similarities. All three contain 
numbers of foreign voters imperfectly absorbed into the 
older population; all three are heavily industrialised in 
certain sections and rural in others ; all three were staunchly 
Republican in earlier days and have recently been showing 
strong Democratic sympathies. ll these circumstances 
sharpen political conflict. 


In Massachusetts that conflict rages between the 
settler and the immigrant, the farmer and the factory hand, 
the Protestant and the Catholic, the Irish and the world. 
It has been said before that both Boston and New York have. 
in their political life, paid heavily for Britain’s ineptne 
Irish matters. Boston, at least, is still paying, though 
one of its mayors spent part of his term in a federal jail there 
has been a concerted effort on the part of other citizens to 
check Irish control of office and patronage. In the present 
election the Irish-American Governor, Mr Dever, is being 
challenged by a Republican, Mr Christian Herter, whose 
ancestors came from Germany in 1848; by this time Mr 
Herter, who has several terms in Congress to his credit, ranks 
almost as a Mayflower Yankee. The Senatorial contest is 
between Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr, seeking re-election 
behind a name that wakes august echoes, and Mr John 
Kennedy, whose wealthy Irish father was Antbassador to the 
Court of St James in the early years of the last war. Both 
contests are in doubt. 


The Irish influence penetrates south into Rhode Island, 
where the late US Attorney-General, Mr McGrath, whose 
reputation is now somewhat tarnished, began his political 
career. This is the smallest of states, a ragged oblong of 
picturesque coast with 674 persons for every rocky square 
mile. This dense population is composed mostly of skilled 
factory workers who give Rhode Island the highest industria! 
output a head of any state in the union. How all this can be 
crowded into 1,250 square miles, and leave room for farms, 
a major naval base and two fashionable summer resorts is 2 
mystery. 

In local matters the state’s political masters are the Italians, 
who cast a solid 30 per cent of the vote, and the Portuguese. 
It was the need to make sure that such groups do not dese"! 
their traditional Democratic allegiance this year which 
tempted President Truman to inject the issue of racial and 
religious discrimination into the campaign. The more secur: 
of Rhode Island’s two Senatorial seats is not at stake ; it 
occupied by Mr Theodore Green, a Democrat. The othe 
is held less surely by another Democrat, Senator John © 
Pastore, Italian by origin, Roman Catholic by faith, who ° 
hopeful of re-election despite the best efforts of his Republica” 
challenger, Mr Bayard Ewing. The Democratic Governo: 
Mr Dennis J. Robert, also counts on being returned. Hi 





‘““AMERICAN SURVEY ” is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication | 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial | 
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Republican opponent is Mr Raoul Archambault, a name 


supposed to appeal to the numerots French Canadians in this 
polyglot state. The Democrats expect to carry the state for 
Gove Stevenson, but the Republican promise of a change 
is at e during an industry-wide depression in the textile 
Mili 

-ticut, south of Massachusetts and west of Rhode 
Isla still in a state of rebellion against changes which 
has , accepted, however grudgingly, by its sister states. 
Its | ition is almost equally divided between the older 
stoc | the foreign born or first generation American, with 
the es on the short side of the division. Four-fifths of 
th ; normally cast along party lines, and so evenly split 
betw he parties that heavy pressure must be focussed on 
the « fifth to swing any election. From 1936 to 1944 
Connecticut gave its eight electoral votes to Franklin 
Rox t, but in 1948 it swung back to what used to be its 
traditional Republican orbit. 

The chance to name two Senators this year has spurred the 
pat to more than customary exertions. So far the 
Republican candidates, a New York banker who makes his 
home in the state’s expensive western fringe, and a West 
Hartford manufacturer, have failed to arouse much popular 
interest. The real campaigning centres are among the indus- 


trial population of the coast and the Connecticut River valley 
towns. The ladies of Greenwich and Westport may shine at 
political teas, but in Stamford, Bridgeport and New Haven 
the parties rely on loud speakers. There, where the 
Democratic vote is normally heavy, Republicans have 
brought every weapon into play, even enlisting Senator 
McCarthy’s brand of demagogic appeal to capture the 
resentful and fanatic. 


Two years ago the state leaders would have none of 


Senator McCarthy, but his much publicised quarrel with 
Senator Benton, who must now seek re-election, has made 
him seem so useful that they have recently invited him to sit 
on platforms with them. It is not impossible that, in spite 
of devoted attention to the state’s many small businessmen, 
Senator Benton may lose his seat. Not only must he fend 


off Republican attackers from, other states, but he also faces 
‘rouble from the old mayor of industrial Bridgeport, who 
would like to go to Washington. Mayor McLevy, running 
for the Senate on the Socialist ticket, has no chance of victory, 
may drain off enough votes to defeat Mr Benton. 
Perhaps this is why he has been enabled to wage a hopeless 
campaign. On the other hand, Representative Ribicoff, the 
other Democratic candidate for the Senate, may succeed. 


if > 
VUL \ 


American Notes 
White House via Korea ? 


With so many voters still undecided, both parties are 
“live to anything which may start a landslide. General 
Eis:nhower’s promise, if he is elected, to go himself to 
Korea to seek a speedy and honourable peace is a heavier 
cc “nth-hour blow to the Democrats than Senator McCarthy’s 
muc-touted “exposure” of Governor Stevenson, put on 
oe air by a group of old America-firsters. The Governor 
was prepared for the Senator’s attempt to exploit his 

pition on Mr Alger Hiss in 1949. He had already told 


an vidience in Cleveland that General Eisenhower and Mr™ 


John Foster Dulles, as colleagues of Mr Hiss on the board 
*' xc Carnegie Foundation in 1949, were equally endangered 
oy the doctrine of by association. Most thoughtful 
‘Accricans feel that Mr Stevenson’s statement that Mr Hiss 


: ae good reputation—as he obviously did—should never 
‘1\c been raised im the campaign. There are signs that 
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Senator McCarthy watered down his text after General 
Eisenhower denounced “smear by innuendo,” though the 
General named no names and can hardly return any votes 
the Senator’s tactics may have won for him. 


‘ General Eisenhower’s Korean offer is evidently the 

solution” it has long been hinted he had up his sleeve 
and which President Truman, who rushes in where other 
Democrats fear to tread, last week demanded should be put 
on the table. It has attractions for the voters—particularly 
women, who now outnumber men voters by 2 million—who 
résent the Korean casualty lists, the conscription of sons 
and husbands, and high prices. How the negotiators at 
Panmunjom would be helped by the presence of General 
Eisenhower—who walked so innocently into Senator Taft's 
trap—is not easy to see. The high premium he puts on an 
immediate settlement may even make their task harder, 
endangering, as Governor Stevenson said, “the unshakable 
determination to stand firm, the only background against 
which an honourable and final settlement can be reached.” 
The Governor’s reply, delivered after a day of conferences 
on how to meet the General’s latest offensive, was that the 
root of the trouble was in Moscow, not Korea. This was 
truer, though probably less effective, than the following hint 
that the General might be contemplating a widening of the 
war, a charge designed to smoke the General out. 


* 


If the protest against Korea is the Republicans’ ace, 
prosperity under New Deal measures is the Democrats’, and 
Mr Truman and Mr Stevenson have been playing it for 
all it is worth. General Eisenhower, in his last swing through 
the industrial east, has been trying to trump it by belated 


assurances that he favours high wages and, at the first sign . 


of a depression would bring all the resources of the govern- 
ment into play. Some observers wonder, however, whether 
Korea is not a much more vivid election issue to the 7,500,000 
voters coming to the polls for the first time this year than 
the rigours of a depression they never experienced. Nearly 
75 million voters have now registered and are thus qualified 
to vote, a 12 per cent increase on the number who registered 
in 1948, although the voting population has only risen by 
3.5 per cent. In New York, at least, the Republican areas 
seem to have done the best. But it is thought that only 
about 55 million will actually vote, a smaller percentage of 
the electorate than the §9 per cent who took sides in 1940. 
If these estimates are accurate, they hardly point to a massive 
protest vote. 
* * * 


Pushing Down the Communists 


Two years after the passage of the McCarran Internal 
Security Act, over the President’s veto, the first step has 
been taken along the road leading to a test of the Act’s 
doubtful constitutionality. The Subversive Activities Control 
Board has been advised, by a panel which has conducted full 
hearings, that the Communist party should be forced to 
register as a “ Communist-action organisation,” because it is 
a revolutionary movement dominated by a foreign country. 
The party is sure to appeal against this ruling, if it is 
accepted, as it almost certainly will be, by the full board, and 
it is likely to be another two years before the Supreme Court 
reaches a decision. Even if the decision goes against the 
Communists, the party will not be outlawed, any more than 
it was by the Court’s. earlier decision in favour of the Smith 
Act, under which the party’s leaders are being sent to prison. 
But if the Communist party is finally forced to register under 
the Internal Security Act, its members will be subjected to 
various special requirements and prohibitions which, in the 
opinion of the critics of the Act, will merely have the effect 
of pushing the party still further underground, not of 
smothering it altogether. 


The panel’s report appeared, very conveniently fer the 
Administration, just two weeks before the election. Further- 
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more, the \rtorney-General, as evidence that he is not “ soft” 
on Communism, is pressing for the deportation of a number 
of foreign-»orn Communists, including several of the leaders 
now in ja. In some of these cases denaturalisation proceed- 
ings will first be required. They will also be necessary if the 
Attorney-(.cneral is to prove, as he is trying to do, that he 
js not “ s on crime either, by the deportation of Mr Frank 
Costello, (:¢ New York gambler now in prison for contempt 
of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee. 

However. the Republicans, with the help of Democrats 
such as Senator McCarran and Senator O’Connor who 
seldom hesitate to harass the Administration, are also making 
a last pre-clection attack on Communism in government with 
deeds as well as words. And there is a strong suspicion that, 
to some o! them at least, the deéds are particularly welcome 
because they involve incidentally an attack on the inter- 
nationalist activities of the United States. :Mr Paul R. Porter 
is being summoned home from his important post with the 
Mutua! Security Agency in Paris, to explain why he appears 
never to have repudiated views’ expressed nearly twenty years 


azo when he was a young Socialist. And Mr Whittaker 
Chambers has once more been brought back’ from his farm 
to strengthen the case against those American employees of 
the United Nations who have refused to tell the Senate 
Judiciary Committee whether or not they are or have been 
Communists. To the disgust of the committee, Mr Trygve 
Lie has refused to stop their salaries, although he has sent 
them on leave, until the question has been fully considered 
by a special international panel of “ eminent jurists.” 


* * * 


Metals—Too Little and Too Much 


The new British loan of 20,000 tons of aluminium to 
the United States and the delay in the repayment of the 
earlier loan will probably save the American authorities from 
having to reduce allocations of aluminium for non-essential 
uses. Manufacturers are already restive at the postponement 
of the removal of controls on the metal, which had been 
expected early next year, and are complaining that they are 
being restricted more severely than their competitors in 
allied countries. The latest shortage of aluminium is partly 


the result of the steel strike, which held up the completion 
of new facilities, but mainly of droughts in the Pacific north- 
west and the Tennessee Valley, which have meant a drastic 
teduction in supplies of hydro-electricity in the two chief 
aluminium producing districts. The shortage has made it 
impossible to find aluminium for the strategic reserve ; 
‘urthermore, estimates of the amount of aluminium needed 
in the event of all-out mobilisation have recently been sub- 
stantially increased. As a result at the beginning of October 
the Defence Production Administration announced a third 
round of aluminium expansion, an addition of 200,000 tons 
a year, which would bring total: domestic capacity to 
1,746,000 tons a year by 1955, am increase of over 1,000,000 
tons sin 1950, : 

It is expected that private-enterprise will be ready to 
undertaxe this aluminium expansion, but the DPA has sug- 
gested ‘bably more as a threat than anything else, that 
the g ment may itself be forced to make up deficiencies 
in the output of the six “ Band One” heat-resisting metals, 
heeded in large quantities for jet aircraft and other new 


Weapons. Nickel is probably one-of the six ; the others may 
de tungsten, cobalt, beryllium, tantalum and columbium. 
The D} \ has instructed the various government agencies 
concerned to intensify their efforts te save these “ Band One” 
metals wherever possible, in both military and civilian uses, 
and to do all they can—and there are many means available— 
‘0 Increase Output from both domestic and foreign sources, 
in order that greater supplies may be available for the 


stockpile 


ut. 


The stockpile is understood to contain most, if not all, 
of the lead and zine that is required as a wartime reserve, 
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and for this reason metal traders were suspicious of the 
attempts to steady the market for these metals, made during 
the late summer by the stockpile buyers. If these attempts 
were repeated they would almost certainly be assailed as 
unjustified government interference with free competition. 
It is therefore unlikely, especially as the expansion in lead 
and zinc mining appears to have been overdone, that the 
government will do anything to check the recent fall in prices 
of these metals, which followed the reopening of the London 
Metal Exchange, even though a number of marginal mines 
have already been forced to close. There is, however, begin- 
ning to be pressure for government assistance for the smaller 
mines and: for an increased tariff on imported lead and zinc. 


* * * 


Gadgets for Candidates 


This has been a “ television campaign” and candidates 
have submitted to the strains and the indignities involved— 
the lights, the make-up and the hustle—to bring their cases 
and their faces into the living-rooms of the nation. One 
invention, designed to mitigate the ordeal, is the teleprompter, 
an electronic device that slowly unrolls the speaker’s text, 
in large print, outside the audience’s sight. The telepromvier, 
had its first national debut when Mr Herbert Hoover fell out 
of step with it at the Republican Convention. _ Further 
publicity attended General Eisenhower’s failure to synchro- 
nise with the technicians. But this must have been due to 
inexperience, For, almost a year before, the device had 
proved a discreet and invaluable assistant to grateful profes- 
sionals on television and on the films. With three or four 
scattered around the room, it is possible to be completely 
natural. Owners of the device take elections in their stride ; 
they count on a bigger, steadier market from businessmen 
called on to address a convention or their workers. 


A more fantastic brain-child is the talkathon, a patented 
scheme for placing a candidate on the air for twenty-five 
hours, prepared to answer all questions telephoned to him 
and to demand support and contributions he has surely 
earned, Governor Dewey used a modified talkathon with 
great success in 1950, but the device did not really catch on 
until this year as a -way ‘of attracting attention to a relatively 
unknown candidate. Its most triumphant exponent was an 
obscure Judge Cherry, in Arkansas, who ousted the Governor 
by talkathon. Regrettably, even its attractions did not 
enable Mr Len Schmitt to defeat Senator McCarthy in 
Wisconsin. But Mr Di Salle, who is running for Senator in 
Ohio, is using it to overcome the lead of his well-established 
opponent, Senator Bricker. 


As seems only fair, the voter will also have the services 
of science’at his disposal when he sits down on Tuesday 
night to hear the results. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System is using Univac, the “Giant Brain,” an elec- 
tronic automatic computer, at Philadelphia to compare the 
returns, hour by hour, with the results in 1944 and 1948. 
The machine was given about a fortnight to “ memorise ” 
these earlier statistics. The National Broadcasting Company, 
not to be outdone, will rely on the similar but smaller 
Monrobot to pick out significant trends and help mere 
humans to predict the result as early as possible. 


* * * 


War Between the Textile States 


A government proposal to review the minimum wage 
which must be paid by mills with government contracts worth 
$10,000 or more has provided a new battlefield for the long 
war between the textile interests still left in New England 
and those which have established themselves in the lower- 
paid South. During the past six months workers in the 
northern mills have had to accept the first general wage cuts 
since the nineteen-thirties to enable their employers to survive 
a recession made more bitter by southern competition. The 
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southern mill-owners reftised last year to grant the increases 
in wages won in the North. As it now has 80 per cent of all 
cotton and rayon capacity, it is the South which calls the 
economic tune and the North which must dance. It has 
political power, too. Southern legislators this year have 
managed to prevent government contracts from being placed 
wholly in New England, arguing that whatever distress was 
relieved there would merely be transferred below the Mason- 
Dixon line. The formula adopted was so complicated that 
virtually no contracts were placed until the worst of recession 
was past. 

Northern mill-owners hope, however, that a review of the 
87 cents an hour minimum established in 1948, in the light of 
wages now prevailing, may reduce the wage advantage of 
20 to 2§cents an hour which the South enjoys. The Walsh- 
Healey Act was passed in 1936, at the height of the New 
Deal, to make sure that government purchases did not 
encourage sweat-shop conditions or substandard wages. 
Under the Act the Wages and Hours Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labour (whose Secretary today is Mr Tobin, a 
Massachusetts man) has three times set minimum wages for 
textile firms with government contracts. These tend to 
become the minimum for the whole industry. Each time the 
industry has been considered as a unit, on the ground that a 
single market exists for textiles, but the wage set in 1948 
was that prevailing in mills in the South-East. It is the 
contention of New England that a single minimum should 
continue to be set, but that it should represent wages paid 
throughout the industry. The Southerners are demanding 
that there should be a dual standard, as there is in some 
other industries. Most of the government witnesses appeared 
to favour the contention of the North, but the southern 
spokesmen are determined, if they are worsted, to take their 
case to the courts. 


* * * 
A Kettle of Frozen Fish 


To the satisfaction of local Senators, the Pacific tuna 
fishing industry is being closely studied from all sides by two 
government agencies—the Tariff Commission and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior. The 
first, which held hearings early this year on the desirability of 
raising the duty on tinned tuna, is now to decide whether 
imports of fresh and frozen tuna should be caught in the 
tariff net from which they were saved by the Senate last 
summer, while the second is considering whether the 
industry needs the help of price supports or perhaps of a 
subsidy. From a canning point of view, tuna has become 
the leading American fish, largely as the result of the efforts 
of fish packers to create a mass*market. All branches of the 
tuna industry are concentrated on the Pacific coast, mainly 
around the Southern Californian ports, but packers elsewhere 
ere beginning to tin frozen tuna. This partly explains why 
many Californian canners favour a tariff which would put 
up the price of their raw material. 


Last year shoals of the frozen fish from Peru and Japan 
swamped the American market, and there was also a 
temporary increase in imports of tinned tuna, but over- 
expansion of the American tuna industry in all its branches 
also seems to have something to do with the fact that by the 
end of 1951 the tuna fishing fleet was unable to sell its 
catches. This has been very pleasant for the consumers of 
tuna sandwiches, one of the few foods which have fallen 
steadily in price. Protests against the proposed duty on tuna 
have also come from the owners of the refrigerated ships 
which have made the importation of fresh tuna possible and 
from those in the State Department and elsewhere who are 
concerned at the contradiction between such a duty and the 
country’s declared policy of building up both the Peruvian 
and the Japanese economies. 


The Tariff Commission has recently refused to help the 
New England fishing fleet. by raising the tariff on frozen 
fillets of fish such as cod and haddock. The scarcity of meat 
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during the war and its high price since has meant a ; 
increased demand for these fish, especially since they 
be sent all over the country in the frozen form. Bu: New 
English fishermen are being squeezed out of this ex 
market by the more up-to-date Canadian industry. which 
also has the advantage of prolific fishing grounds n. 
its ports. As a result the leading American packers . 
types of frozen fish are moving to Canada and anoth« 
tional New England industry is dying of inanition. 

But in the State of Washington the fish, with the help 
of the local opponents of interference from Washington. D . 
have routed another federal agency, for the moment . 
The local courts have refused to allow the City of Tacoma. 
which had the backing of the Federal Power Commission. 
to build a dam on the Cowlitz River as part of its hydre- 
electric development, on the grounds that it would disturb 
a fish sanctuary. 


iCast, 


Shorter Notes 


As the result of President Truman’s personal intervention 
in the coal dispute, the faces of all concerned have been 
temporarily saved and next Tuesday the Democratic candi- 
date should be able to count on the support of the coal- 
miners, whose votes are especially important in such key 
states as Pennsylvania and Illinois. The coal owners. who 
were no more satisfied than was Mr Lewis with the Wage 
Stabilisation Board’s refusal to permit an increase of more 
than $1.50 a day in miners’ wages, are. now going to pay 
the extra 40 cents in their agreement with the union into a 
special fund. This will be set aside until some way has been 
found of getting round the board’s objection to it. Mean- 
while Mr Lewis has sent the miners back to work for only 
the permitted rise of $1.50. : 


* 


The investors’ dream, a bond whose dollar value increases 
as the cost of living goes up, but cannot fall below the face 
value of the bond, has come true for workers in a magnesium 
company. Under the terms of their new union contract, in 
place of back wages they will be given the bonds, which will 
be revalued every half-year ; interest payments will also be 
flexible. A new contract entered into by another firm gives 


every worker an individual paid holiday on his birthday. 
. 


Television viewers may not be entertained by future Con- 
gressional hearings, as they were during the Kefauver crime 
investigation, if Congress takes to heart a recent court 
decision. Two gambling figures, claiming their constitutional 
rights were infringed by television and radio broadcasts of 
the sessions, refused to testify. They have been upheld by a 
federal judge. The conflict between Congressional procedure 
and constitutional rights was also shown when, in another 
recent case, the publicity resulting from Congressional hear- 
ings was held to have been prejudicial to the fair trial of the 
accused, an Internal Revenue Collector, whose conviction /or 
corruption has been set aside by the Appeals Court. 


* 


Integrating air service with the needs of the communit:cs 
it serves is the goal of an airport programme ordered by 
President Truman on the basis of a special study by the 
Airport Commission, which was set up in February al'ct 
several serious accidents: The Commission recommends 
that cities be protected against disasters by special zoning of 
airport areas, that stricter traffic control include the sepa'a- 
tion of military from civilian craft at busy airfields, that more 
money be spent on new airports and on improving present 
ones and that helicopter service be developed for postal and 


freight traffic as well as for bringing passengers from metro- 
politan centres to outlying airports. — 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Italian Balance Sheet 


N a speech made this week, Italy’s Minister of the 

Treasury, Signor Pella, made it plain that its financial 
resources were strained to the utmost and that no further 
rearmament burden could be envisaged. At every stage, 
over the past few. years, Italy has found itself faced with 
a clear and inexorable choice between monetary chaos on 
the one hand and unemployment on the other. It has 
courageously chosen the latter (the latest figures give 
2,243,938 unemployed) and has placed the stability of the 
lira at the top of its programme. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment has to undertake a $160 million a year social welfare 
programme. With the expansion of exports, the dilemma 
took on a particularly cruel form. Yet Italy’s survival 
depends on this expansion because of the limited capacity 
of domestic consumption and the increasing need for 
imported raw materials. As Italy’s credit balance with 
EPU increased, so did the danger of inflation. A 
ecrease in exports, on the other hand, meant even greater 
unemployment. Signor de Gasperi’s Cabinet acted with great 
courage. In the autumn of 1951, in order to maintain tight 
control over domestic credit and bring its EPU account into 
balance, the Government let down the import barriers and 
adopted a policy of extreme liberalisation. As a result, Italy’s 
balance of trade has appreciably deteriorated and unemploy- 
ment has been created in numerous industries. 


Comparing the first six months of 1951 and 1952, imports 
have risen by 10 per cent and exports have declined by 9 per 
cent. More wheat, raw cotton, iron, and crude oil have been 
imported, wheréas there have been sharp cuts in the export 
of dried fruit, wines, textiles and non-metallic ores. French 
import restrictions have led to a decrease in Italian exports to 
France from a monthly average of $15 million in the fourth 
quarter of 1951 to about $8 million a month for the first half 
of this year. Imports, however, have remained at an average 
monthly level of about $7 million. Imports from the United 
States average some $47 million a month, whereas exports 
rarely exceed $10 million. With the countries of eastern 
Europe, however, Italy maintains a favourable balance, 
exporting some $14 million worth of goods during the first 
six months of 19§2, as compared with $10 million worth of 
imports. Taken all in all, Italy’s adverse balance of trade 
tesults in a deficit of some 300 billion lire, a figure 60 per 
cent above that of last year. None the less, its EPU surplus 
in September still came to 7.7 million units. 


This export crisis (as it can be legitimately called) has 
provoked widespread criticism of the Government’s inflexible 
monetary policy. Arguments are often heard for a partial 
relaxation of credit and for a somewhat more restrictive 
tariff policy. Up to now, however, the Government shows 
little intention of modifying its primarily anti-inflationary 
stand. The note circulation, moreover, continues to increase, 
by 9.1 billion lire, for example, from July to August. The 
Government will prefer to rely on off-shore purchases and an 
export credit guarantee which is at present being worked out. 
Exporters obviously face two risks: that of not being able 
to sell their goods and that of not getting paid once they have 
sold them. The Italian Government seems prepared to assume 
some 75 per cent of the latter risk (as compared with the 85 
per cent coverage extended by the British Government). This 
may indicate that Italian exporters will concentrate increas- 
ingly on the “ people’s* democracies ” and Latin America, in 
both of which foreign currencies are scarce and a seller’s risks 
corr “spondingly great. 


In the last few months, there have been signs of recovery. 
There has been an expansion in investment and consumer 
goods industries. There has been an increase in the building 
trades and an important and steady upswing in the tourist 
trade (in 1951 there were 5.5 million tourists to Italy). The 
increase in aggregate national income continues even when 
foreign aid and the growth in population are excluded. 
Despite floods, moreover, the prospects for a good harvest are 
excellent and should allow a cut in the grain imports, which 
reached 940,000 tons in the first seven months of this year. 
The level of industrial production has, on the whole, been 
maintained and the sharp decrease in the number of strikes 


has permitted an increase of 0.7 per cent over the first half 
of last year. 


Life Blood from Abroad 


This is largely due; however, to the constant stream of 
American’ aid with which the Italian economy has been 
rebuilt. . Allotments to Italy by the Ecohomic Co-operation 
Administration and the Mutual Security Agency alone 
totalled $1,470,700,000 between April, 1948 and May, 1952. 
Of these $135,900,000 are as yet unassigned. Life blood 
from foreign sources is being constantly pumped into the 
Italian economic system, the latest being in the form of off- 
shore purchases-by the United States which will amount to 
$142 million in the first year and will benefit more than 130 
separate firms. The notion that the Italian economy is in 
a state of sound health must therefore admit of rather special 
qualifications. 


With regard to prices; Signor de Gasperi finds himself in 
a position not altogether different from that of M. Pinay. 
Although he has obtained definite decreases in wholesale 
prices, the retail price index continues to cause alarm. After 
a 12 per cent increase, which reached its climax in January, 
1951, wholesale prices are roughly back to a pre-Korean level. 
Retail prices (depending mostly on food stuffs) on the other 
hand, have been climbing constantly. If 1938 is taken as 
unity, prices stood at §8 in January, 1950, at 64 in July, 1951, 
and at 66 in July of this year, a rise which is not catastrophic 
but none the less subject to close watching. Wage increases 
and transportation costs are the main factors involved. 


What conclusions can be drawn from this whole picture ? 
It is clear that Italy has done remarkably well in the face of 
great postwar difficulties. Its monetary policy is a model of 
classical restraint, albeit suffering from a certain rigidity. 
So far, the Communist threat has been defeated on the vital 
industrial front. The constant threat of unemployment has 
created the paradoxical sight of Communist workers busily 
manufacturing $90 million worth of high explosives under 
American contracts. By imposing considerable hardships on 
its own population, the Italian Government has succeeded in 
gaining the respect and confidence of its allies. As a 
New York bank recently put it, “Italy is a good risk.” 
But it would be foolish to underestimate the elements of 
stress and instability latent in Italy’s economic life. - Solutions 
have still to be worked out for the problems of unemployment 
and for the backwardness of the South. Whether, for instance, 
this could be done at the moment without a significant relaxa- 
tion in the Government's attitude towards credit restrictions 
must remain an open question. Italy, moreover, will soon 
be facing increased German and Japanese competition. Its 
liberal import policies will make the country extremely 
vulnerable in the race for world markets. The problem of 
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overpopulation remains unsolved and its permanence seems 
unhappily assured by immigration barriers on the one hand 
and Catholic doctrine on the other. But, above all, Italy has 
a totally dependent economy and every step forward has to 
be taken with the aid of a foreign crutch. As long as the cold 


war remains at high tension, the skeleton of American isola-- 


tionism will remain in the closet and Italy can count on a 
stream of dollars. If the Communists should launch a real 
peace offensive, however, or if Republicanism should have 
a chance to disclose some of its more authentic atavisms, 
Italy’s dependence may prove mortal. 


At Coal-Steel Headquarters 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


One day last week a Luxemburg paper devoted several 
columns to the phenomenon that has recently appeared in 
the heart of this small European capital: the High Authority 
of the European Coal-Steel Community. The article 
conveyed very accurately the blend of pride, curiosity and 
concern with which most Luxemburgers view the experiment 
now unfolding in their midst. It was lavishly illustrated, 
mostly with pictures of the tin-type variety: M. Monnet, 
Chairman of the Authority, in spirited discussion with Sir 
Cecil Weir, chief of the British delegation ; the six beaming 
children of M. Coppé, Belgian representative on the High 
Authority ; three cheerful policemen on guard at the Court 
of Justice ; and the first engaged couple, Signor Giacchero, 
Italian member Of the Authority, and his secretary. 


Running through this homely account of the new Com- 


munity, however, were two contrasting themes. On the one . 


hand, the paper expressed a nostalgia for the old days, more 
or less insisting that not one millimetre be shorn from the 
stature of the sovereign Duchy of Luxemburg ; and on the 
other hand it carried a note of anxious hope that the new 
supra-national authority will in some way help to create 
a revitalised Western Europe. 


These sentiments are not confined to Luxemburg: Much 
the same thoughts go through the minds of the nine men 
on the High Authority who, after only three months on the 
job, are profoundly conscious that their hardest task is how 
to strike a balance between the pressure ‘of political interests 
at home and the drive for integration. Above all, everyone is 
concerned that integration shall be a partnership of equals 
and that the Community shall become neither the creature 
of one dominant power nor a Franco-German diarchy. 


It is too early to say how these conflicts will be resolved 
and what shape the organisation will assume. Like all inter- 
national bodies it will sooner or later acqiire a personality 
of its own ; at the moment its outstanding traits seem to be a 
quiet sense of mission without any fanaticism and an 
abundance of plunging energy which sometimes creates the 
appearance of chaos. Until very recently the Authority had 
little to show for its effort, partly because energies were 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides quarterly reports 
on economic and ‘business conditions in 


Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, India, Indo-China, Indonesia, Israel, 
lialy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Kenya, Malaya, “Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Persia, 
Philippines, Portugal, Siam, Southern Rhodesia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
Uruguay, U.S.A., Venezuela, Western Germany. 


These reports give a concise analysis of matters of concern 
to exporters and investors. Particulars may be obtained 
from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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diverted to the question of political relations with the Cownc;] 
of Europe at Strasbourg and partly because the technical 
problems before them are both vast and novel. 


Now, however, things are beginning to move. Last week 
the first communiqué announced the formation of a int 
committee to work out in definite form the future associition 
between Great Britain and the Community. This has been 
a welcome surprise to those who had expected tha: the 
Authority might postpone placing relations on a wor ing 
basis until it had got into its stride and crystallised its own 
policy. If the Authority has its way, Britain will eventually 
‘muddle through” to a point where it both retains its 
identity as leader of the Commonwealth and acquires a new 
identity as an important de facto partner of the 
Community. The intention is to work gradually toward 
end by such means as concerting investment programme 
commercial policies. 


The Authority’s second communiqué announced the 
imminent arrival in Luxemburg of some 150 experts. 
Drawn from governments, trade unions and business, they 
represent the best and most experienced minds in the coal 
and steel industries of the six nations. Until the end of the 
month the Authority will concentrate on picking their brains 
for the purpose of drafting its first report, due for presenta- 
tion to the Community’s Assembly in January. Their views 
will be sought on five main topics: the long-term outlook for 
markets; the general investment programme, including 
provision for workers’ housing ; short-term supplies and 
needs, such as the questions of coal allocation and supplies of 
iron ore and scrap ; the levy, or in other words the special 
taxation powers of the High Authority ; and transport, par- 
ticularly the removal of discriminatory freight rates. 
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Free Trading Plans Delayed 


With such a report the danger is, of course, that Europe 
will be presented with yet another compilation of individual 
national statistics and plans. What is needed and expecied 
from the High Authority is an assessment of total productive 
capacity among the six, an evaluation of the markets available 
to them and suggested plans whereby the six, working as a 
unit, can seize market opportunities in the most efficient 
manner. If the Authority is to command the respect and 
co-operation of its subjects, it will have to engage not in | 
filing of figures but in operational research and planning 


While these discussions proceed, the Authority is also in 
the throes of devising its own organisational structure. The 
position is still fluid, but at present it looks as if nine major 
divisions will be set up: production, investment, marketing 
transport, legal, financial, social welfare, progress contro! and 
economic (this, perhaps the most important department. 
would be concerned’ with the impact of the coal and stec! 
industries on the total economy of the six powers). 


It is not intended that any of these divisions should become 
empires. Current thinking is thatno more than two or three 
officials for each department will be maintained at head- 
quarters. They can be envisaged almost as the management 
directorate of a business corporation who will call on the 
advice of outside experts whenever needed. 


The common market itself, which the “Authority is 
supposed to establish and then ‘supervise, is still some wa) 
off. The original plan called for the coal trade-among the 
six nations to be freed by February and the steel trade by 
April, but it is now clear that a longer period of study and 
preparation is required. Among the problems that mus! 
first be solved is the question of high-cost Belgian coal 
production. Under the Schuman treaty the Belgians were 
to receive financial help from more economic producers in 
the area to enable them to modernise or shut down coal 
mines. Now the Belgian coal industry is pleading with the 
Authority not to make maxinium use of the treaty provision 
that permits it to reduce Belgian coal production by three 


per cent annually. 
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Battle Act and Boycott 


Mr HariMAN, the United States Mutual Security Adminis- 
trator, bas mow published _ his first report on opera- 
tions under the Battle Act. This much-criticised Act; which 
came into effect last January, requires that the United States 
should stop aid to any country that refuses to co-operate in 
restricting exports of strategically important goods to the 
Soviet bloc. It divides the commodities with which it deals 
into three main groups. Arms, ammunition, military equip- 
ment and atomic energy materials make up the first. If a 
country knowingly permits these to be exported to the Soviet 
bloc, all American aid must automatically be withheld from 
it ; but as yet no such case has arisen. The second category 
includes petroleum products, railway equipment, most non- 
ferrous metals, and certain types of aircraft, vessels, synthetic 
rubber, tyres, chemicals, steel alloys, and electrical, metal- 
working, and other industrial equipment. The general 
intention is that export of these, too, should be wholly 
prohibited ; but the President is authorised to continue aid 
to a country sending such goods to the Soviet bloc, if circum- 
stances justify it. 

In the six months covered by the report, three known 
cases of this kind occurred. Denmark supplied the Soviet 
Union with a 13,000 ton tanker; the Netherlands sent 
$240,000 worth of oil exploration gear to Poland; and 
a grinding machine valued at $11,000 was shipped from Italy 
to Rumania. In each instance, Mr Truman directed that 
aid should continue. In letters to committees of Congress, 
he pointed out that these exports had been promised before 
the Battle Act was passed ; that the three exporting countries 
were actively co-operating in the joint defence of the West ; 
that, in the case of Italy, administrative errors were largely 
responsible for the fact that the machinery was allowed to 
leave the country ; and that, if US aid was stopped, the 
three countries would have to trade with the Soviet bloc on a 
scale which would be to its benefit and to the detriment of 
the free world. The President’s views were supported by all 
the expert departments concerned. 


Communist Trade —If it Pays 


As regards the third and largest class of goods which it 
covers, the Battle Act does not envisage a complete embargo, 
but only a restriction of exports. The prémise is that no 
risk is involved if exports of these commodities to the Soviet 
bloc are kept at a reasonable level, or that any such risk will 
be offset by the value of the goods received in exchange. 
In short, the aim is to ensure that the net advantage of trade 
in these less strategic goods shall fall to the free nations. 
The lists of controlled goods are long, and they are frequently 
amended in view of changing conditions ; but the major 
items are Certain raw materials, machine tools, and mining, 
Construction, transport and electrical equipment. This task 
of control is much .more complex than that of handling the 
embargoed commodities, and the Battle Act does not 
authorise the ending of American aid to any country that 
commits a single breach of its agreements in this respect. 
The President is merely required to stop aid if he finds that 
4 country is not effectively co-operating in the general plan. 
To date, no such action has been taken. 


The delicate nature of this system of joint control emerges 
clearly ‘rom this summary of the Act’s provisions. As the 
Teport points out, the effectiveness of the controls depends 
on the extent to which the co-operating nations can agree 

th on action and on definition. Long before the Battle Act 
came before Congress, this agreement was a reality. The 
main industrial nations of the free world had agreed to deny 
Strategic goods to the Communists before the Korean war 
began, and had set up consultative machinery for that 
Purpose. Since then, they have developed many techniques 
to defeat the ingenious tricks used by the Communists to 
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smuggle in military supplies by way of as many as five inter- 
mediate countries. There is no better evidence of the value 
of the contro] system than the fact that Soviet agents have 
offered ten times the normal price for some of the contraband 
that they sought to acquire. 


_All, of course, is not perfect. There is room for genuine 
differences of opinion as to what exports are “ strategic,” and 
in which category they fall ; the wall of secrecy that surrounds 
the Communist economy makes it difficult to establish the 
facts. But the Administrator’s report is remarkable for the 
depth of understanding of European and Asian problems that 
it shows. Although it rightly discusses the possibility of 
developing new sources of supply in the free world, it 
repeatedly emphasises that many free nations need some 
degree of trade with the Soviet bloc. It cites British and Dutch 
dependence on east European timber, Scandinavian need for 
eastern markets for fish, the importance of entrepot trade for 
Hongkong, and the political problems that might arise if a 
limited amount of rubber from Malaya could not be sold to 
Russia. (It is noted that, since the United Nations called 
for an embargo on strategic exports to China, the only rubber 
shipped there has come from Ceylon, which neither belongs 
to Uno nor receives American aid.) Throughout, the report 
is concerned to point out that any total embargo would injure 
the free world more than the Soviet bloc, and that the Battle 
Act itself recognises that the control system must be selective. 
Such a selective system cannot be emotionally satisfying, 
either to the American who suspects his European partners 
of backsliding, or to the European who resents forgoing any 
chance of getting new markets or non-dollar supplies. In the 
words of the report, 


The destruction of free world unity, through the exploita- 
tion and distortion of legitimate differences of opinion among 
the free nations, is a primary goal of the Kremlin’s political 
and propaganda warfare. It is therefore particularly impor- 
tant, here and abroad, to foster the fullest public understand- 
ing of the need for effective controls over strategic exports. 
At the same time, the public must be alert to the dangers of 
arbitrary or intemperate action. 


The report itself will do much to increase this public under- 
standing. As well as expounding the whole case for the 
controls, it shows how the Communist propaganda machine 
has tried to exploit the east-west trade issue, not only through 
the Moscow conference held in April, but by planting rumours 
about fat eastern contracts obtained by one European country 
in order to rouse the suspicion of others, and even inventing 
stories of strategic goods being sent to-Russia from Europe in 
hopes of leading to criticism in the United States. It is 
precisely such tactics that might lead to “ arbitrary or intem- 
perate action,” and public opinion in the free world will 
need to be constantly on guard against them. 


The New Rhone Barrage 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


FRANCE has made a major and spectacular step forward in 
the utilisation of its natural resources. The hydroelectric 
power station opened by the President of the French 
Republic last Saturday is the largest in Western Europe with 
a mean annual production of 2,000 million kWh. The world- 
champion barrage is in Columbia, U.S.A. (13,000 million 
kWh) and the longest one, at Dneprostoi in the Soviet Union 
produces 3,500 kWh. Donzére-Mondragon will be the most 
important of twenty power stations, with a total annual pro- 
duction of 13,000 million kWh, projected by the Compagnie 
Nationale du Rhone. 


The CNR is a prosperous state-aided corporation a quarter 
of whose shares are owned by the state railways, which need 
as much electricity as they can get. Up to date the corpora- 
tion, which operates a triple programme of hydroelectricity, 
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inland navigation and irrigation, has harnessed the Génissiat 
falls south of Geneva, with a compensating dam below. It 
has also built an industrial port downstream of Lyons, and 
brought water to much farming land and constructed: elec- 
trical transmission lines to the Paris region. Since French 
consumption of electricity rose from 23,605 million kWh in 
1946 to 36,021 million in 1951 and will be well over 40 
million by 1956, the hydroelectrical aspect of the CNR’s 
works is naturally the most immediately significant and the 
one paramount to the Monnet Plan. But the eventual 
construction of an easily navigable inland waterway from 
Marseilles to Geneva would profoundly affect established 
trade routes—probably to the detriment of Genoa. The 
Donzére-Mondragon system comprises a reservoir dam pro- 
ducing an increase in water level of over 16 feet and 
a diversion canal 17 miles long—a smooth waterway broader 
than the Suez Canal, which short-circuits some turbulent 
reaches of the Rhone. The “ André Blondel” power station 
at Bolléne is equipped with six Kaplan turbines of 70,000 hp, 
each driving an alternator of 50,000 kW capacity, generating 
at 10,500 volts. Three turbines are already turning and all 
six will be in action by 1954. A few hundred yards off the 
current is transformed to different voltages for connection 
to the French supergrid and for use on the Lyons-Marseilles 
railway when it is electrified. Beside the power station is a 
lock with a drop of 85.3 feet and with power to raise or lower 
the water-level at a rate of 5} feet per minute. 


As President Auriol proudly pointed out in his speech 
at Mondragon, this dam is not only a giant step in France’s 
realisation of the Monnet Plan, it is also a first rate example 
of France’s reconstruction and resurgence. 


Soviet Central Asia—l 


Islam Under Stalin 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Ir is difficult to assess how the Central Asian Republics of 
the USSR (Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, Turkmeni- 
stan and Kirghizia) have fared within the Soviet Union. Up 
to 1940 the Soviet press, including that of these Asian 
Republics, yielded a considerable measure of information and 
statistics, but even then there were few original or dispas- 
sionate analyses. In the postwar period, the press has con- 
fined itself to generalities. First-hand evidence of the few 
refugees from these territories is in some cases vivid and 
circumstantial but can fill only a few gaps. The following 
observations, therefore, are offered with a full awareness of 
the limitations imposed on any outside observer. 


Soviet writers on constitutional matters echo Stalin when 
claiming that the Soviet multi-national state has solved what 
has come to be called the problem of a “ plural society.” 
They claim that “socialist federation” guarantees the 
harmonious co-operation of diverse nationalities within the 
framework of a multi-national state, within which both the 
component entities and the union itself remain truly 
sovereign. This harmony exists because both strive towards 
the same end—the creation of a socialist society. 


From the very start there was no question that the non- 
Russian nationalities should be deft to evolve whatever type 
of state they might wish to build for themselves ; rather they 
were to be helped and guided along the road to socialism in 
exactly the same way as the RSFSR itself. The doctrine of 
the right of secession, granted in the Soviet constitution, has 
always been coupled with the proviso that recognition of the 
“ right ” does not imply that it need, or should, be used. The 
criterion of whether or not to exercise it was, in fact, its 
effect on the advancement of socialism, and only the prole- 
tariat of a nation could determine this. 


The Bolshevik view of national development has been well 
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illustrated since 1948 in the Soviet attitude towar: 
emergence of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. These 2: 
greeted as great nations which have liberated themsely. 
the imperial yoke to acquire the dignity of statehood. ©: :h¢ 
contrary, both Gandhi and: Nehru are, in their differen: \.,. 
described as betraying the cause of the masses becau.. the 
pattern they brought about was not that of Marxism. 

The constitution of the USSR contains some « 
accepted safeguards of federalism (i.c., legislatures in :h 
constituent republics, and a bicameral legislature fo: :} 
Union with a Soviet of Nationalities as its second house 
it also contains three features, which are both the resu 
the instruments of the theory outlined above and wh 
effect, tip the balance in favour of a “ monolithic ” 
Civil and criminal law fall within the jurisdiction o! 
Union ; so do the state economic plans, the over-al! b 
and the banking system ; thirdly, article 126 of the co: 
tion records the fact of government by the single All-l nic: 
Communist Party. 


The substitution of Soviet law for Moslem law and of 
peoples’ courts for Koran courts in the Central Asian terri- 
tories was vittually completed by the end of the first fiv< 
plan, and with it disappeared one of the characteris: 
features of Islamic society. The emancipation of M 
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women, and the first steps in their education, were coupled 
with these reforms and won a good deal of popular suppo: 
Conversely, in districts where opposition was strong agains! 
emancipation of women it was as a rule equally strong 
against peoples’ courts and the innovations of western law. 
No serious attempt wasmade by the Bolsheviks, except as « 
temporary expedient, to foster or tolerate reform within 
Moslem practice or customary law itself, such as was achieved 
in Moslem parts of India ; neither did they make the kind o! 
concession represented by the statut personnel in French 
Islamic possessions. The break with the old social orde: 
(which, except for blood feuds and slave raids, had been 
maintained pretty nearly intact under the Imperial regime 
was officially completed in something under fifteen years. 
The disestablishment. of religion and the separation 0! 
church from school were brought about in Moslem Centra’ 
Asia in exactly the same way as in the RSFSR and elsewher 
in the Union. In this sphere, perhaps more than in that ©: 
law and custom, what might have been fruitful development: 
within Islam itself were swept away in the uniform patter: 
of secular reform. The yo Bokhara movement in th< 
early 1900s and the introduction of Russian language classe: 
in the Koran schools were each in their way potentially pro 
gressive beginnings. But after a laudable and promising 
start On national lines, Soviet education in Central Asia ha: 
developed into a system of russification. Exper- 


ence in the dependent territories of other contemporary 
empites shows, however, that, to a lesser or greater exten'. 
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Another task that grows apace is to supply 
istry with all the nickel it requires. 


No sooner have the needs of existing users 


been satisfied, than fresh users are found " 
in other quarters. To meet the demand, the | 
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covernce | / * A SMP 
SET?! 


If the paper on which the RADIO TIMES is printed ‘ took ’ fingerprints, 
any current copy removed by Scotland Yard from an average British home Oi sig igea ae 
would be found a-smother ! Not only on the front but on every page. 


mee 


And though this is not the kind of ‘ coverage’ we mean, it does serve to 
symbolise the continuous handling and perusal the RADIO TIMES 


* .. 7 
» receives from every member of 60° of British families. Taking the a single a 
modest figure of three readers per copy,*nearly 24,000,000 people see the insertion in the 


RADIO TIMES every week . . . to see what is on, what will be on, and 


what has been on. This great British advertising medium gets so much 
handling, so often, by so many people, for so long a time—that.... RA | IM r C 


Average weekly net sale (A.B.C. Jan.-June, 1952) 7,792,919 
* vide the British Household Social 


Survey 1947, published by the 


2-0.1-—367 members per family is a National Campaign for nine days plus 


All enquiries to: Head of Advertisement Dept., B.B.C. Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London, W.|. 


This advertisement was created by Sells Ltd., Brettenham House, Strand, W.C.2 


THE | Why this badge 
“N.P.I.” POLICY ||| means even 
not only creates capital out of income, but at | more today 


a chosen retirement age the fortunate policy- 
DID YCU KNOW ...?2 





holder can apply this capital to provide an | 
income for the rest of his life, without the | I The TA was in the past the second line of our 
weet Army. It is now a vital part of the first line. 

2 The TA includes some of the oldest, most 
| famous regiments of the British Army. It uses the 
Please write for the fully descriptive ‘eaflet. most modern equipment, as issued to the Regular 
Army. 

3 The British Army could not mobilise today 
without the TA. 


anxieties of investment. And for fifteen 


years this income ts tax-tree. 


Gwe ® 


Already thousands of men and , truesense of responsibility for their 
i AT t 0 yj AL PROV! B FE N T | women are giving up a slice of their | families and countryside. But they'll 
| spare time to the TA—because they | tell you themselves that they need 

know that, as able-bodied citizens, | more willing help—and quickly. 

| N STI T UTI 0 fh | they couldn't offer their country a | Their enthusiasm for the Territorial 

more useful service. They find com- | Army is matched by pride in their 
panionship, skill in working with | unit and in the job they are doing 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE first-class men and equipment, a | for their country. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1835 —— Spare time for Britain in the 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, £.C.3 TERRITORIAL ARMY 


Call at your Local Unit for further information 


we 























this tends to be a feature common to all such societies. In 
Central Asia primary education is at present in the indigenous 
tongue ; Russian, first as a spoken and then as a written 
language, is introduced in the last three years of primary 
school ; secondary education in the majority of cases has 
Russian as its medium of instruction, with the indigenous 
language and literature-as compulsory subjects for all children 
attending the school. At the university or technical college 
stage, Russian is the sole language. This is not startlingly 
different from educational practice elsewhere in non- 
metropolitan territories. What vitiates the Soviet system is 
not the language in which the education is imparted, but the 
fact that education itself is one of the acknowledged tools of 
the Communist Party. For the nationalities of Central Asia 
this means that the vital force in forging a people’s destiny 
is taken out of its own hands. 


Finally. there is the Party. Here again, the two most 
far-reaching decisions were taken at the outset of the 
Bolshevik revolution: the Party was to remain a single unit 
and not launch independent affiliated parties in the peripheral 
and it was to be rooted in the peop!e, recruiting 
its members from indigenous groups. The Bolshevik leaders 


territories, 


hoped that this would ensure that the local party organisation 
could never become a force making for particularism, and 
that it would gain the confidence and acceptance of the local 
population. That this theory has not worked out flawlessly 


in practice is shown by the periodic party purges, whose 
victims in Central Asian territories have been almost always 
Central Asians, accused of “ nationalism.” 


But it cannot be denied that the Party is the most potent 
force against national initiative and divergence. The revised 
Party’ Statute clearly states the position of the Republican 
parties within the Union party hierarchy :— 

The highest organ of the Republican party organisation 
is . the Central Committee of the Communist party of 
the Union Republic. In (its) work (it is) directed by the 
decrees of the Communist party of the Soviet Union and 
of ts directing Organ. (Section V, Clause 40.) 

When to this is added the fact that all Party members are 
liable at any time to be transferred, with little or no notice, 
to any part of the Union, it is clear that the climate is not 
favourable to the emergence of a Tito or a Mao Tse-tung. 


(To be concluded) 





Free World and Eastern Europe I] 





American Propaganda for 
‘¢ Liberation ”’ 


[FROM A NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


SUCH sabotage and subversion as the United States Govern- 
Ment sees fit to encourage in the Soviet Union and in the 
Satellite countries of eastern Europe must, perforce, remain 
Cloaked in secrecy. Propaganda, however, is constantly in 
the limelight. It is conducted by the Government chiefly 
through the Voice of America, which is now transmitting 
Programmes in Russian from Munich, and it has been criti- 
Cised on two counts: that it devotes too much attention to 
the advantages of the American way of life and not enough 
to the nardships and cruelties of life behind the iron curtain ; 
and that it is unduly hampered by the diplomatic cattious- 
Hess inherent in the State Department. It is often, therefore, 
Suggested that government propaganda should be taken out 
of the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State and entrusted to 


an independent agency which could talk back at the Russians 
with no holds barred. 


Propaganda under various private auspices, however, is 
fot subject to the qualifications imposed by diplomacy. The 
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two most important organisations engaged in privately 
financed and controlled propaganda in the iron curtain 
countries are the American Committee for the Liberation of 
the Peoples of Russia, Inc., and the Crusade for Freedom. 


Last February the American Committee, representing both 
Russian and non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union, elected 
as its chairman Admiral Alan G. Kirk, former American 
Ambassador in Moscow. Admiral Kirk, succeeeding where 
others had failed before, unified ten organisations of Russian 
exiles for joint propaganda against the Stalin regime. At a 
conference in Munich at the end of June, these organisation’ 
formed a committee to sponsor Radio Liberation, a 10,000 
watt transmitter under construction at Lampertheim, near 
Munich. This station, financed and managed by the 
American Committee, will broadcast to the Soviet Union 
in Russian, Ukrainian and other languages of the Soviet 
peoples. 


The co-operating organisations include representatives of 
four groups primarily Great Russian in composition, as well 
as representatives of organisations of exiles from Armenia, 
Georgia, Byelorussia, North Caucasia, Turkestan and Azer- 
baijan. The only important group of exiles from the Soviet 
Union whom Admiral Kirk did not succeed ‘in bringing into 
the committee is that of the Ukrainians, who hold aloof from 
other Russian exiles because the latter oppose the cherished 
Ukrainian objective of separation from Russia and the forma- 
tion of an independent Ukrainian state. The Russian exiles 
other than the Ukrainians want liberation from the Stalin 
dictatorship but oppose the territorial breakup of the Russian 
state. 


The key role of Admiral Kirk in anti-Russian propaganda 
work was underlined in August, when President Truman 
appointed him director of the Psychological Strategy Board. 
This board, working under the supervision of the National 
Security Council formulates and co-ordinates United States 
policy in the field of psychological strategy against Soviet 
and other Communist propaganda throughout the world. 
Admiral Kirk was succeeded as chairman of the American 
Committee by Vice-Admiral Leslie G. Stevens, naval attaché 
in Moscow from 1947 to 1949, and a close student of Russian 
affairs. While serving as chairman of the American Com- 
mittee, Admiral Kirk said that he could not hold out imme- 
diate hope for a rebellion within the Soviet Union, but 
declared that “our best potential allies” are the Russian 
people, whom he described as the first and oldest victims of 
Communism. 


Crusade for Freedom 


The second important private organisation conducting pro- 
paganda against Communism is the Crusade for Freedom, 
which was formed in 1950. Its president is Rear Admiral 
H. B. Miller. The first chairman of the group was General 
Lucius D. Clay, who in August was succeeded by Mr Henry 
Ford 2nd, president of the Ford Motor Company. During 
two years Crusade for Freedom has raised over $3 million 
from 25 million Americans to support its two radio outlets— 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia. The latter is 
operated under the auspices of the Committee for a Free 
Asia, in San Francisco; the former has transmitters in 
Munich and Frankfurt in Germany and at Gloria, near 
Lisbon. Crusade for Freedom plans to raise more money 
in 19§2 to finance additional transmitters in its Europe and 
Asia networks. In 1951 the organisation also released 13,000 
gas-filled balloons which, carried by the wind, took millions 
of messages of freedom into Communist territory. 


Those engaged in, government and private propaganda 
hope that the peoples of iron curtain countries, knowing they 
are not forgotten by the outside world, will be encouraged to 
oppose their present Communist regimes, and, if not to over- 
throw them by force, at least to undermine them by passive 
resistance and non-co-operation. If and when Communist 
regimes disappear from the scene in eastern Europe, what 
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kind of institutions do the exile groups expect to emerge ? 
On June 12th, in the “ Williamsburg Declaration of 1952,” 
the exile leaders of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia, gave a blueprint of the changes they would make 
in their countries after liberation. ~ 


After declaring that secret police, concentration camps, 
forced labour, trial by torture and intimidation, extortion, 
arrest, genocide and deportation would be immediately 
abolished, and that stakhanovism and punitive laws on the 
discipline of labour would be ended, they stated that “ the 
peasants shall be liberated from forced collectivisation and 
kolkhozes.”- The right of private ownership of land shall 
be restored, and land and other property taken from the 
peasants for collectivisation shall be given back to those who 
till the land. Free and independent voluntary trade unions 
and labour organisations shall be the guardians of workers’ 
rights and interests. The rights and dignity of the worker 
shall be protected, and his opportunities for social and 
economic progress, including the right to ownership of 
property, shali be inviolate. The free peoples of Eastern 
Europe would form a regional group, and through this group 
would join in the formation of a United States of Europe. 


This programme and others like it announced by exile 
groups in the United States make no reference to the possi- 
bility of restoring the reactionary elements which played a 
significant, in some cases a controlling, role in the countries 
of eastern Europe during the inter-war years. The far- 
reaching, and not always progressive, influence formerly 
wielded by the Catholic Church in several of the eastern 
European countries is also passed over in silence. Nor is 
there any mention of the problems that would arise if and 
when a liberated Eastern Germany, reunited with West 
Germany, sought to recover the German lands lost to Poland 
and the Soviet Union. It is apparently assumed that, once 
the Russians have retreated within their borders, eastern 
Europe will have nothing more to fear either from its own 
former reactionary elements or from a resurgent Germany. 


(To be concluded) 


Independent India’s Civil 
Service 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA] 


TuHE frequently heard obiter dicta that the efficiency of the 
Indian civil service has fallen disastrously since independence 
implies comparisons that cannot be made. The duties of the 
prewar ICS and of the _ post-independence Indian 
Administrative Service differ in scope, kind, and objective. 


The ICS was basically concerned with law and order. 
While it is true that many District Officers led selfless. lives 
devoted to bettering the lot of the millions in their charge, 
consciously or unconsciously they were confined within certain 
limits by the knowledge that they were foreign rulers whose 
dominion would be upheld with increasing difficulty if it ran 
counter to the varied beliefs and customs of the ruled. While 
reforms were initiated and nation-building activities under- 
taken, the rate of progress in certain directions was set by 
the need for caution. The ideals of the old Government of 
India included incorruptibility, justice, and a steady but un- 
spectacular rate of economic progress. If the conception of 
the welfare state had then existed, the old government would 
have shrunk from it as the opposite of that for which it 
stood—a sound but unobtrusive administration that did not 
impinge on the lives of the people more than necessary. It is 
no reflection on a fine body of men to say that in their 
circumstances, with the imperial authority always behind 
them, a high degree of efficiency was to be expected. 
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The ideals of the independent Government of Inc.3, op 
the other hand, are those of a welfare state, with wich js 
synonymous an eager readiness to intervene in every {:m of 
activity existing, or even imaginable. Before the w.-, for 
all practical purposes, the only contact that business men had 
with the civil services was as channels of communica: 


Nh 0, 
and preisure on, the Government to adopt or refrai: 


i irom 
adopting some broad commercial policy. There was not much 
to be inefficient about. Today, the Government unde :akes 


not merely the general direction of the economy but re .ches 
down into its smallest details. We have internal food pro- 
curement and rationing, and state importation of grain 


run- 
ning from three to six million tons a year, frequently com- 
bined with barter deals in jute or other exports. We have 


rationing, controls, or direct government intervention i» one 
form or another, in the affairs of the steel, cement, cotton. 
cloth, sugar, coal, electricity, insurance, banking, civil av:ation, 
and jute industries—a list incomplete but staggering enough 
when the volumes and quantities involved and the size of the 
population and of the country are visualised. As if this 
not enough, the civil services have also been requi: 
struggle with the partition of the sub-continent, wit! 
facto civil war in 1946-47, with the biggest two-way re/uge 
movement known to history, and with the subsequent :clic{ 
and rehabilitation of some 8 million people. 


Chaos or Democracy ? 


_The Indian Administrative Training Service Schoo! was 
launched in March, 1947, and the first batch of trainees, 
selected from war service candidates, had hardly been en- 
rolled when they had to be drafted out on special duty to 
cope with every kind of emergency. Nor did the restoration 
of peace allow a pause for consolidation. Sirdar Patel’s 
ambitious and successful policy of absorbing the princely 
States covering no less than 645,000 square miles (or more 
than half of the total area of the whole Union) imposed 


fresh burdens on the higher personnel of the civil service. 
Simultaneously, India began to open embassies and legations 
all over the world and a diplomatic service was created. 


Above all, there has been a profound change in the spirit 
of the administration. In the old days, the District Officer 
was a-benevolent autocrat. Today, his administration must 
be sensitive to public opinion, otherwise the people ma 
complain about his methods, deeds, or misdeeds, to | 
local member of parliament, anid he may be moved elsewhe: 
with varying results on his career. Critics of the régim 
hail the effect of this as “chaos”; sympathisers acclaim } 
as the working of democracy. District Officers are as ove! 
whelmed with new duties as their colleagues in the capitals. 
Partition has led to large-scale international smugg): 
between India and Pakistan, and food,: cloth, and oth 
controls, as well as to internal smuggling between statc: 
Nor are labour problems as smoothly handled as they coul: 
be when a mill manager, faced with trouble, telephoned the 
police and had a squad restoring order with old-fashioned 
efficiency within the hour. Labour tribunals are slow an 
less sure on which side lies the right. Me 


Examples of the enormously complicated tasks of Indic’: 
overworked post-Independence civil servants Could be mu!!! 
plied, but enough has been said to suggest that compariso: 
with the efficiency of the ICS are unrealistic. The wh< 
different problems of the IAS arise from the all-embracing 
aims of the welfare. state, from the itch of inexperienced 
politicians to interfere in administrative matters, and from 
the innumerable opportunities for corruption that rationing 
and licensing offer to politicians as fo civil servants. 
Whether these weaknesses will gradually be eliminated, time 
will show. But that independent ia has survived the 
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shocks attefidant upon its birth is in large measure due ‘ 
the ideals of discipline, duty, and integrity that the hand! 
of remaining ICS officers, now manning key posts in the 
IAS, are instilling by precept and example in the new service. 
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Are they on your pay roll, these \ 
people who waste time looking for \ 
other people, interrupting those who 
want to be getting on with the job ? 
They are unless your premises are 
properly equipped with a thoroughly 
up-to-date Internal Telephone and 
Staff Location system. Another thing 
: that saps efficiency, if you are not 
86 equipped, is your switchboard 
operator having to ‘phone all over the 
building for people when she should 
be dealing promptly with outside 
calls. T.R. Service saves time and 
temper by making everyone on the / 
premises easy to find instantly. 


rise of Telephone Rentals Limited— 
Rutland Gardens, Londéna, 8.W.7 
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JOURNEYED SOUTH 


José is a cigar expert from Havana. His skill 
he inherited from: Manuel, his father, who 
wes a pupil of the greatly respected Juan. 
Today, José is in Jamaica producing Larra* 
cigars for Por Larranaga. Thus he carries on 
the tradition of craftsmanship of which he is 
so proud, happy that the wrapper leaf which 
he has always known is sent regularly from 
Havana. José is pleased, too, that he is still 
with his old Por Larranaga colleagues. Truly, 


cigars indeed. 
LARRA CIGARS 
by 
POR 
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he feels, Larra cannot help but be very fine - 


/ i NEMA LLARRANAGA 
a . = © Formerly Laras 
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The Appetites went in 
two by two 





WHO WILL ENVY NOAH? 
He had to cater for 
an ark-full of hungry 
passengers. 

Consider for one 
moment the tonnage of 
meat for the carnivores, 
and vegetables for the 
vegetarians. Noah would 
have appreciated the 
balanced range of equip- 
ment that the Falkirk 
Iron Company now pro- 
vides. Falkirk’s policy of 
designing each installation for the individual customer would have 
found especial favour in his eyes. 

The burden of feeding his fabulous menagerie — with a crew of only 
seven-— would have been greatly lightened by the many labour-saving 
qualities of Falkirk equipment. 

With such heavy-footed passengers as the hippopotamus, the African 
rhinoceros and the mighty aurochs, the advantages of tough cast-iron 
construction are obvious. 

As he staggered down the companion-way with a bucket of broth for 
an ailing Aardvark, Noah must have yearned for efficient Heavy Duty 
Cooking Equipment that could be made for gas, electricity, oil, steam 
and solid fuel and sold at a competitive price, 

Alas poor Noah! His lot was very hard. The large-scale caterer of 
today, however, enjoys all the advantages denied the patriarch, by 
merely asking the Falkirk people for a quote. 





Get a quote from 


FALKIRK 


for heavy duty cooking equipment 
FOR HOTELS - RESTAURANTS - CANTEENS 


Please write for illustrated leaflet to 
The Falkirk Iron Co. Lid, 

18 Dering Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1 

or 40 Hanover Street, Leeds, 3 

or 18 Leigh Street, Liverpool, ! eat 
or Falkirk, Scotland mm | 
(Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Limited) 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 17 





Thousands of rusty mountings 


which carried Oerlikon guns on merchant ships 
in World War Il have been cleaned and recon- 
ditioned by two Simon companies, Metal Laundries 
and Thomas Adshead. This has been done at a 
tenth of replacement cost, owing mainly to the 
special de-rusting process operated by Metal 


Laundries. Similar work has been carried out 


on thousands of large bomb casings. 


like all 


These, aspects of rearmament, are 


melancholy tasks, but as they have got to be done 
they must be done as efficiently and cheaply as 


possible. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 

THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross incom: 
for life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money, 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt trom U.K, rax.) 


Enquire tor details at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, 


No shareholders 


E.C.2. 


No commission 


London, 
No agents 
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Con 


There can be no expansion without ‘ pure- 
water,”’ and there can be no “* pure-water ”’ 
without applying efficient methods of contro! 
in places of storage, in pipelines, in treatment 
plants and throughout distribution networks. 
In all these fields Glenfield Control Equipment 
has been in ever-increasing demand for over 
one hundred years. 
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Profits off the Boil — 


i \T ominous word “ recession ” was first discussed 
in the board rooms of British companies over a year 


ago ; but only in the past few months has it become the 
commonplace of the general meeting. An analysis of 
the trading experience Of the 564 companies whose 


accounts were published between July 1st and Sep- 
tember 30th goes some way towards explaining why. 
When these 564 Companies are sorted into thirty-one 
industrial groups (under the classification used in this 
week's issue of Records and Statistics) it can be seen that 
in ten of these groups profits earned in the latest year 
of trading were smaller than in the previous year. This 
is a startling contrast to the experience between 1950 
and 1951. When the §15 British companies that pub- 
lished accounts between July 1st and September 30, 
1951, were Classified into the same thirty-one groups, 
trading profits were shown to have risen in all cases. 

Moreover, last quarter’s figures naturally do not show 
the full effect of the recent decline in sales. The finan- 
cial years of nearly half the 564 companies concerned 
ended on March 31st last. Im most cases, therefore— 
the main exceptions were companies in the woollen 
industry—bumper profits were earned for about six 
months before sales and profits began to taper off. 
Because of this time-lag, and because of the continuance 
of the boom in building and most sectors of the engineer- 
ing industry, the aggregate of the published profits still 
shows an increase on the comparable aggregate for the 
previous year, though the rate of increase is smaller 
than that shown by companies whose accounts were pub- 
lished earlier in the year. 


The tables accompanying this article, and in Records 
and Statistics, show that. the total income of the 
564 companies rose by £26 million, or 10 per cent. This 
10 per cent increase shown in accounts published in the 
third quarter of 19§2 compares with an increase of 17 per 
cent in the total income of 831 companies (excluding the 
exceptional results of nine oil companies) that published 
accounts in the second quarter of this year, and with an 
increase of 24 per cent in the total income of the 515 
companies (whose financial years spanned much of ‘the 
boom resulting from the Korean war) that published 
accounts in the third quarter of 1951. It can also be com- 
pared with an increase of 18 per cent (or £271 million) 
in the total income of the 2,446 companies that issued 


accounts in the year to September 3oth as a whole; : 
these 2.446 companies raised their ordinary dividend 


payments by £6 million, or 4 per cent. The percentage 
increase In equity dividend payments declared by com- 


panies that published accounts in the third quarter of | 


1952 was even smaller, at 24 per cent ; in fact, equity 
shareholders im these companies actually received a 
smaller rate of feturn on issued ordinary capital—and, of 
Course, a much. smaller return on the capital resources 
‘mployed in the business—than in the previous year. 


The ten groups that reported a fall in trading: profits 


last quarter were three textile groups (wool, cotton, 
clothing and footwear), two commodity groups (tea and 
rubber) and—showing a much smaller fall—five miscel- 
laneous industries (chemicals and paints, warehousing, 
shipbuilding, oil, and finance and land). The dividing line 
between those groups that suffered a fairly heavy fall in 
profits and those that reported only a slight fall (or 
showed .a small increase) seems to be drawn between 
those that had to write down stocks and ‘those that did 
not. The stock figures are, in fact, perhaps the most re- 
vealing feature of the latest accounts ; they suggest that 
several industries that-managed-to show an increase in 
profits on the year did'so only because they had not, at 
the balance sheet date, yet felt it necessary to cut their 
selling prices—despite the accumulation of unsold goods 
in their warehouses. 


The most significant falls in published profits occurred 
in the textile trades. In the clothing and footwear group 
trading profits fell by 35 per cent, in the cotton group by 
§1 per cent, and in the wool group by 86 per cent—the 
biggest decline of all. In all three cases these declines 
were accompanied by a definite slowing down in the rate 
of increase in stock values, and in the case of companies 
in the wool group by an actual reduction in these values 
of 28 per cent. Woollen manufacturers were, of course, 
faced with the steepest decline in raw material prices 
during the year, so that profits earned by these companies 
had to bear the heaviest burden of stock losses. This 
experience should be contrasted with that of the silk and 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PROFITS AND STOCKS 


| Percentage change Percentage change 
in profits in stocks 
r aavciel 
12 Industrial Groups kon] In In In balance In balance 
| accounts | accounts sheets sheets 
published; published; published) published 
in 3rd in 3rd m 3rd in 3rd 


iqtr., 195liqtr., 1952.qtr., 195liqtr., 1952 


Clothing and footwear . : 44 | —35 +26 | 14 
Shops and stores...... | -—-15 + T+ + 9 
COE iho dtines'e +. 9 —5l1 +l + 12 
WU ia 64 a Cares beak +52 — 86 +53 — 28 
Silk and rayon........ Le 70 +- 3 +11 -+-58 
Electrical manufacturing +27 +17 + 3 +35 
Chemicals and paint... 4-25 cos +15 +31 
DONE S00 os ss Deke +18 +10 - 1] + 34 
Newspapers, etc. ...... +11 +42 +27 +71 
Misc. manufacturing... +29 + 6 +23 +24 
Enginéering .......... +19 +27 +2 +29 
Building ......+..+++% +-20 +21 +20 +-43 
Total (31 groups) ...... ; +$+28 +9 | +13 | +27 





rayon group. Profits reported by silk and rayon com- 
panies last quarter still showed a slight increase on the 
year (of 3 per cent, compared with one of 70 per cent 


e 
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reported in the third quarter of 1951), while the book 
value of their stocks increased by 58 per cent (compared 
with one of 11 per cent). This increase almost certainly 
represented the piling up of unsold stocks, and more 
particularly of unused raw material stocks, in the ware- 
bouses and factories ; at the time these balance sheets 
were struck, the need for the unpleasant decision to write 
down stocks had apparently not yet arisen. 


The experience of shops and stores straddled some- 
where between that of the silk and rayon industry and of 
the woollen industry. The shops and stores group as a 


whole reported a further increase in profits and stock 
‘values, though on nothing like the scale of increases 


reported a year or so ago. This result, however, was 
distorted by the experience of a single company, Great 
Universal Stores, whose hire-purchase sales continued to 
increase against the tide of falling sales elsewhere in the 
retail trades. Some decline in profits and in stock values 
would probably be revealed if the results of GUS were 
excluded from the stores group. 


* 


Three other important industrial groups closely in 
contact with the consumer (chemicals and paints, motors, 
and electrical manufacturing) reported a slowing down of 
the rate of climb in profits, accompanied by a very marked 
increase in stock values. Here, as in the case of the 
rayon industry, this increase appears to have represented 
the accumulation of unsold stocks. In the chemical and 
paints group, where trading results have been affected 
by the recession in the plastics industries, there was a 
very slight fall in profits while stock values increased by 
37 per cent. In the motor group and the electrical 
manufacturing group (where the decline in the sales of 
radio and television sets and of other consumer goods has 
played an important role) profits showed a further 
increase, but at a much slower rate than that reported 
by similar companies a year ago ; this was accompanied 
by an increase in the value of stocks held by the motor 
eempanies of 34 per cent (compared with an increase of 
only I per cent a year earlier) and an increase of 35 per 
cent (compared with an increase of 3 per cent) in the 
value of stocks*held by the electrical manufacturers. 


The close parallel between changes in stock invest- 
ment and movements in profits can also be discerned in 
those industries where the recession in trade came too 
late to be caught in the analysis of accounts published 
in the third quarter of this year, and in those industries 
that are not yet likely to be feeling the effects of a serious 
recession in trade at all. In the first category the most 
notable example is provided by the sixteen companies in 
the newspapers, paper and printing group. Profits earned 
by these companies were still swollen by windfall stock 
gains ; profits therefore jumped by about 42 per cent, 
while the value of stocks rose by some 71 per cent. This 
trend will almost certainly be reversed when paper com- 
panies whose financial years ended later in the year report 
their results. Such a reversal in trends need not, how- 
ever, yet be expected in two other important groups 
(building and engineering) where profits and stock values 
have continued to rise quite rapidly. Profits earned by 


the 48 engineering companies that published accounts . 


in the third quarter rose by about 27 per cent, while the 
book value of stocks—presumably as a reflection both of 
bigger sales and higher prices—rose by 29 per cent. 
Although some of the products of the engineering 
industry are not now as easy to sell as they were a few 
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months ago, there is no real reason to suppose that stocks 
of unsold goods are piling up—certainly they were not 
doing so when these accounts were struck. An even more 
spectacular increase in stock values (of 43 per cent’ was 
reported by the 25 companies in the building group : as 
the housing programme was just getting into its <iride 
when the financial years of many of these companies 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 
(¢'000) 


Reports Published Reports P 
July-Sept., 1952 Oct. 1951-s. 


564 Companies 2,446 Con 
| Previous Latest Previous 
Year Year Year 

Gross trading profit ................ 237,942 258,022 1,463,474 1,719,624 
Income from investments ............ 16,308 18,499 | 90,171 99.847 
Other current income ......ccdeeces 1,033 499 7,017 5953 
Non-recurring credits. ......e0.se+-+- 6,963 11,429 36,807 43014 

Patal Wee... hics dewineias oes 262,246 288,449 1,597,469 1.868.438 
Repairs and maintenance .....4.... 1,363 1,392 11,489 it 661 
Deprec lation eee eee weeeeeee 29.731 32,719 215,524 243 509 
Income tax (excl. profits tax) ........ 84,620 92,833 493,868 587 568 
Pitas oo 5s aes bp eroaaes 82,745 | 40,782 158,764 = 215,355 
Directors’ emoluments........6...-+- 9,273 | 9,900 41,024 44,170 
Administrative charges, ete. ......... 5,341 | 5,021 33,771 35.254 
Contingencies, provisions, etc, ........ 21,849 22,893 160,787 189,228 
Pensions ... ro cab he a Cees kite ee wae 2,849 3,900 20,150 22,959 
Minority share in profits ............ 3,375 | 3,891 17,466 19,359 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ....... 14,358 | 17,709 91,505 114,795 
Debenture interest ..........-005. 4,804 | 5,186 25,490 28,555 
Preference dividends ..........s0000. 5,139 | 5,098 33,519 32,701 
Ordinary dividends °.........6-.e00: 25,470 | 26,127 149,383 155,463 
Revenue reserves ecg excdclbn, eater 17,249 18,282 123,737 143,959 
Brought in (parent company) ........ 87,520 j 41,600 222,050 243,042 


Carried forward (parent company) ... 41,600 44.3516 | 243,042 266,944 


ANALYSIS OF COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS PUBLISHED 
JuLry-OctosperR, 1952 


(£'000) 
i 564 564 
Companies Compa f 
Previous | Latest | Previous 
Year Year | Year 
Capital (Parent | Fixed Assets :-— 
Companies) :— Land, property and 
Debenture........ | 191,067 | 136,114 AM IO es on es 731 800 
Preference........ | 169.080 | 170,510 | Less depreciation .. | 201,660 
Ordinary ......... 312,471 | 331,919 | mo . 
- - + 530,140 575,149 
612,618 | 638,543 | 
} ' 
Reserves and 
Surplus :— | Trade Investments | 133,644 140,009 
Capital reserves ... 153,772 | 174,667 | 
Revenue res. and 


carry forward ... 327,626 365,584 


Intangib i 61,144 
Total Capital, Re- ntangible Assets 62,138 


serves & Surplus 1,094,016 1,178,794 


Outside interests Current Assets :— 


in Subsidiaries.| 62,513 65,948 | Stocks........... | 876,514} 46 
oe | Debtors i..60.5... 289.465 | 3} 
Current Liabilities Gilt-edged securities | 51,98] 40.8 
and Provisions:— | Other marketable | 
Bank overdraits and: 117,230 | 127,757 investments... ... i 96,713 | 101 
loans is Fat Fer eer | 167,544 | le 
Creditors and ac- | i i 
crued charges .| 841,608 394,838 j 
Reserve for future | | 
taxation......... | 72.066 85,089 | 
Other provisions... | 20,706 21,832 | 


Sinan . aid 
| 551,610 629,516 | 


1,708,139 1,874,258 | 
pean lactate intelaiscistied 1,708,139 14,874,258 


"982,217 1,097,956 


| 


ended, this increase was to be expected—as was the 2! 
per cent increase in profits. 


To sum up: in the year covered by this latest sample 
of company accounts, the capital goods industries could 
still see a rather flickering green light ahead of them and 
only the textile and some other consumer. goods indus- 
tries could definitely see a red one. But for a wide range 
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THE EC‘ 
of industries that straddled between the investment and 


the consumer goods sectors the light had very definitely 


turned to amber. It remains to be seen what effect will. 


be wrought on the finances of industry—and of the 
country —if this amber light does turn to red. All through 
the boom, increases im equity dividend payments and in 
reserve appropriations lagged well behind any advances 
in trading profits—thanks to the remorseless attentions 
of the tax collector. But it is these Cinderellas that have 
also suffered most harshly at the first whiff of trade reces- 
sion. Equity dividends were. sharply _reduced—and 
reserve appropriations even more sharply—by all three 
of the important textile groups last quarter, and only in 
the engineering and paper industries was there any 
notable further increase in dividend payments and in the 
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amount of profits ploughed back into.the business. The 
recession to date, however, must not be exaggerated. 
There is no evidence yet that the dividend cuts made by 
the textile companies this year will be the general lot of 
industrial investors next year. And, in the field of public 
finance, the figures so far available suggest that taxes 
paid by companies for 1952-53 (levied on profits earned 
in the year to March 31st last) may bring in all that the 
Chancellor expected when he drew up his budger— 
although they also suggest that income and profits taxes 
on company earnings will not be such a fruitful source of 
revenue in 1953-54. But the general impression remains 
that these over-milked kine have not emerged from the 
seven fat postwar years in any fit shape to ride out seven 
lean years—if the lean years follow. 


Cheaper Life Assurance 


Pe year the boom in new life business reached 
what may be a temporary peak. According to figures 
just published by the life offices’ associations the total 
new business of 75 leading offices (which account for at 
least 98 per cent of all business transacted in this 
country) rose by £13§.7 million to £728.8 million in 
1951 ; within these totals, new business under group life 
and group endowment assurances rose by {60.1 million 
to £135.5§ million and that under individual pensions 
schemes—including “top hat” pension schemes for 
higher executives—reached {78.2 million. In all, over 
one and three-quarter million people in this country now 
participate in schemes with pension benefits (usually, but 
not always, associated with life assurance benefits); and 
the premiums attributable to pension and “scheme ” 
business account for some 314 per cent. of the total 
annual premium income of British life offices. Thanks 
largely to the buoyancy of this total annual premium 
income (which rose by just over £26 million to {226.7 
million in 1951)—and despite further increases in pay- 
ments to policy holders, management expenses and 
taxation—the life and annuity funds of these 75 offices 
rose by £116 million to £1,895 million last year ; in 
1950 they had risen by {104.5 million to £1,779 million. 

Such, in brief, is the course and anatomy of the latest 
phase of the boom. There is evidence, however, that 
the boom is now flattening out, and that the figures for 
19§2 will not be significantly better than the very good 
ones for 1951 ; indeed, sales of individual life assurance 
Policies at home will almost certainly be lower. At first 
sight this may seem surprising, for total personal savings 
iM 1952 are generally expected to be somewhat higher 
than in 1951. How far does this indicate that recent 
reductions in the rates of life assurance premiums have 
hot been sufficient to offset the increased attractiveness 
of other media for personal savings—as a result of the 
all-round rise in interest rates ? 


Broadly speaking, the answer seems to be that the 
flattening of the boom cannot be attributed to this factor 
at all. The table on the following page shows the reduc- 
Hons that have been made since May, 1950, in the cost of 
certain types of life assurance policies and annuities by 
43 icading offices. It will be seen that nearly all the 
offices have reduced their non-profit. premium rates in 

's period ; in fact more than a third of the offices in the 


table have made reductions in the last three months, while 
another third did so earlier this year—and many have 
changed their rates more than once since the war. The 
base date (May, 1950) in the table and the 43 offices 
concerned have been chosen to facilitate comparison with 
the detailed figures set out in the article “ What a Life 
Premium Buys” in The Economist of November 18, 
19§0. 


* 


There are three important qualifications that need to 
be borne in mind when analysing the changes shown in 
the table. First, the figures refer only to annuities and 
to life assurance policies that do not entitle the holder 
to participate in profits. Rates of bonus as well as of 
premium enter into the relative attractiveness of the 
with-profit contracts of the different offices ; and changes 
in circumstances, such as a rise in the rate of interest, 
are normally allowed to work themselves out in the rate 
of bonus. Although a few offices have recently reduced 
their premium rates for with-profit, as well as for non- 
profit, life assurances, this is not the normal practice. 


Secondly, it is not really possible to work out from 
the table the relative “cheapness” of the rate of 
premium of a given office, because of the complexity of 
the underlying assumptions. To cite only one example: 
two of the offices in the table offer specially favourable 
rates to total abstainers. Even if these complications 
could be allowed for, the comparisons in the table would 
show: which is now the cheapest office only for policies 
of the type and size and at the age indicated, and only 
for immediate or split annuities for one sex at one age. 
It is now almost universal practice to allow reductions 
in the rate of premium for large whole life and endow- 
ment assurances ; such reductions are usually on an 
increasing scale, and some offices quote a particularly 
attractive rate where the sum assured is above £5,000. 
Again, some offices are now believed to quote especially 
low rates for endowment assurance policies effected under 
“top hat” pension schemes, while some deliberately 
quote uncompetitive premium rates for all non-profit 
business—because they prefer to transact most, or even 
the whole, of their new business on a with-profits basis. 


Thirdly, a change in the rate of interest is not the 
only factor that can affect the cost of life assurance and 
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annuity contracts. There are at least 
three other major factors—taxation, 
mortality and expenses of management 
—that have to be considered as well. It 
so happens, however, that recent 
fluctuations in these three factors have 
not been nearly as important as fluctu- 
ations in interest rates. Income tax on 
the interest earnings from life assurance 
funds has been stable for twelve years 
—at 7s. 6d. in the £3; this conces- 
sionary rate was granted by the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1940, has been continued 
ever since, and seems unlikely to be 
withdrawn. The trend of mortality is in 
favour of the offices in life assurance 
business, but against them in annuity 
business— including staff pension 
schemes. Expenses of management have 
risen greatly since the war and are 
still rising, but so far at any rate 
the volume of new business (and, 
with the help of a relatively small 
wastage from lapses and surrenders, of 
the total business in force) has been 
sufficient to absorb rising costs. After 
making adjustments for the distorting 
effect of annuity and single premium life 
assurance business, the percentage of 
premium income absorbed by expenses 
in the leading offices averaged 14.3 per 
cent in 1949, 14.0 per cent in 1950 and 
14.1 per cent in 19§1. 


It is, therefore, largely by reference to 
the change in interest rates that the 
recent reductions in premium rates 
should be measured—and the prospect, 
if any, for further reductions judged. 
The second and fourth columns of the 
accompanying table show the sums that 
can now be assured under non-profit 
whole life and twenty-five year term 
endowment assurances respectively, by 
a premium of {£25 paid by a healthy 
person aged 30 years next birthday (who 
is not exposed to any exceptional hazard 
through occupation, residence or travel). 
It will be seen that whole life assurance 
sums now offered by these offices for 
this premium range from £1,523 to 
£1,313, a difference of 14 per cent; 
twenty-five year term endowment 
assurance sums assured vary from £746 
to £683, a difference of 8 per cent. The 
average whole life sum assured for this 
premium is £1,410, compared with 
£1,332 im 1950, an increase of §.9 per 
cent; the corresponding averages for 
endowment assurances are {719 and 
£697, the increase here being 3.2 per 
cent. It can be calculated from these 


figures that the average improvement in 
terms since May, 1950, corresponds to 
an increase of approximately 4 per cent 
in the future net rate of interest assumed 
in calculating the premiums for whole 
life assurances, and about } per cent for 
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THE COST OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES 


retorts LCC CC 


Company 


Non-PARTICIPATING 


ASSURANCES 


Sums assured 
by an 


annual premium of £25 
paid by a life aged 
next birthday assurable 
at tabular rates 





\- 
Whole Assurance 
Life Term 
Assurance 25 
years 
} ionens ssteslintshiiagiea ae } 
j 
May, | Oct., | May, | Oct., ly 
1950 | 1952 | 1950 | 1952 | 2 
' } 
Ca 8 ie | £ 
} | 
Meet Si kas 1,348 | 1,385 | 700 | 710 
AMO Vela canes < Uh eacees | 1,398 | 1,474; 710 |; 735 
multteme oi oo | 1,307*| 1.425%; 683* | 725* 
Caledohian; .. ... 6.22.54 | 1,345 | 1,395 | 699 725 
Clerical, Medical & General | 1,277 | 1,464 674 717 
} 
Commercial Union....... 1,324 | 1,415 | 705 | 729 
CODER Fi. 6 is a cde NotIssued | Not Issued{ 
Ragle Star...........-.. | 1,351 | 1,389] 713 | 713 
BGGta IG os shes vss bigde Vy Not Issued | Not Issued 
Equity & Law....s..00 | 1,290 | 1,392 | 690 | 731 
Friends Provident ....... | 1,299 | 1,429 | 686 | 735 
GeO es kc 0h kee | 1,295 | 1,467) 687 738 
Law Union & Rock..... | 17333 | 1395 | 708 | 734 
Legal & General ........ j 1,299 1,388 686 710 
Liverpool & London & 

GID ea dinky bs skdieas | 1.293 | 1,435 | 670 | 709 
London Assurance....... | 1,312 | 1,366 | 692 | 712 
Londo Tdi6 oss 8 ves | 1,344 | 1,470 718 | 746 
Marine & General....... | 1,348 | 1,438 | 703 703 
National Mutual ........ | 1,316*| 1,351 | 676* | 714 
National Provident ...... | 1,313 | 1,453 | 692 | 742 | 
North British & Mercantile | 1,298 | 1,369 | 691 | 711 
OPENS i crohns vaace es | 1,598 | 1477 | 712 743. 
Norwich Union.......... | 1,325 | 1,399 | 709. | 730 
PUB so ec faa aN ak he | 1,435* 1,523*| 719* 740* | 
POMS sb eee os teases 1,327 | 1,456 697 727 
Provident Association of | | | 

RRS 8 ing Se ae Ws 1,360* 1,366*| 720* 720° | 
Provident Mutual ....... | 1,372*| 1,372*| 696" | 696* | 
PPumemeE so as. 5 Baki 1,361*| 1,432*| 698* | 723* | 
OSU 5 is bw oe vs nue p | 1,339*| 1,339% 698" | 6988 | 
ON 55 S655 2k ss eens | 1,293 1,435 | 670 | 709 | 
Roval Exchange ........ | 1,348 | 1,405 | 700 | 700 | 
Scottish Amicable ....... | 1,354 | 1,357 | 705 708 
Scottish Equitable....... 1,363 | 1,357.| 705 705 
Seuttith Eilesc...c cscs. | 15330 | 1405 | 702 | 722 | 
Scottish Mutual— | i J i 

Sen ee eas | 1376 | 1405 | 698 | 713 

Temperance........... | 1,456 | 1,492.) 718 | 735f) 
Scottish Provident. ...... 11,316 | 1,376 | 711 | 727 | 
Scottish Union & National | 1,333 | 1,408 707 712 
Scottish Widows ........ | 1,310 | 1,386 | 699 720 | 
Standard Life........... | 1,395 | 1,436 | 714 | 725 
Biles DA Ss ca veka ies | 1,269 | 1,415 673 712 
Utd. Kingdom Provident— | 

Cem 6 iis sa’ vin fe» | 1,293 | 1,364 |. 674 | 103)! 

Temperance. .......... | 1,345 | 1,422 688 718 
Wesleyan & General..... | 1,247*) 1,313*| 656* 683* | 
Yorkshire...........0005 | 1/389. 1,471 
RPORIGE . s 6 sek eso05 3 iis 1,332 1,410 








| Endowment 




















ANNUITIES 


Cost of £100 per a 


payable 


half-, 


to a male aged 6' 
birthday 


Pavable 
for 15 years 
certain and 

thereafter 
until deatht 


May, Oct 


Split Annuities : 


1956 | 1952 
£ £ 
1,585 | 1,602 
1,574 | 1,507 
1,644 | 1,644 
1,636 | 1,483 
1,512 | 1,446 
1,619 | 1,549 | 
Not Issued 
1,645 | 1,520 | 


Not Issued 


j 
j 


1,484 | 1,370 
1,545 | 1,382 | 
1,505 | 1,376 | 

1593 | (a) 

15660) 1,565 
1,571 | 1,469 | 
1,620 | 1,544 | 


Not Issued 
Not Issued 


1,570 { 1,570 | 
1,487 1,399 | 
1,620 | 1,514 | 
1,538 | 1,463 | 
1,631 | 1,340 
1,592 | 1,436 
1,582 | 1,467 
1,546 | 1,364 | 
1,668 | 1,668 
Not Issued 
1,449 | 1,449 
V'571 | 1/469. 
1,636 1,636 | 
1,508 | 1,369 
1,550 | 1,550 
1,510 | 1,374 | 


Not Issued 


| 1586 1,522 
1/557 | 1,399 
(c) | 1.385 
1,614 | 1510 


” 
= 
_ 
bn 
a 
a 
~~ 


* Policies affording only restricted cover should death occur through war. 


t The life annuities terminate with the half-yearly payment Jast due before death. 
(a) Rates at present under revision. 


{b) With a proportionate payment from the - half-yearly due date until the date of deat! 


(c) Not issued in this form, 


Max 
195 


| 1,210 


1,282 


1,281 


1,316 | 
1,227 | 
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twenty-five year endowment assurances. In the same 

riod, the net yield (allowing for income tax at 7s. 6d. 
in the £) on 2} per cent Consols has risen by 4 per cent, 
and the net yield to redemption on 3 per cent Savings 
Bonds 1965/75 has risen by ¢ per cent. 

It must be remembered that the fact that premiums 
now being received can be invested more profitably than 
premiums received in 1950 does not mean that premiums 
received in future years will also be invested at a relatively 
high rate of interest. It is no answer to this problem 
to say that, in theory, it is possible to change the rates 
of premium for new business whenever the current rate 
of interest changes. The life offices can never, in practice, 
prepare the way for exact compensation in this way by 
matching the maturity dates of their investments precisely 
and appropriately to the mean term of their liabilities. 
They must also carry in the back of their minds the 
thought that—in the long run—a fall of, say one to one- 
and-a-half per cent in the rate of interest is now rather 
more likely than.a rise of the same magnitude ; incident- 
ally, such a fall would also have a more dangerous effect 
on existing business. When these considerations are 
borne in mind, it seems reasonable to judge that most 
offices have now reduced their premium rates as far as 
they safely can. 

In “immediate” annuity business, since the whole 
consideration is received at once, the complications men- 
tioned in the last paragraph need not enter into the 
calculation of costs. The cost of ordinary immediate 
annuities and of split annuities can safely be adjusted in 
step with changes in the rate of interest. The sixth column 
of the table shows that the cost of a split annuity of {100 
per annum granted by the 43 offices now ranges from 
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£1,340 to £1,668, a spread of 24 per cent ; the average 
cost is £1,482 compared with £1,566 in May, 1950, a 
reduction of §.4 per cent. The purchase price of an 
immediate annuity of £100 per annum. varies from 
£1,134 to £1,316, or by 16 per cent; the average cost has 
fallen from £1,260 in May, 1950, to £1,208 now, a 
reduction of 4.1 per cent. Both types of annuity have thus 
become cheaper since May, 1950, by the equivalent of an 
increase in the yield on the purchase price of approxi- 
mately 4 per cent. Since the mean terms of the liability 
under both types of immediate annuity contracts are 
relatively short, this change can fairly be compared with 
the 4 per cent and 3 per cent increase in the gross 
redemption yields of War Loan 1955-59 and Savings 
Bonds 1965-75 respectively. It appears, therefore, that 
here again the benefit of most of the increase in gilt-edged 
yields has been passed on to the holders of these annuities. 


To sum up: Although the figures in the table accom- 
panying this article need to be interpreted with caution, 
most offices now seem to have passed on to the public 
the benefit of the rise in their interest earnings. If the 
new business figures for 1952 tell a story of less buoyant 
advance than those for recent years—and the indications 
are that they will—then the explanation should not be 
sought in the reduced attractiveness of life assurance 
policies relative to other savings media. One of the main 
explanations may be that the recent boom has absorbed 
a large part of the natural market—and, in this connec- 
tion, it should not be forgotten that the growth of group 
pensions business in recent years must have embraced 
many people who would otherwise now have been taking 
up individual policies. In life assurance, as in other 
businesses, the sellers’ market may be near its end. 
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Business Notes 


@ Trade and the President 


Among the many major responsibilities that will devolve 
upon the next American President, whoever h@may be, will 
be that of deciding which way world trade should go. Both 
Mr Stevenson and General Eisenhower have proclaimed on 
the hustings that a long-term solution for the problem of the 
dollar gap must be sought, whereby world trade might be 
progressively freed without vast and continuing American 
grants-in-aid to the Commonwealth and Western Europe. 
And, behind the scenes, advisers of the present administra- 
tion have been studying the various ways in which substance 
might be given to this pious hope. 

European and Commonwealth observers would do well to 
suspend judgment upon any specific proposals that may be 
canvassed—until after next week’s election. In matters 
financial, only fools rush in when the identity of the possible 
angel—and therefore the sort of scheme he might be willing 
to back—is unknown. In the past week, however, consider- 
able publicity has been given to a working document that is 
known to have been drawn up by the Mutual Security Agency 
and to have been discussed—though certainly not agreed 
with—President Truman’s Treasury. This MSA scheme is 
believed to have three main features. First, it recognises 
that there cannot be any genuine advance to freer world trade 
unless there is a substantial once-for-all increase in world 
currency reserves ; the MSA therefore suggests that sterling 


and other Nato currencies should be aided along the road 


to convertibility by supra-national backing, in the form of 
a reserve fund of several thousand million dollars to which 
the United States should-contribute at least four-fifths and 
European countries one-fifth. Secondly, the MSA recognises 
that such a scheme might impose a continuous drain on 
United States- resources unless other-members of the new 
reserve system kept their internal economies under stern 
control ; it therefore suggests that an Atlantic Economic 
Board should be set up to attempt “co-ordination” of 
members’ economic and trade policies. Thirdly, the MSA 
recognises that any new world trading system could be over- 
whelmed by a sharp fall in raw material prices, such as would 
at present occur at the onset of any American recession ; 
it therefore suggests that an Atlantic Commodity Board 
should be set up to stabilise raw material prices and produc- 
tion through long-term agreements with leading producer 
countries. In the next few months a great deal of hard 
thought is going to have to be devoted to these matters. If 
any practical new scheme is to emerge, Commonwealth and 
European countries must not content themselves with specu- 
lating on how many American dollars they can hope to get ; 
they must decide—coolly and with an eye on the advantages 
to be gained—how much delegation of economic sovereignty 
to a supra-national body they will be willing to offer. 


* * * 


Production Still Depressed 


There are no measurable indications yet of the renewed 
increase in industrial production upon which the Govern- 
ment has been basing some of its hopes for the economy. 
In August the official index of industrial production showed 
99 (1948 average = 100), compared with 102 in July and with 
104 in-August last year. And on the. basis of information 
received so far, the figure for September seems likely to be 
11§-116—against 121 in September, 1951. In the first eight 
méaths of this year, industrial production was 34 per cent 
lower than in the same period of 1951, and the estimate 
for September would make the comparison slightly worse 
(though not so bad as July and August appeared in 
comparison with the corresponding months of 1951). 


The indices of output for particular sections of the 
economy are recorded much more in arrear. In the 


. LCST Six 
months of the year, production seems to have been sigher 
than a year earlier in building materials, food, met.|s and 


engineering ; roughly unchanged in vehicles, buildiny anq 
contracting, the public utilities, and mining and quar: 
down in most consumer goods. Coal and steel prod: 
are at present both higher than in 19§1 ; and there ha: be 
some revival in the cotton industry. 


Employment has not increased as much as usual th 
and there has been a sharp fall in the number of vac) 
notified to the labour exchanges (which is now ; : 
precise indicator of industry’s power to absorb labour than 
it used to be). Vacancies in September have been fewer ¢! 
the numbers of unemployed for the first time in any Septem- 
ber since the war. At the same time, labour has been ; 
towards the defence industries, and more slowly toward 
engineering as a whole—the shortage of steel, presumably, 
has limited the capacity of many sections of engineering to 
take on more workers. 


ying ; 


Sterling Ascendant 


Sterling has this week been showing every sign of 
resurgent strength. In-the official market it has once again 
crossed the parity with the dollar, to close at $2.80: on 
Thursday. In the forward market the premium on three 
months dollars, which at the beginning of this month was 
around 2; cents, has narrowed to 14 cents. This represents 


an interest rate of about 1% per cent per annum, and is very 
little more than the appropriate forward exchange parity 
indicated by the differential between short-term market rates 
of interest in London and in New York. The recent demand 
for sterling against dollars is due to a variety of factors. This 


is the time of the year when the seasonal demand for certain 
sterling area products makes its effect on the exchange 
market. The market is also benefiting from the cessation 
of the exceptional demand for dollars that followed the 
short-lived concession for commodity arbitrage betwee 
dollar and European countries. But for this relaxation 
sterling rate in New York would probably have continued 
the recovery that was well under way in the first pari vo! 
August. The latest recovery in the rate does little more 
than correct the subsequent dip, which by the middle 0! 
September had brought the rate down to its “lower gold 

int” of $2.78. The most important factor in the market, 

wever, and one that is reflected in the forward rates, 
the covering of semi-speculative, semi-commercial bear 
positions. With the modest rise in the gold reserve and the 
prospect of further rises in the coming months, the normal 
tendency on the part of overseas traders is to cover sterling 
requirements and not to delay purchases in the hope of late: 
depreciation. The tendency over the summer months wis 
to delay sterling purchases in the expectation that the floating 
rate, of which there was then much talk, would lead to : 
lower value of sterling. No such expectations are now entc'- 
tained and a fair volume of semi-commercial speculation 
against sterling is being covered. 


The other main feature in the foreign exchange mark.' 
this week has been the strength of the guilder. This 5 
also a somewhat delayed phenomenon, reflecting the improve- 
ment in the Dutch balance of payments that has beer 
apparent for some months past in the European Paymen': 

nion settlements. The guilder’s underlying strength wou! | 
have become apparent earlier but for the dollar-EPl 
arbitrage scheme, which created a considerable demand fo: 
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gerling on Duteh account. This demand for sterling led 
to a weakening of the guilder from Fl. 10.56 at the beginning 
of September to Fl. 10.714 in mid-October. From that 
point, -owever, the rate has moved against sterling, to 


Fl, 10.6 The market reports some important purchases 
of guil . on behalf of oil companies. Another factor is 
that with transferable sterling now at $2.70 (representing 


a discount of only about 33 per cent on the official rate) 
commod'ty shunting is-losing a great deal of its attraction ; 
consequently, Dutch demand for sterling is losing one of 


ts main elements. Security sterling has also continued. its 
upward trend this week, and has strengthened from $2.58} 
to over 32 60. 

a * * 


Deposits Rise, Despite the Loan 


The October statement from the clearing banks will 
come as a disappointment to anyone who hoped that any 
perceptible degree of funding of bank deposits would have 
resulted from the Treasury’s recent loan operations. Although 
cales of the new Serial Funding Stocks ostensibly produced 
{317 million of cash early last month, net bank deposits rose 
by {15 million in the four weeks to mid-October. Two 
factors account for this seeming paradox. The first is that 
most of the so-called “cash” subscriptions for the new 
issues came from the .banking system, which, of course, 
had to finance itself by selling bills to the authorities to 
a more or less equivalent amount. The clearing banks’ 
participation, on the evidence-of the October statement, 
appears to have amounted to about {221 million, for that 
is the extent of the rise in the aggregate investment portfolio 
during the month—a rise that, incidentally, raises both the 
total portfolio (£2,142 million, against £1,555 million in 
October, 1951) and the ratio to deposits (34.7 per cent) 
to the highest level ever recorded. Further “ cash ” subscrip- 
tions also came from other banking institutions, including 
the discount market, that may be presumed to have mainly 
financed themselves in much the same way, by operations 
that had their eventual counterpart in purchases of bills by 
the Treasury itself, The only portion of the nominal £317 
million of cash subscriptions that could produce a reduction 
in bank deposits was that furnished by non-bank subscribers 
other than the “ departments ” themselves. 


This residual and “ genuine ” portion of the cash subscrip- 
tions—the portion not financed, in effect, by the banks or 
by the authorities themselves—might have been expected to 
amount to some tens of millions. If no other influences 
had been at work, bank deposits would have fallen corre- 
spondingly. The fact that they actually rose by £15 million 
instead is explained by the second distorting factor—the 
financing of the Treasury’s current deficit. The domestic 
deficit amounted to rather more than {£100 million in the 
four weeks most nearly corresponding to the dates of the 
banking statements, before allowing for finance secured from 
tax certificates and small savings. While the loan operation 
enabled the Treasury to redeem floating debt, its current 
need for cash has been compelling it to re-borrow. It would 
be rash to try to guess the relative strengths of these 
conflicting factots. On the one hand, it is clear that the 
extent of the Treasury’s reliance on the banks for current 
finance has been appreciably understated by the smallness 
of the month’s rise in deposits ; on the other hand, this need 
for finance has completely obscured the small margin of 

genuine” cash subscribed for the new loans. 


* * * 


Liquidity Ratios Now 


In consequence of these re-borrowings by the Treasury, 
the month’s net decline in the banks’ liquid assets fell 
éppreciably short of the £221 million that was in effect 
Converted into investments. Holdings of Treasury bills 
dropped by £170 million and total liquid assets by £207 


323 
million (including a further small decline in commercial 
bills), so that the total, at £2,120 million, has not even 
been restored to its level of end-June last, and is still 
roughly £140 million above the low point reached after 
last year’s, funding. In conjunction, however, with the 
month’s rise of £41 million in gross deposits, the contraction 
suffices to cut liquidity ratios to roughly the extent envisaged 
when the conversion was announced. For the clearing banks 
as a group, the ratio has fallen from 38.6 to 34.4 per cent, 
its lowest since May. This still comfortable level is likely 
to be reinforced in a fortnight’s time, when the Treasury 
re-borrows for the redemption of the £105 million of 1952 
Serial Funding stock that remains unconverted ; and, until 
the big tax-gathering season opens in the New Year, it will be 


fortified still further by the financing of the current 
Exchequer deficit. 


A scrutiny of the figures of the individual banks throws 
interesting light on the technique of the conversion, and 
incidentally substantiates the claim that the formula 
suggested by the authorities to the banks was more flexible 
than that adopted last year. The range of liquidity ratios 
shown by the “Big Seven” banks individually is. still as 
much as 3} points (from 33.1 per cent for Lloyds Bank to 
36.6 per cent for the two northern banks), but among the 
“Big Five” it is less than 2 points, compared with over 
3 points in September. To achieve this closer approach to 
uniformity required “ cash ” subscriptions to the loans related 
to the previous level of liquidity ratios rather than to the size 
of the bank. Thus it happens that the largest bank (the 
Midland) subscribed the smallest proportion of deposits 
(less than 2 per Cent), whereas three banks put up over 
§ per cent. 

* . * 


Steel Shortage Fades 


One of the first specific indications by which the Govern- 
ment’s decision to re-adjust the rearmament programme “ so 
as to lighten the burden on engineering ” may be judged is the 
easing of the shortage of alloy steels. Both supply and demand 
have changed this summer. The alloying materials have 
become considerably less scarce, and have allowed an 
increase in the production of alloy steels to about a million 
tons a year, compared with a rate of about 850,000 tons a 
year ago. On the other side, defence demands do not seem tc 
have risen as much as total output has done—and presumably 
much less than they would have been expected to increase in 
the original paper plans for rearmament. In these circum- 
stances, the Government has taken the opportunity to simplify 
its steel allocation system by giving consumers using alloy 
steel for approved purposes a single authorisation of all types 
of steel, within which they may acquire carbon or alloy 
qualities according to their needs and the producers’ power to 
satisfy them. This reduces paper and administrative costs ; 
and it will allow some flexibility in the exercise of demand. 
The current allocation system can make little allowance for 
changes in a consumers’ demand for different qualities of 
steel ; as supply becomes a little easier the paper authorisa- 
tions tend to pile up in the wrong places. 


This weakness is not confined to the allocation of alloy 
steels ; and perhaps the most encouraging sign of this week’s 
decision is that it suggests that an end to steel allocation as a 
whole may not be far off. The uses of alloy steel are still 
restricted by “ end-use prohibitions ” which specify the grades 
of alloy content allowed for various kinds of alloy steel pro- 
duct; and the Alloy Steel Directorate supplied by the industry 
to the Ministry of Supply will still remain formally in being, 
to administer these regulations. Nevertheless, this relaxa- 


tion is one indication of the general fading in the steel shortage 
that has been expected for months. There remain certain 
products that are still tight—plates, small billets for engineer- 
ing, small bars, and drop forging qualities of steel are 
examples—but in the main supply is not far out of balance 
with demand. Once supplies of these particular products 
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improve, there will remain no excuse for maintaining the 
clumsy allocation system ; and it should not be retained too 
long to cover such special cases. 


* * * 


More Cars and Less Exports 


The Minister of Supply admitted this week that releases 
of cars to the home market are substantially exceeding the 
number originally intended ; and his admission was followed 
—actually within a few hours—by an appeal from Mr L. P. 
Lord, the chairman of the Austin Motor Co., for a freeing 
of cars from purchase tax, in order to save the motor industry 
from imminent unemployment. These two statements 
together constitute a remarkable confession of failure on the 
part of both the industry and the Ministry to implement the 
policy laid down at the beginning of the year. It was intended 
then to restrict deliveries of cars to the home market to a 
maximum of 60,000 ; all the rest of the industry’s output of 
cars was to be sold abroad. But since the early months of the 
year exports have been falling consistently below their 1951 
levels — not so much 
because British cars 
were ceasing to be com- 
petitive, but because 
Overseas import restric- 
tions were shutting them 
out of markets in which, 
so it is believed, there 
is still a considerable 
measure of unsatisfied 
demand. 

Had Government 
policy been consistent, 
the logical consequence 
of this loss of export 
business would have 
been a-reduction of out- 
put by the industry ; 
but, in fact, this has 
0 ._! never happened, and is 
Ee [ew eee SOR i never likely to happen. 
Within the Ministry of 
Supply, home quota figures have always been regarded 
as notional, whatever interpretation the central planning 
bodies have put upon them. This year there have been 
two retreats from the supposed policy. A face-saving 
manoeuvre was carried out during the summer, when the fixed 
home quota of 60,000 cars was geplaced by an understanding 
that the industry would export 80 per cent of its output, 
which implied a home quota of 90,000 cars. Yet by the end 
of August, more than 84,000 cars had been sold at home, and 
in the past month or so the industry has been selling only 
between §0 and 60 per cent of its output abroad. In spite of 
this, the allocation of steel to the industry has been increased 
considerably for the fourth quarter of the year. This would 
be sufficient to raise the rate of production during that period 
up to, if not above, last year’s total of 476,000 cars, whereas 
output during the first eight months has been at the rate of 
only 420,000 cars a year. This expected rise in output has 
created the situation that prompted Mr Sandys to say “ we 
recognise that in the immediate future the industry will prob- 
ably not be able fully to achieve its export target and, there- 
fore, for the time being, will have to sell more on the home 
market.” ft seems probable that some 150,000 cars will be 
sold at home this year, compared with 109,000 last year. On 
this indication, deliveries in 1952 will be even higher, for it 
is difficult to believe that the circumstances that led to the 
imposition of import restrictions on British cars are so 
transient as the Minister’s words might seem to suggest. 
Aithough the motor industry claims to have the best export 
record among the metal-using industries, it is not so obvious 
that the production of more cars for sale at home is the best 
use to which the extra steel could be put. 
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Confusion in the Second-hand Market 


Meanwhile, the prospect of increased releases of new 
cars is one that may deal a body blow to the highly organiseq 
trade in ex-covenant cars. The prices of these cars have 
been falling throughout the year, but during the summer jt 
was still possible, as the accompanying table shows, for the 
owner of an ex-covenant car of popular make to ge more 
for that car than he paid for it when new. This possibility 
arose mainly from the fact that the rate of purchase tax had 
risen from 334 to 663 per cent within the period between 
his purchase and sale, and there had also been a «ise in 
manufacturers’ basic prices. There are no ruling second- 
hand prices for either of the new cars produced by Ford or 
Vauxhall because none of the models is yet “ ex-covenant.” 


Between the early summer and autumn, prices had fallen 
by as much as {100 a car and Mr Lord’s action in suggesting 
the possibility of a reduction in purchase tax may already 
have cut them by, say, a further 20 per cent. On the day 
after his speech dealers were at a total loss to know what 
prices either to ask or to offer, and the salesmen of new cars 
were in an even Jess enviable position. With some 2<0,000 
of home orders still on its books, the motor industry has no 
reason to believe that it cannot find buyers for all the cars 
that are likely to reach the home market in the months before 
the Budget—even though the rate at which mew cars are 
being turned down ‘when offered to “ buyers ” on the lists is 


INDEX OF CaR PRICES 
1950-51 List Price (incl. tax)=100 


1952 Second-Hand Prices 


1950-51 Current 
List Pri of 1950 Models List Price 
| of j ‘ 

i New | i | New 
| Models | Jan. | April | July Oct. Models 
} ; 

Ford Anglia......... | 100 222 | 27 | 184 | 160 149 

Ford Pretect........ 100 8. |} .2i)- 3m} X86 146 

Morris Minor........ 100 «6|) «(219 209 | «18 | 153 52 

Austin A 40........ 100 208 203 67 «={ «(150 | 14 

Hillman Minx ....... 100 202 | 202 166 | 331 | 145 

Vauxhall Wyvern*®... 100 206 | 204 157 141 143 

Vauxhall Velox®..... 100 138 | (188 141 127 

Standard Vanguard... 100 170 167 125 109 9 

Bettie A Woes ce 100 172 169 121 110 

Been 78. 5s cas 100 188 «| «183 136 115 | 

Jaguar Mark VII*... | 100 162 | «(154 ms ihlU | Cl 


© Model changed. 

causing consternation. For this reason, distributors have 
been at some pains:to avoid actually exhibiting cars for 
immediate delivery in their showrooms; instead, they 
tend to dispose of their surplus to other dealers who still 
have effective buyers on their lists. These tactics have the 
secondary effect of underpinning second-hand prices, which 
dte governed by the relative scarcity of new cars. 
Nevertheless, the figures for second-hand prices ruling in 
October are probably on the generous side. 


But the industry has not yet made a convincing case for 
reduction in purchase tax. It is important for it to maintain 
a high volume of output in order to keep down costs, and the 
incidence of purchase tax does weigh heavily on cars at all 
price levels. On the other hand, a deterrent of this kind 
may be the only means of encouraging the industry to make 
the maximum effort to hold its ground in the export markets. 
It will need a considerable volume of unemployment 
which, for all Mr Lord’s fears, there seems little immediate 
prospect) to justify any measures that are likely to swe! 
still further the volume of cars sold at home. 


* *« & 


Experiment with Zinc 


On January 1st private dealings in zinc are to be resumed 
on the London Metal Exchange, and so another step will be 
taken along the road of freedom. But if zinc, why not 


copper ? For zinc, to Britain, is much more a dollar com- 
modity than copper. The Government doubtless regards 
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Seaports of the East... 


from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 


, manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
) consult the Bank’s managers in London, 


Manchester and Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles I Street, 
London, S.W.1, 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


. 


. Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
Conimercial importance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
BANKERS 
for personal service 
in banking 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
MALLU MUSLIM ALINE EAL SUC CARE TAGUREUNOR ANTONE WANS SRG) ARRON QR 


with over 570 Branches at the main centres of 
Industry, Commerce and Agriculture. Its 
Assets exceed $2,000,000,000. 


Head Office : 
MONTREAL 


LONDON OFFICES : 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
9 Waterloo Place, S.W.|. 


incorporated n Canida in 1817 with L mited Liability 
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he shares of the Co-operative Permanent 
earn-24°%, with income tax paid by the 
Society. But that is not all. You enjoy the 
other advantages of a safe and convenient 






investment, security for capital, and the right 
to withdraw at short notice. 

To many people these are as important as 
the mate of interest, and by investing with 
this Society you can secure them all. More- 
over, you have the solid background of a 
leading national society with nearly 70 years 
of service to the public. 


Assets £70,000,000: Reserves over £3,000,000 


INVEST SAFELY WITH THE 









PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Telephone: HOLborn 2302 
City Office: 163 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch 3556 
950 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
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began the Platitudinarian, 
“af I might coin a phrase —” 


““TAvxinc oF MONEY,” interrup! 
the Man of Affairs, seizing the 
initiative, “ I let Lloyds Bank loo 
after my interests. My wife has a 
current account there, too. I hay 
appointed Lloyds Bank as my 
executor. I consult them frequent! 
and fruitfully —on the financial asp 
of overseas business. And now, n 
dear Sir, if you will excuse me, I must get alo: 
to the Bank — I’m going abroad in a few day 
and I find it always helps to have a word wii! 
Lloyds Bank before I travel. Thank you for a 


most informative and profitable conversation.’ 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 








stablisined 194) 
Head Office KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capita! ... .. Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
issued & Subscribed...  ... Pak. Rs. 10,000,00. 
Paid-up Capita! . Pak. Rs. 10,000,00) 
Reserve Funds ul .. Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/51 ... Pak. Rs. 438,200,005 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use ou: 
services. 7 

The Bank 1s fully competent to handle all -foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising 0 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES. Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo. 
CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at all mmportan 
cities of the world. 
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his 2 experiment that if successful could be soon 
te ded to copper. What are the chances of success with 
Cre D-mand for the metal has recently been weak in all 
unt “soc and this week the Ministry of Materials reduced 
<agpeT -om {118 a ton to £110, following a decline of 
thy r Ib in the New York price. 


‘ ee 3s es ee 
Where: the experiment will'cost Britain dollars is another 
irly half of Britain’s requirements come from the 


dollar -Canada and the United States. The rest comes 
eA \ia, Rhodesia and Europe. Canadian supplies will 
continue 10 come to Britain, because British users like the 
Canadiar. quality and because of the traditional trade links 
aie two countries. The United States, which is a 


net importer of zine, is a marginal supplier from which 


Britain b apart from making use of its refining capacity) 
only when supplies are scarce. In fact less American zinc is 
likely to come into this country under private trade than 
under government trade. American exporters are unlikely to 
accept the lower price that may well rule in a free London 
market ; the British Government bought from the United 


States because it wanted large quantities, particularly for its 
stockpile, and America was a convenient supplier for this 
purpose 

Another possibility that might cost dollars is that Europe 
might buy dollar zinc through the London market. This is 
considered unlikely, because on balance Europe is a net 
exporter. The chances of success, therefore, would seem 
to be high, particularly as larger quantities of Rhodesian 
zinc are expected to come to London in future. 


* * * 


Rayon Recovery 


The sharp rise in rayon production during September, 
rather than the actual total achieved, suggests the industry 
has recovered from the worst of the slump. The quantity of 
yarn produced, 22.4 million pounds, was still far below the 
industry's capacity, but it represented a rise of 46 per cent 
on the total for the previous month. The improvement 
was, moreover, most marked in rayon staple, which has borne 
the brunt of rayon’s troubles. Last winter, staple fibre 
production was running at a rate not much below 17 million 
pounds a month, but in June it dropped as low as 2.4 million 
pounds. Production in September recovered to 11.5 million 
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Pounds following a minor famine in the mills where stocks 
of staple had been allowed to run down so low that they 
Were quite inadequate to support the revival in demand for 
‘ayon cloth. Shortages of this kind are being revealed in 
all stages of textile production, because for months past 
orders have been placed on a day-to-day basis. Thus the 
hormal autumn improvement in trading has found all sections 
of the industry, from the mills to the retailer, without an 
adequate reserve of new stecks. 
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The rise in staple consumption is confirmed by the fact 
that production of spun rayon yarn from staple fibre in the 
first two weeks of October regained the level of twelve 
months ago. In the week ended October 11th Lancashire 
produced 1.8 million pounds of spun rayon yarn and 
580,000 pounds of cotton and rayon mixtures ; these figures 
compare with a total of 1.8 million pounds of spun rayon 
and only 320,000 pounds of mixtures in the corresponding 
week last year. These figures are hopeful. Whether demand 
will recover sufficiently to employ the total capacity of the 
industry is not yet certain. Producers are not yet intending 
to bring all their closed plants back into commission. 


* * * 


Steel Arguments and Realities 


Only a few sentences in the Commons debate upon 
steel last week contributed much that was fresh in the way of 
information or argument about the practical problemis of the 
industry. Mr Sandys revealed that pending re-sale of thé 
nationalised steel companies he proposed to make them subject 
to the powers of the Monopoly Commission. When asked if 
the Commission might investigate the setting of steel prices he 
answered that its attention might, rather, be aroused “ if these 
companies individually engage in anything in the nature of 
restrictive practices,” though a Conservative back-bencher 
later hazarded the view that “ it will probably be illegal in a 
relatively short time in this country to try to get collective 
agreement to fix prices.” Mr Sandys spoke moderately about 
the industry’s system of adjusting steelmaking costs by levies 
and subsidies upon steel and raw materials, which the White 
Paper on denationalisation proposed that the new Steel Board 
should be given statutory power to continue: 


It has undoubtedly helped to maintain stable and relatively 
low prices of steel. Nevertheless, it possesses all the dis- 
advantages of any system of price averaging in that it masks 
real cOsts and interferes with the healthy operation of normal 
economic forces. But it would be quite impossible to end 
that system overnight without very serious disturbance to 
both consumers and producers. On the other hand, I am 
sure that that is the direction in which we must try to move. 


The Mimister can fairly argue that the last change he 
authorised in the price of pig iron did move in that direction. 
It is to be hoped, as various Liberal and Conservative 
spokesmen suggested, that when the Steel Bill is published 
it will embody broad instructions to the proposed board to 
promote genuine competition in the industry. 


Perhaps the only other important practical issue that was 
touched upon was steel development. Various Opposition 
speakers trailed new estimates of what the industry ought to 
have done since the war—Mr Edelman had measured the 
current demand of the steel-consuming industries and found 
it to be 19 million tons (of. crude or finished steel ?)—and 
doubted whether the money would be, found from private 
sources or the Treasury for the further developments that the 
industry has envisaged. Mr Robson Brown spoke of a 
feeling “in some quarters "apparently industrial rather 
than political—that such further development should aim at 
a capacity of pethaps 18 million ingot tons, rather than the 
20-21 million tons to which the industry has informally 
committed itself. Such feelings are hardly surprising in an 
industry where development seems fated to remain shadowed 
by political uncertainties ; they may also be based upon less 
sanguine estimates of demand for steel than some of the 
planners are pleased to venture. 


a * x 


An Option on Wool 


A futures market for wool is to be opened in London 
early in the New Year. This announcement, made by the 
London Produce Clearing House Limited (a subsidiary of 
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United Dominions Trust Limited), took Bradford and the 
London woolbrokers by surprise this week. Earlier this year 
the whole question of a wool futures market was studied by 
a sub-committee of the Wool Textile Delegation, which 
decided that such a market could offer no immediate practical 
advantages. But the sub-committee added that there were 
many occasions when the facility to cover transactions by 
hedging in a futures rnarket would be of great benefit to 
individual firms. There was obviously a minority opinion in 
Bradford in favour of setting up such a market. 


Although wool is a sterling commodity, the only futures 
markets dealing in it are located in New York, Antwerp and 
Roubaix. The London wool market deals in spot supplies, 
whilst the primary markets (those situated in the producing 
countries) are regarded by manufacturers as forward delivery 
markets, in that wool bought there is available only some 
three to eight weeks after purchase. The essence of the 
futures market is the facility to deal in “ options ”—to buy 
and sell futures contracts rather than bales of wool. The initial 
standard contract on the new London market will probably 
be for merino 64’s tops; only later, when the market has 
gained experience, will a standard contract for raw wool 
be introduced. 


Bradford’s objections to a futures market are partly psycho- 
logical (or almost ethical), partly technical and partly 
economic. Many Yorkshire manufacturers think it “ wrong ” 
to deal in options rather than in the commodity, in that this 
permits speculation by people not primarily concerned with 
handling or processing the wool. Before the war, the 
Liverpool cotton futures market showed on occasion that 
outside speculation may exaggerate price-swings, instead of 
damping them down as a futures market can normally be 
expected to do. But if a futures market operates properly, it 
can offer an important service to the trade, by providing 
facilities for insurance against future price fluctuations. 


The technical objection is the difficulty of establishing 
differentials for grades both below and above the standard 
contract. Although it is true that wool prices generally vary 
together, there is no fixed relation between the prices of the 
different types, nor do the prices differ in accordance with any 
calculable mathematical formula—or at least they have not 
done so in the past. Bradford’s economic objection is that 
manufacturers like to balance their own books in their own 
way, and therefore require a futures market only in excep- 
tional periods such as last year. Further, if the market is 
not successful, Bradford claims, it can have serious reper- 
cussions on the wool market. 


* x * 


Bradford Reserves Judgment 


The value of a futures market to any trade is that it 
reduces the risk of holding stocks of raw material and semi- 
manufactures, a risk that can be great in a period of uncertain 
prices. In recent weeks, Bradford could have made good use 
of hedging facilities, for the modest recovery in textiles 
caught it without stocks, and both combers and spinners are 
now having to quote the first quarter of next year as their 
earliest delivery date. In a sellers’ market, that hardly seems 
to be the way to do business, particularly as continental 
manufacturers, who have used a futures market for years, 
can offer earlier delivery. 


But the need for a market is not sufficient to make it work, 
and a futures market, like an insurance scheme, can’ work 
properly only if it gathers together a large enough volume of 
trade. The promoters of the scheme are satisfied that the 
market will be used by American merchants and manu- 
facturers, because in New York they can only hedge on a 
duty-paid price. Moreover, those British and foreign 
merchants who have recently been hedging in New York 
and Antwerp would no doubt switch to London. But it 
remains to be seen whether these groups can supply an 
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adequate volume of business. It will take some time to 
convince Yorkshire that this is a valuable addition to 
existing trading facilities. The market will have to enable 
the fastidious wool manufacturers to get the particular types 
they want; and it will have to demonstrate its power of 
reducing price fluctuations and not accentuating them, }; 
can do this only by working closely with the existing |_ondon 
wool exchange, not independently of it. 


* * * 


Britain Lends More Aluminium 


Once again Britain is to release to the United States 
aluminium produced in Canada under contract to this 
“country. Production capacity for aluminium in the United 
States, now the world’s largest producer of the metal, has 
been greatly increased during this year, but drought has 
caused serious power shortages in the Pacific North-West 
and Tennessee Valley and brought about a considerable fall 
in output. To meet the resulting shortage Britain has 
agreed to the diversion of another 20,000 tons of the metal 
from Canada—10,000 tons in December and the remainder 
during the first quarter of next year. In addition, this 
country has agreed to postpone its right to the replacement 
next year of the 15,000 tons of aluminium diverted to the 
United States earlier this year. The earlier loans last winter 
amounted to 25,000 tons, so that over about fourteen months 
Britain will have lent America 45,000 tons of aluminium, 
none of which now needs to be replaced before 1954 
Meanwhile, the Ministry of Materials, the sole importer of 
the metal, has raised its price to consumers in Britain. The 
Ministry described this increase, by {9 to £166 a ton, as 
due partly to a rise in production costs and partly to the 
appreciation of the Canadian dollar. While the United 
States has run into this unexpected shortage, supplies of 
aluminium in Britain have increased so steadily that the 
metal appeared likely to become relatively plentiful. Imports, 
which were at the average monthly rate of 14,786 tons 
during 1951, rose to a monthly rate of 18,574 tons during 
the first half of 1952 and still higher, to more than 22,600 
tons, in July and August. Production of virgin aluminium 
here has been maintained at about 2,500 tons monthly, a 
little higher than last year, though there was a slight fall in 
the production of secondary aluminium in the summer. 
Consumption of virgin aluminium has been rising steadily; 
it reached 23,000 fons in June, compared with 16,000 tons 
in June 1951. Although a voluntary distribution system 
operates for aluminium in this country, there is little difficulty 
in meeting existing industrial and defence requirements. In 
recent weeks there has been a slight falling off in demand 
though this has had no effect upon the world price. Though 
the new loan to the United States will necessarily limit 
British imports for some months, the Ministry is confident 
that it will be bringing in enough to satisfy requirements 
here. 


* * * 


Fuel without Policy 


In the Commons this week, Mr Lloyd managed to 
outline the Government’s views on fuel policy—and on the 
Ridley Report—while mentioning fuel tariffs once, in half 
a sentence. Most other speakers followed his example of 
omission, with some honourable (and some pathetic) excep- 
tions ; but hardly a politician present could steel himself to 
agree with the Ridley Committee that if a scarce fuel was 
being sold below cost its price should be put up. 


From the committee’s 40 recommendations the Govern- 
ment has selected a few, mainly uncontroversial, for 
acceptance. It believes that industry should be invited to 
set up and finance (with the assistance of the National Coz! 
Board) an independent advisory service on fuel efficiency ; 
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Look where you will and you will almost certainly 
find one of the aluminium alloys in the comprehen- 
sive “ Duralumin”’ range. 

The increasing popularity of this versatile material 
is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only 
one-third the weight of steel is equally as strong 
and lasts longer. 

“ Duralumin” can be welded, machined, pressed 
and fabricated in much the same way as other 
metals. It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections; the latter in a limitless variety of 
different contours. 

Have you considered the advantages light alloys 
can bring to your business? You may perhaps 
not have heard all the latest developments. A 
request to us to call upon you would place you 
under no obligation whatsoever. 


JAMES BOOTH &€ COMPANY LIMITED 
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when this is functioning properly the Minister (against the 
e's advice) proposes to cut dewn the work of his 


commil ‘ : . : 
own advisory service. Broadly, it accepts the committee’s 
advocacy of improved solid fuel appliances for domestic 
heating. it will encourage their manufacture, and may award 
. “hallmark ” for those reaching a given standard (though it 
hesitate: (0 mark each type with the actual “ room efficiency ” 
attained under test conditions) ; but it will not give financial 
incentives to put in such appliances, either to consumers or 
to Joca! authorities building housing estates. Nor is it yet 
prepared to give industrialists any incentive through tax 


concessions or low interest rates to install fuel-saving rather 
than other capital equipment. And it has turned down both 
of the central bodies proposed by the Ridley committee ; 
the joint planning board to deal with the issues on which 
the nationalised fuel industries may have to work together, 
and the tariffs advisory committee to examine the pricing 
policies that these industries adopt. 

The Minister has a good case for caution on some of the 
committee’s proposals ; and on joint fuel preduction projects, 
at any rate, co-ordination hardly needs any new planning 
board, providing he does his own job properly. But it seemed 
rather disingenuous to quote the committee’s verdict that 
consumers’ choice could be relied on to bring about the best 
use of fuels without its essential rider—“ provided that fuel 
prices closely correspond to the relevant costs of supplying 
the different fuels.” The committee found that fuel prices 
today do not closely reflect costs, and suggested measures 
that might make them do so. So far, at any rate, the Minister 
has shirked this issue. Public attention to the whole question 
has slackened during a year in which sagging industrial- 
output, rather than higher coal production, has banished the 
immediate coal shortage. But if industrial production is to 
begin rising once again, the shortage is certain to recur ; in 
the last few weeks, indeed, fuel consumption has begun 
to rise. 


* * * 


Encyclopedia of Gilt-edged 


For the last seven years many serious students of gilt- 
edged have leant, to a degree that needs to be gratefully 
acknowledged, on that ever-expanding encyclopedia of the 
Funds, British Government Securities in the Twentieth 
Century. This major work of reference—which is issued, 
for limited private circulation only, by a leading firm of invest- 
ment brokers—grew from what now seem relatively modest 
beginnings in November, 1945, to a 600-page second edition 
in June, 1950, It has now been further expanded by a 217- 
page supplement, covering the period from 1950 to October, 
1952. There are times when the stern Stock Exchange code 
ol anonymity, which forbids public ascription of authorship 
to an individual Stock Exchange firm, can be positively 
embarrassing to a grateful public press. 


The new supplement, from which the accompanying chart 
has been abstracted (as one straw from a valuable haystack), 
brings up to date the authors’ analysis of the structure of the 
gilt-edged market, the history of each individual. gilt-edged 
issue, the published holdings of the national debt com- 
missioners and a wide range of miscellaneous information. 
lt is prefaced by a penetrating survey of events in the market 
since the mid-summer of 1950. The investment habits of 
three main characters play a part in this survey. First, the 
authors believe that private investors no longer regard their 
investments in gilt-edged as semi-permanent, but are now 
showing a new sensitivity to changes in the internal and 


external economic prospect; the concentration of their 
vely small transactions “ has a greater effect on prices 
an 


_ ‘ewer institutional deals representing far more stock 
in the aggregate.” Secondly, the activity of institutional 
Mvestors in the last two years is described in some detail ; 
the authors declare, inter alia, that the rapidly growing 
Pension funds are now “a factor in the markets second 
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only in importance to the banks and insurance companies,” 
and they reveal that the persistent appetite for shorter 
medium-dated stocks—in particular Defence 3 per cent and 
War 3 per cent—“is generally supposed to derive from 
Colonial or Dominion sources.” Finally, this survey 
includes some interesting ‘allusions to known or suspected 
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official intervention in the market in the last two years. The 
authors state regretfully that a full examination of official 
transactions is impossible, and suggest that any attempt at this 
might “ savour a little of lése-majesté.” If so, The Economist 
has clearly been guilty in the past of high treason ; and it 
must gratefully acknowledge that exhaustive statistical 
surveys such as this major one have helped it to do so. 


* * * 


OFS and Anglo-American 


Small private investors have long been chary of risking 
their funds directly in the development of the new gold 
mines in the Orange Free State, and the danger that the 
political powder keg in South Africa may explode has lately 


made them more chary still. It is not surprising to find, there- 
fore, that in the latest major financing to be publicly 
announced, the finance house concerned is itself playing a 
very large part. Of the {£124 million required by three mines 
in the Anglo-American group—President Brand Gold, 
President Steyn Gold, and Welkom Gold—only {£54 million 
is to be raised by a direct offer of shares to investors. 
President Brand Gold is offering its shareholders 2,500,000 
5s. shares at 17s. 6d. each (compared with a current price 
of 19s., in the ratio of one new share for every three 
held ; the Anglo-American Corporation is to subscribe for 
a further 250,000 shares at the same price. Each of these 
shares gives subscribers the option to take up a further 
share at 22s. 6d. each at the end of April, 1954. The 
corporation has underwritten the first issue, and has given a 
guarantee that it will either subscribe for any shares not 
taken up by option holders or will fill in the gap by a loan. 
Until the date at which the options can be exercised, the 
corporation will lend any money President Brand Gold may 
requiré at 6 per cent. 


The corporation is also granting loan facilities to President 
Steyn and Welkom at the same rate of interest. The whole 
of the £4,000,000 required by President Steyn Gold may 
be provided by direct loans from the corporation, although 
the corporation has an option te provide up to {2,000,000 
permanently by taking up 2,000,000 President Steyn 5s. 
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shares at 20s. each (compared with a current price of 17s. 3d.) 
before the end of June, 1955. Half of the £3,000,000 required 
by Welkom Gold is to be met by the sale of its holdings of 
800,000 shares apiece in President Brand and President Steyn 
to the Anglo-American Corporation. The remaining 
{1,500,000 may be lent directly by the corporation—or, 
alternatively, the corporation may exercise an option (in full 
or in part) to take up 1,000,000 Welkom §s. shares at 30s. 
each (compared with a current price of 20s. 6d.). Any loans 
made by the corporation to President Steyn and Welkom 
will be repayable between 1957 and 1962. 


* * * 


Insulin without Exploitation 


The Monopolies Commission was asked to investigate 
the supply and distribution of insulin because one company, 
Burroughs Wellcome Limited was responsible for more than 
a third of the supplies (the. company in fact produces about 
half the total output) and because membership of British 
Insulin Manufacturers, the association to which the producers 
belong, restricts competition between them. 


The Commission’s report published this week, shows that 
there are no groufids for fearing that the close association 
between the four producers, Burroughs Wellcome, Boots, 
British Drug Houses and Allen and Hanburys, will in any 
way “operate against the public interest.” Since the 
beginning of the war, they have pooled their knowledge of 
the delicate process of extracting insulin from animal 
pancreas. They use techniques that cannot be protected by 
patents and are therefore closely guarded as trade secrets. The 
outcome of their collaboration, which still.obtains, has been a 
spectacular increase in yields of insulin and, in the opinion 
of the Ministry of Health, the raising of the quality of British 
insulin to a standard equalled only by that obtained in 
Scandinavia. The companies sell at the same price, with the 
Health Service as the principal customer but each is free to 
lower its prices. The Commission finds that the producers 
neither fix prices nor operate a stop list. : 


They are, in short, following a practice common through- 
out the pharmaceutical industry where production of a 
standard drug is often carried out by a few companies on 
behalf of the whole industry. Research and investment costs 
are frequently so high in relation to the quantities produced 
that this may often be the only economic method of supply. 
Hence it follows that a preparation sold under a variety of 
trade names may be predominantly the product of a few 
manufacturers. Burroughs ellcome is the dominant 
producer in the field of insulin; in penicillin production Glaxo 
and the Distillers Company are the leaders. The reason why 
insulin was chosen for special investigation may, perhaps, be 
found in a paragraph in the report that refers to incidents 
in the thirties when an import duty was imposed on foreign 
insulin. The investigations of the Commission show that 
the industry has developed considerably since then. 


* * * 


The Size of Coal 


Domestic consumers this week have been offered a 
special inducement to take smaller coals: “ untreated smalls ”’ 
are to be sold cheaply and off the ration. Ampler coal stocks 
today have enabled the Ministry to offer the inducement ; but 
the request would have had to be made in any case. 
The more coal that is cut by machine, the smaller it 
gets—by present mechanical cutting methods. That is to 
say, less of the coal that reaches the pithead is in large lumps, 
much more in the smaller sizes, and a growing proportion in 
“untreated smalls.” This has held good for years, 


with increasing mechanisation and less favourable seams, and 
may continue for many more ; but its effect is felt with 
varying weight by the ordinary consumer. This year, with 
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output not increasing much and considerably larger «ports 
being planned, the National Coal Board and private ©. \ortery 
have begun to find some discrimination in the kinds ) co,| 
that the overseas consumer: will buy. In its annual re ort jp 
May, the board said “ if exports increase again, smal|: - sizes 

Grapes or Coat Sotp, 1946 anp 195] 

| 1946 | 1951 

| Million | 5, | Million | ,, 

| Tons 10 Tons: | /0 
Sarge l Ss cies | 61-2 | 35-0 | 64-4 | 31:3 
Unsereened ...... | 15-5 |. 8-9 15:9 7 i 
Graded «<i: ike so | 34-0 | I19°5 41-9 20-5 
Treated “Smalls... | 21-9 12-6 34-1 16°5 
Untreated Smalls . | 32-0 | 18-4 39-2 19-0 
Other coal & shurry | 5-6 j 3:2 6°2 | 35:0 
Anthracite ....... |. .4°2 2-4 -41 2-0 
will-have to be supplied to the house coal market” ; and 
now they are to be. As yet, the consumer will not be obliged 
to take them simply because coal is being put into stock all 
along the distribution chain. If industrial demand recovers, 
the domestic consumer might not be offered the choice for 
long. 


At the same time, the favourite small coals of the domestic 
consumer—anthracite and the best briquettes—remain scarce. 
The board still has only one—now considerably enlarged 
—plant making “ phurnacite,” which is an excellent but 
expensive carbonised briquette, and is p!anning another, 
which should eventually bring the total output—225,000 tons 
in 1951—to about 350,000 tons. Dr Bronowski, the board’s 
director of research, expects to be able to make such fuels 
from a much wider range of coals in future—and not “ the 
old-fashioned shepherd’s pie of coal remnants which has 
given the briquette its horrible reputation.” But this is well 
in the future ; in the meantime, the householder may have to 
do what he can with much smaller ordinary coals. 


Shorter Notes 


Almost all the Persian lamskins from Russia and South 
West Africa offered at the London auctions this week were 
sold. Prices at the London sales were well maintained, though 
at the New York auctions a week before prices had dropped 
from 124 to 15 per cent compared with those at the Septem- 


- ber sales. Prices in London were at most only about 7) pe: 


cent lower than in September, and at the last auctio 
unchanged or even slightly higher. The comparative streng'!t 
of the market came largely from Continental buying, main'y 
from Germany and France. 


* 


I. G. Farben, the German Dye Trust, intends to settle | 
obligations to foreign creditors. The proposed settleme 
will be subject to the final results of the London conferen 
on German debts. The proposals apply to claims in Reich 
marks for debts that were incurred before May 9, 1945, an 
to claims in foreign currencies for debts. that were incurre. 
before September 1, 1939, and were still due to the sam 
creditor on June 15, 1950. Under the present foreig 
exchange regulations, payments to creditors in settlement « 
such claims can only be made in blocked D-marks. 

- 


Two tobacco companies, Gallaher and Cope Brother 
have announced their intention to amalgamate. Holders « 


‘the £437,500 of ordinary stock in Cope Brothers will b 


offered an equivalent amount of Gallaher ordinary stock ; th 
amalgamation will only become effective if holders of nv 
less than 90 per cent of the ordinary capital of Cope (o 


such lower proportion as “Gallaher may accept) take up the 


offer. 
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Company Notes 


calico Printers.—The full accounts of 
Calico Printers for the year to June 30th show 
“only the barest outline the effects of the 
ne de recession upon the company s fortunes. 
Once account is taken of the transfers to and 
from reserves gainst stocks and debtors, the 
group's trading profits are shown to have 
fallen fron 5,214,216 to £1,475,686 ; but 
there is no indication of how much (if at all) 
a depreci stock values has been 
responsible for this decline in earnings. It 
seems probable that an EPT refund of 
248,574 has influenced the directors in their 
. decision to maintain the ordinary dividend at 
124 per cent, at a net cost of about £132,000. 
This can bring only cold comfort to share 


n 


Years to June 530, 
1951 1952 


{ 
1,475,686 
1,861,658 
1,065,888 

348,564 


5,214,216 
rotal 4h 5,383,108 
etre -eeceese 1,006,549 

» 2,320,867 
1,053,029 289,545 
hts 131,955 131,955 
per cent)... 125 12} 
762,484 238,260 
79,417 Drl62,303 


rdinary s 


rry forward.. 


Car wa Inaiyvsts --— 
lepreciation .. 6,860,671 
9,613,881 
7,836,457 
1,233,885 
9,784,314 9,114,298 
2,010,736 2,010,736 


}2s. 3d. xd. yields £7 15s. der cent. 


7,284,346 
8,366,750 
8,284,997 

467,302 


holders—as, indeed, does the balance sheet. 
Nearly {8.3 million, compared with £7.83 
million the year before, remains locked away 
in stocks, while the group’s holdings of 
quoted investments have been reduced from 
{28 million to £2 million. At the same 
ume the group’s cash balances have been run 
down from {1.2 million to £467,00Q and its 


bank overdrafts have increased from 
£321,000 to £870,000. As yet equity share- 
holders have been sheltered from the chill 
winds of slump, but. the high level of 


stock investment and the decline in liquid 
balances suggest that their shelter may~not 
b€ a very snug one. 


Horlicks.The annual address of the 
chairman of Horlicks is a model of uninfor- 
mative caution, and shareholders will find it 
difficult to trace in detail the course of their 


company’s fortunes in the year to March 3\st. 
They can only surmise that—as with other 
companies in close contact with consumers— 
Il Was ar 


n costs throughout the financial 
fall in sales in the last quarter of 
caused the group’s trading profits 


year, and a 


the year that 


Years to March 31, 


. 1951 1952 
weenie $ — £ £ 
Trading protit......csceveceeee 711,665 659,138 
Total income... .0enesees oie 723,042 717,735 
PUNIALION . «discs aweavtes 81,666 90,400 
a ‘ioe yuea dies 356.273 332,265 
NOP... vapeuaaaes 198,554 194,957 
Ordinary ile ee soe 80,417 98,437 
R t ends (per cent)... 30 30 
me ibsidiaries ....... 8,531 91,106 
AGE Y forward.......sc 110,718 11,225 
a "a us et analysis -—~ 
wnt asset-, less depreciation ., 1,706,790 1,916,848 
Net cur 8018» icc ee 1,132,542 1,923,911 
SEN... + sea eeatememtee ie 784,017 1,243,043 
aE 471,393 469,384 
Coen: |:  <bscdeaameneimes 1,910 307 2,336,592 
Ordin Ns gy gaan Re 500,000 625,000 
oe tock at 24s. xd. yields £6 5s. per cent. 
an from £711,665 to £659,138, Thanks to 
in oo n in the charge for taxation, the fall 
Mo Tigo its Was even smaller (from £198,554 
. 4 194.957), so that the directors were able 
i“ oo ‘in a dividend rate of 30 per cent 
cS 


acreased ordinary capital of £625,000. 


The directors have concentrated on reinforc- 
ing the reserves of subsidiaries rather than 
those of the parent company ; this may not 
be unconnected with the labour problems and 
consumer resistance that the American sub- 
sidiary has been experiencing. 

The new money that the group received 


from the issue of ordinary shares and a ~ 


debenture stock last year has been quickly 
absorbed by an increase in investment in both 
fixed and working capital. The most notable 
increase has taken place in stock values, 
which have risen from (£784,017 to 
£1,243,043 ; this in itself suggests that stocks 
were beginning to pile up at the end of 
March. The. chairman is as reticent about the 
future outlook as he is about the company’s 
past experience, but clearly no increase in 
dividends is in prospect. 


x 


Hawthorn Leslie.—The accounts of Haw- 
thorn Leslie for the year to June 30th con- 
tinue the tale of prosperity in the ship- 
building industry. The company’s profits 
advanced from £563,975 to £783,543, and— 
in spite of an increase in taxation from 
£281,852 to £442,397—net profits rose from 
£205,689 to £272,507. The directors were 
therefore able to increase the appropriation 
to the general resetve from £140,000 to 
£180,000, and to raise the ordinary dividend 
from 12 to 15 per cent. This increase in 
equity payments was certainly justified by the 
company’s profit record and by the strength 
of the balance sheet. Like most other ship- 
building concerns, Hawthorn Leslie receives 
considerable sums from its customers on 
account of work in progress, and thus does 
not suffer from acute working capital 
problems. In the latest year the book value 
of stocks and work in progress increased from 
£507,574 to £796,558, but the company 
received £1,118,167 (against £1,322,697) “ on 
account in excess of work in progress.” The 
company’s liquid balances are therefore 
undeniably strong. Cash balances have been 
reduced from £1,590,994 to £803,645, but 
this has been offset largely by an increase 
in the book value of quoted investments from 
£1,388,936 to £2,076,107. The company’s 
interests in the building of tankers should 
ensure a full order book and good profits 
in the current year. A high level of profits 
and a high degree of liquidity could mean 
fa :er dividend warrants. At the current price 
of 23s. 6d. xd. the 10s. ordinary stock units 
yield 64 per cent. 


oo 


John 1. Thornycroft.—<Atr first sight the 
very sharp decline in Thornycroft’s trading 
surplus, from £1,047,000 to £612,000 in the 
Year to July 3lst, seems to afford an odd 
contrast to the bumper profits shown by 
Hawthorn Leslie and some other ship- 
builders. But shareholders will remember 
that Thornycroft—unlike Hawthorn Leslie— 
has substantial interests in commercial 
vehicle production as well as in shipbuilding. 
In any case the completion of contracts—and 
thus the profits—of shipbuilding and marine 
engineering concerns fluctuate very sharply 
from year to year. In 1951-52 the company’s 
trading surplus included only £66,000 in 
respect of delayed settlements, while the 
1950-51 figures included a similar credit of 
£475,000. If these figures are excluded from 
the reckoning, the surplus is shown to have 
fallen only from £572,000 to £546,000. The 
directors have decided in effect to maintain 
the ordinary dividend at 15 per cent, but the 
appropriation to a general reserve has been 
reduced from £225,000 to £94,330. At the 
current price of 51s. 3d. the £1 ordinary 
shares yield £5 17s. per cent. 


life 13 years approx. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 


YIELDS 


ep 


British Funds 











Prices, Price,) Price,} Gross 
Year 1952 and Oct. ‘| Oct. | Yield, 
Jan. lto | Quaranteed ( 22, 29, | Oct. 29, 
Oct. 29 | Stocks 1952 | 1952 | 1952 
High ; Low | . { t + da. 
10022} 99 |W. Bds,2$°% "51-53; 993} 9993/ 2 12 
100,7,; 973 |W. Bds.25%'52-54; 994 994)'217 42 
994 | 96} {Exch. 23% 1955..| 984; 98) | 218 6 
100, | 99 |S. Fundg. 19% °52) Ga) im) | 2 ST 
100%; 97% |S. Fundg. 17% "53; 99 | 99 | 214 8 
994; 96 |S. Fundg. 17% "54, 97%) 974/216 1 
100§ ; 100 |S. Fundg. 3% °55; 1004) 1004/2 19 8 
9955| 954, |W. Bas. 25% 54-56) 984| 988 | 217 71 
100$.} 96% |Fundg. 23% "52-57; 994) 994/ 2.18. 9/ 
100} | 974 IN. Def. 3% °54-58, 994) 1004/3 2 81 
100, | 965 |W. Loan 3% '55-59) 984); 99§ | 3 2 102 
924k} 87 Savings 3% °55-65) 92$ | 924) 316 67 
94 _ \Fundg. 25% 56-61) 92 | 923/311 9 
88%| 81% |Fundg. 3% °59-69.| 864 eet | 4 2 103 
88; 82 |Fundg. 3% '66-68.| 874| 88 | 4 2 11 
1003 | 944 |Fundg. 4% °60-90,| 975 97rd | eat 
875 | 803 [Savings 3% ‘60-70, 853 | 854|4 3 9 
85%; 793 |Savings2}% 64-67} 833%; 84* | 319 3! 
101g | 98} |Victory 4% °20-76| 101g | 1013 | 3 18 9s 
845 | 78) Savings 3% "65-75; 8243) 834'4 4 
90§ | 814 |\Consols4%, (aft’57)| 87 | 88% | 4 11 10/ 

23 | 73§ (Conv. 34% (aft’61)| 784} 78} 4 9 6/ 

| | | 

GOR | 539 (Treas. 25% (aft’75)| sme] 58314 6 4f 
714 | 62} [Treas. 3°% (aft’66).| 68 68314 7 7f 
893 | 83 {Treas 3)%'77-80.| 89f | 89414 5 O08 
783 | 73g |Redemp.3%'86-96| 783} 783|4 1 1 
81 | 72% |W.Loan3}%aft’52} 79 | 778*| 4 9 10f 
elk} 55$ \Consols 24%.....| 58%) 598 |4 4 62 
854 | 78% Br. Elec. 3% 68-73! 83%, 83, | 4 4 1 
844 | 77§ |Br.Elec.3% 74-77] 823 | 828/14 3 42 

i i > 

994] 97} |Br.Elec.4}%'74-79 99% 99g 2 Ss 
91 84§ |Br.Elec.3$%'76-79, 88§*| 83j*| 4 3 8! 
79} | 72} |Br. Tpt. 3% 78-88, 78) | 784|4 4 92 
85§ | 784% Br. Tpt. 3% 68-73) 83%| 835 | 4 4 1! 
79%| 72} \Br. Gas 3% "90-95| 768*| 763*|4 3. 6! 
93, | 87% Br. Gas 34% 69-71) 914 | 91%) 4 310 
894 | 834%, Br. Iron & Steel 

| 38% "79-81. 883 | 88814 4 9 

e) To earliest date i “lat vield. l) To latest date. 


m) £99 19s. 3d n) £99 19s. 7d 


* Ex dividend. 


s) Assumed average 


Prices, Price 


Price Yield, 
Year 1952 Ordinary Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Jan. 1 to Stocks 22, 29, 29, 
Oct 29 1952 1952 1952 
High | Low a a 
84 52 Anglo-Am. 10/ 64° 5 5 0 90 
6} 5 Anglo-Iran {1 5% 5% 5 710 
78 66 Assoc. Elec. £1.) 72/6 72/6 510 4 
104/9 | 90/- |Assoc. P.Cem. £1)101/3* |101/3 5 8 8 
131/6 |110 Bass {1 ...... 123/9 (122/6 700 
23 17/- \Boots 5/-..... 0/- | 20/- |5 0 0 
26 19/105\Brad. Dyers £1.) 24/~ | 25/6 {9.15 9 
30 18/3 |Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/3 | 24/3 | 410 9 
$2/10}/25/10} Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 32/6 | 30/1} is 
57/2 | 45/9 (Br. Oxygen f1..; 52/1} | 51/7} | 5 8 64 
$74} $58} Cap Pac. $25 $594 $53% 4 14 ~ 
§2/9 | 39/9 \Coats £1...... 45/- 45/- 511 1 
46 30/74 Courtaulds £1..| 36/3 36/3* | 6 4 2 
39/- | 29/9 (Cunard {1..... 34/- 33/6 839° i 
20/6 | 16/4$/Distillers 4/- ...| 17/- 17/- 5 5l1 
61/3 | 42/6 |Dunlop f1.....| 46/3 | 45/7 | 713 5 
51/44} 42/9 \Ford {1 ....... 50/3 | 49/- |6 2 5 
46/14| 35/9 |Gen. Elect. £1..| 40/6 | 42/6 | 5 4 %& 
56/6 | 45/6 Guest Keen £1.) 53/9 53/6 512 2 
37/74} 27/6 ‘Guinness 10/-. 29/6 29/6 § 13 lle 
39/4}| 31/6 [Hawker Sid. £1.| 37/9 | 37/9 | 5 6 0 
47/44} 38/7h\lmp. Chem. {1.| 44/6 | 43/6 | 519 6 
59/44| 52/3 |Imp. Tobacco {1) 55/3 55/3 7 4 9o 
$89% | $75} Int. Nick. n.p...| $82} | $80} | 515 6 
71/3 | 4% J’burg Con. £1 .| 46/10}, 46/3 711 4 
43/1}| 30/6 |Lanes. Cotton {1} 38/1} | 38/9 | 7 14 10 
62/3 | 52/3 |Lon. Brick £1..| 61/3 | 61/3 |5 4 3 
4674; 34 Marks Sp.A5/-| 44/6 | 45/3* | 4 8 Se 
28/9 | 21/6 Monsanto 5/-...| 24/-* | 23/- | 4.17 10 
54/- 2/- \P. & O. Def. £1.| 50/6 50/6 6 12 0 
39/3 | 31/- |P. Johnson 10/-.| 36/9 36/9 6 16 . 
38 | 314 /Prudentl. ‘A’ £1) 34h | 349% | 510 6 
i i 
263 | 18} |Rhokanafl....| 214 | l9g* |11 12 3 
63/9 | 44/3 |Rolls Royce £1.! 60/74 | 61/10} 417 0 
86/- 176/10}|"Shell” Stk, £1.| 80/74 | 78/14 | 517 Sf 
59/6 | 48/9 (Tube Invest. {1.| 55/9 | 55/9 | 4 9 & 
97/- | 77/9 \T. & Newall {1.} 95/- | 93/14 | 4 511 
49/6 | 38/9 |Unilever £1....| 45/- 45/6 518 9 
24/43} 20/3 |Union Castle {1} 22/- | 22/- 5 13 bk 
42/7} 36/6 Union Disc. £1.) 42/- | 41/- | 417 7 
37/6 |25/10}/Utd. Molass. 10/-| 31/6 31/6 6 6 ld 
59/103} 31/- |U.SuaBetong4}) 36/3 | 38/1 26 4 7 
47/7}| 40/- \Vickers £1.....| 43/6 | 42/9 5 6 


i i 


14/44) 38/6 |Woolworth 5/-.; 43/- | 44/3 
~ dé) ‘Yield thesis 14%. (¢) Yield basis 162%. _ (f} Yield 
basis 22-9 gross. {hk} Yield basis 124%. (k) Yield basis 
63%. (m) Yield basis 40%. (0) Yield basis 20%. 
(p) Yield basis 113%. * Ex dividend. 


(ep OI 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the ended October 25, 1952, 
total ordinary revenue was /£56,964,000, 
gainst ordinary expenditure of {56,070,000 
and issues to sinking funds £640,000. Thus, 


l- 
week 


including sinking fund allocations ,. of 
$18,492,000 the deficit accrued since April I, 


1952, was £381,871,000 compared with a 
deficit of £82,089,000 for the corresponding 


period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 


AND EX PENDITURE 


Esti. Ppril_ 1 | April 1} Week | Week 
1951 1952 ‘Jended | ended 
j wants, to | to Oct. | Oct. 
M000 t. 27,)Oct. 25, 27, 25, 
1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 
Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 







REVENUE 



















Orb. REVENUE | { 
Income Tax .....|1804225' §03,672) 523,385 16,136) 13,270 | 
Sur-tax ..... 123,000} 40,000; 37,800} 1,100) 1, 100 
Estate, etc., Duties; 175,000} 107,400, 82,5007 3,000; 1,900 
Stamps. . ...| 57,500} 36,000) 27,550] 1,100 500 
Profits Tax & EPT | 452,000 177,400) 222,100; 5,400 8,500 
Excess Profits Levy 5,006 Spee sacha jnas * | 
Special Contribu-;)} | i 

tion and other p 2,00 1,945, 1,0% 30 50 | 


Intand Revenue ) 


894, 335 26, 766 25,3 3 


Total Inland Rev. '2618725) 866,417, 


Ag : i 
Ceibeind. 2 oso 1043500] 568,277| 591,529 13,830. 21,182 
ucle 1... .< 772,000} 422, 062) 381,103 27, 062, 7,285 


| 


Total Customs and; 


Bess cic esr’ 1815506 990, 339) 972, 63 40, 892, 28,467 
Motor Duties 64,156 13, 440 "12, 743 195 
Surpl'sfromTradg.' 12,000] 65,927 wae 4 
PO (Net receipts). ae 2,000 ae 2,000 
Broadcast Licences: 15,00 5,000, 5,05 os 
Sundry Loans .+.}| 26,000} 19,666, 18,80 
Miscell. (incl. Sur ! 

plus War Stores) , 110,0 74,957, 68,8 i 2 

























Total Ord. Rev... |466137 037746 6197246473 3,181 56,964 | Lyd) } 
Se et er "| Oct. 26 | 230-0 | 313-4} 239-0} 10 2-91 63 
Post Office....... 209,235 103,200) 108,600 3,200 4,000 | 195% 
ommean Stade se - | july 25 | 220-0 | 317-2 | 220-0] 49 3-88 56 
EPT Refunds.. 4,90 3,309) 2,90 70 149 | 
a , ae Fema & | Aug. 4 | 220-0 | 320-5 | 220-0] 48 11-99 58 
Total \487551012144255 2083965) 76,451 61,113 | » .8 | 230-0} 295-1) 220-0] 49 0-41 68 
=e ae _ —* 220-0] 49 0-39 70 
ssues out of the Exc requer ” ee 24 “0 j 30 240-0 49 4-31 73 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments bos 29 | 250-0 | 518-9 | 250-0] 49 4-42 72 
(£ thous 1) ‘ } 
Onv REPEehorrune —— Sept. 5 ¢ 260-0 | 308-6 | 260-0 49 8-58 19 
lat. & Man, of Nat 12 | 260-0 | 308-9} 260-0] 49 8-61 80 
ho pay teeny 1.224 3.848 | » 29 | 260-0) 331-1] 260-0} 49 8-22 61 
ere einy aes, OFS | 26 | 260-0 | 309-0} 260-0) 49 8-54 79 
Payments to N i | 
ireland........ 40, 20,637 21, 1,586, 1,669 | , 6 | taave | oon: 
Other Cons. Funds} 10,008 5,566, 5,183 ‘225, '313.| Ot 8 | DBN-0 | eee | ol alot oS 
Fe = | ™“ 47 | 220-0} 315-8 | 220-0] 48 4-14 64 
Total 625,000) 316 842 355,778 3,036 “¢ 830 e.3 Foe > 
Supply Services . . |35543671791545 song! 247, 51,240 | » 2 | 250-0) 521-5 | 230-07 48 4-06 62 
Total Ord. Expd. . '417936772108387,2335843] 62,283) 56,070 On October 24th applications for 91 day bills to be 
Sinking Funds . ‘ 11,448 18,49 150 640 | paid from October 27 to November 1, 1952, were accepted 
: i ——— | dated Monday to Saturday as to about. 62 per ceat at 
Tetal fexel. Self | £99 7s. lld., and above in full. Treasury Bills to a 
Bal. Expd.) 4179367[21198355 2354335 62,433 56,710 | maximum of £220 mitlion were offered on October 3ist 
seeing a ‘ | For the week ended November Ist the banks were not 
Seiv-BaLancinc | | asked for Treasury deposits 
Post Office 209,235} 105,200; 108 600} 3,200! 4,000 | 
Income lax on NATIONAL SAVINGS 
EPT Refunds 4,900, 3,309 2,90 70; 149 ({ thousand) 


439350212226 344 2465835] 65,703; 60.859 


CHANGES IN D 
ReceIPTS . 
16,138 





EBT (£ thousands) 
PAYMENTS 


' 





siiceitiaataatlinneerpauisiiliiaatntitige tas 


Treasury Bills 23%, Def. Bonds. . 740 
Nat. Savings Certs 900 3% Def. Bonds 1,258 
34°, Def. Bonds 1,840 24°, Ter. Annuities 1,637 
lax : Re serve Certs. 1,250 Ways and Means 
Other Debt :-— Advances 24,985 
yernon biwas 20,635 
4 763 28,629 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas ii 
Bills Advances De- aor 
Date , posits ing 
i i | Bk. of by Debt 
| Tender; Tap | Public| Eng- | Banks 
Depts land | 
1951 
Oct, 27] 3270-0 | 2287-84 362:8 6095-6 
1952 } 
+} Aug. £1 3020-0; 1430-3 -4 | 4714-7 
i »  £43040-0; 1403-3 5°4 4709-7 
16} 3030-0! 1450-6 8) 4760-4 
23} 3020-0) 1462-9 -0 4789-9 
| 50} 3040-0 | 1445-7 2°] 4777-8 
Sept. €] 3050-0) 1443-1 “3 | 4812-3 
, 2a 3070-0) 1479-9 “7 4838-6 
20} 3090-0} 1470-4 *6 4877-0 | 
| 3 4554-6 BY 4841 6 
| Oct. 413120-0) 1471-8 “9 48507 
— | <r 4320-6* “0 4568 -6 
ue | 4348-1* 0 | 4636-1 
ae 4364: 3* 0) 4627-3 
1 1 


* In consequence of offici 


| Serial Funding Stock, it is 
division between tap and t 
pur 






Amount 
if million) 


Date ot 
lender 













Otitered For 





After increasing Exchequer balances by | 
£222,896 to £3,184,341, the other operations — — 
: Y r 7 . | Savings Certificates : 
for the week increased the National Debt | “ Receipts................ 
by £12 144,065 to £26,262 million. i Repayments ........04.. 
| 
: 3 “ oa i Met Savings .. .ccccwesee 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand Defence Bonds :-~ 
Overseas Rbsources Devpmt, , 1948, s. 81) j Rex PB. 5. Sa eevee bee 
Colental Deveiopment .... eh «son handed 100 Repayments ... 4.205650 
i tar i Net Savings ...... : 
NET ISSUES ({¢ thousand) |: end Seabee Savings 
Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 ...... 900 | Banks :— 
EPT Refunds ... abies oie aoa ewes 181 Receipts... 22+... +0.--+s 
Housing (Temp. Accom.) Acts, 1944 and 1947.... 20 Repayments ..........0+ 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, 5. S1)........ 7,500 | 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1951 750 |. Net Savings ............ 
Coal Industry Acts, 1946 to 1951 .............4.. 2,600 | 
Sinnaas Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits. ... 324 | Total Net Savings ........ 
——.. | Interest on certificates repaid 
12.275 | Interest accrued ....,...... 


Change in total invested... 















connection with cash subscriptions to the 
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BANK OF ENGI 
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OCTOBER 29, 1952 


(ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


“$ Issued :- £ 
InCirculation 1444,214,651 
In Bankg. De- 
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Govt. D 
Other 
Seeut 
Other : 
Com 
than 

} Amt 
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j Gold 
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248s I 
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1500, 356,823. 
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RI 66s kek omacwan 93: 65 
BORN ot wrecoeseenas 418-7 377 
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Government. ....6..e00 3352-2) 3 
Discounts, ¢tc........... 20-8 6 
Oil src heres ce 33-8] 14 
SONNE Es se ives Vvck Paes 386- al 338 
Banking dept. reserve. .... 49-7 56 
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TOTAL SALES AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


GROWING LIST OF NEW MACHINE USERS 


SIR GREVILLE MAGINNESS’S SPEECH 


fth annual general meeting of 


The 
Roneo l d was held on October 29th at 
the Holborn Restaurant, London, Sir Greville 
S Mag chairman of the company) 
pres ding 

The chairman said: 

Ladie gentlemen : 

The rs’ report and ‘accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1952, have been in your 
hands fc he prescribed period and, in 
accordant th our usual practice, I presume 
J may take them as read, 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The net profit for the year is £213,524 
after providing £457,768 for taxation and 
{130,640 for depreciation and amounts 
written of 

It is proposed to transfer £40,000 to general 
reserve, 80,000 to Plant Replacement 
Reserve £10,000 to investment reserve, 
thus bringing the total of these three reserves 
to {710,01 Your board consider it essen- 
tial to « ue the policy of ploughing back 
profits ew of the greatly increased costs 
of replacing capital assets, financing stocks at 
ever-ris els, and expanding the business 
of the pany as and when circumstances 
perm 

Dividends, less tax, on the 6 per cent and 
10 per cent preference stocks have been paid 
for the year. An interim dividend of 5 per 
cent, less tax, on the ordinary stock has 
already been paid, and it is now proposed that 
a final d nd of 12$ per cent, less tax, be 
distributed, making 174 per cent, less tax, for 
the year. After providing for these reserves 
and dividends there remains a balance of 
£34515 to be added to the sum of £241,410 
brought forward from last year, thus making 
the total amount to be carried forward 
£275,925 

TRADING 
_ The total sales for the year showed an 
increase of 21 per cent over last year and 
represented an all-time record both in value 
and volume in the history of the company. 
This very gratifying reSult was largely due to 
the orders in hand at the beginning of our 
financial year, together with those obtained 
during ensuing nine months. Since 
March, however, we have experienced—in 
common with many other commercial con- 
cerns— cession in demand which still 
exists. ockholders must, therefore, not 
expect the recerd sales of laste year to be 
fepeated this year, although, thanks to our 
efficient :.anufacturing operations and ener- 
Betic sell is methods, we are confident of our 
fontinuec ability to obtain our full share of 
feevet “ic business ‘in gur comprehensive 
a om _ In short, profits are 
a ower during the current year, 
ik rn niat sufficient to Pypvent stockholders 
dee ee satisfaCtory dividend on 
“a Mivestment, 
MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 
i S| of new machine users continues to 


‘usfactorily, and it is particularly 





gratifying to be able to- record the large 
number of well-known concerns who—after 
a controlled test in their own offices side by 
side with other makes—have selected the 
Roneo “500” Duplicator. In the field of 
supplies we have achieved very marked suc- 
cess during the past twelve months with the 
electronic stencil which is exclusive to your 
company. This new stencil not only extends 
the scope of the stencil process, but it offers 
a ready means of effecting economies—a very 
important matter in these days. ‘The out- 
standing contribution which it makes to the 
stencil Duplicator has created very consider- 
able interest, and the demand for these new 
stencils is such as to make it necessary for us 
to build further machines to meet the con- 
stantly growing requirements. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 


The continued shortage of steel sheets has 
again militated against maximum sales in this 
section of our business. I sincerely hope that 
this state of affairs will change in the near 
future, and that we shall once more be able 
to offer the full range of standard lines to 
our customers, both at home and overseas. 


I am pleased to be able to report continued 
progress in the supply of banking equipment 
both in this country and abroad. This is 
a specialised job to meet exacting require- 
ments and covers everything from a detailed 
survey to the design, construction and 
installation of not only standard lines, such 
as desks, filing units, systems, etc., but also 
counters, posting and sorting racks, public 
writing tables, board-room tables, and other 
special equipment. This specialised service 
is equally available for any offices where 
modern steel equipment is required, and the 
success which has marked our efforts follow- 
ing these comprehensive surveys only serves 
to prove that it still pays “to call in Roneo.” 


EXPORTS 


Our sales abroad increased by 34 per cent 
compared with the previous year, thus reach- 
ing a further landmark in the history of the 
company and representing a valuable contri- 
bution to one of the most_vital problems 
which this country has to faée. They were, 
in fact, over three times the figure for 1947— 
a notable achievement upon which we can 
congratulate ourselves. Here again, the best 
results accrued during the first half of the 
past financial year, and I am sorry to say 
that since then further restrictions of one 
sort or another have begun to operate. Such 
important markets as Australia, New Zealand, 
India and South Africa have all cither 
prohibited or curtailed imports. The political 
situation in Egypt and in the Middle East 
generally has also had its effect in those 
markets. Needless to say we can only sell 
eur geods in those countries where imports 
are possible and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that these controls and. restrictions will prove 
to be of a temporary nature and will be lifted 
at no distant date. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


It has been my practice in recent years 
to review what appeared to me to be the 
leading facts in the general situation of this 


country by way of background to the con- 
sideration of the results and future prospects 
of our own company, and-I should like again 
to review the position as it exists today. 


During the past year the situation has been 
dominated by the grave deterioration which 
occurred in the latter half of 1951 in our 
international balance of payments and the 
consequent running down of our gold and 
dollar reserves, and the threat to the future 
position of the £ sterling. 


Since the war this country has passed 
through a succession of crises in its economic 
life, and on two previous occasions in the 
postwar period we have been faced with 
similar though not such serious threats to the 
£ sterling. On the first occasion we were 
saved by the grant of Marshall Aid and, on 
the second occasion, we had to seek a remedy 
through a 30 per cent devaluation of the 
£ sterling. During the whole period, how- 
ever, we have seldom been in a position 
when we could view our current balance of 
payments with satisfaction, although towards 
the end of 1950 we were accumulating gold 
and dollars at a rate which, at that time, 
appeared to justify the suspension of Marshall 
Aid to this country. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


That situation did not long continue and, 
as I pointed outlast year, in the third quarter 
of 1951 we lost the equivalent of £210 million 
of our gold and dollar reserves and, as a 
consequence, those gold and dollar reserves 
at September 30th stood at some £1,160 
million. The position in the ensuing weeks-—— 
during the General Election campaign— 
deteriorated very rapidly and, although the 
new Government took steps to reduce our 
imports, nevertheless by March, 1952, our 
gold and dollar reserves had fallen to the 
equivalent of a little over £600 million, and 
if the rate of loss between September and 
March had continued we should by now have 
exhausted those reserves. 


Since March there has been a considerable 
slackening in that rate of loss and we may 


derive some encouragement from the 
announcement made by the Treasury on 


October 2nd that there was a small increase 
in the reserves during the month of Septem- 
ber, and also from the White Paper issued 
on October 6th which showed that this 
country had achieved during the first half 
of 1952 a surplus of £24 million in its 
balance of payments on current account with 
the rest of the world. Nevertheless the 
present position far from giving any ground 
for solid satisfaction must continue to cause 
serious concern to us all. The significance 
of our gold and dollar reserves is only fully 
appreciated when it is borne in mind that 
about half the world’s trade is today con- 
ducted in sterling, and these reserves may be 
called upon to meet deficits with non-sterling 
countries in the current balance of payments 
not only of this country but of all the 
countries in the sterling area. It is essential 


that this country and the rest of the sterling 
area should not only achieve a balance of 
payments with the rest of the world, but that 
a substantial surplus should be earned so that 
the reserves can be built up again to a sufh- 
cient level to avoid any further repetition of 
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the crises which we have experienced in 
recent years. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


It is clear that there are only two ways of 
achieving this: either by a further reduction 
of imports or by a considerable expansion of 
our exports. 

In my view, we should if possible avoid 
any further reduction in our imports, not 
only because such reduction can only result 
in a lowering of our standard of living and 
the danger of widespread unemployment 
through the restriction of supplies of raw 
materials which we must import from over- 
seas, but also because in the long run the 
expansion of world trade must be our objec- 
tive. In fact, even in the short run, the -cut- 
ting of imports frequently produces retaliatory 
action by other countries and, by reducing 
our opportunities for export, makes our 
problem all the more difficult. 


The expansion of exports today presents us 
with greater difficulties than at any time since 
the war. The sellers’ market which exporters 
enjoyed has now disappeared everywhere. 
We are faced with intense competition from 
all quarters, and the rapid recovery of the 
industrial power of Germany and Japan is 
now a major factor in international trade. 
Moreover, many of our competitors are able 
to quote firm prices and in this respect the 
British exporter is, at the present time, at 
a serious disadvantage. 


DOWNWARD TREND OF EXPORTS 


Our difficulties in expanding exports are 
brought out clearly by the downward trend 
in the volume of exports which has taken 
place since the first quarter of this year, and 
it is clear that the reversal of that trend will 
depend upon a reduction in our costs, not 
only in the export industries themselves but 
also in those basic industries—such as fuel 
and power and transport—whose costs are 
reflected in the costs of all other industries. 
It is essential that the country should realise 
that the current upward movement in wages 
will undoubtedly add an additional handicap 
to British exporters, and may well defeat their 
efiorts to maintain—let alone increase—their 
trade in overseas markets. 


In speaking of exports we must not lose 
sight of the considerable contribution to the 
solution of our balance of payments problem 
which invisible exports can make. Our 
shipping and the banking, insurance and 
merchanting services, which this country with 

long experience and unrivalled techniques 
can provide, do not for their current earn ngs 
require the impcctation of any appreciable 
volume of raw materials into this country. 
For such services as banking and insurance, 
however, to make their maximum contribu- 
tion, it is essential that the confidence of 
people overseas should be re-established in 
the stability of the £ sterling. 


INTEREST ON OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


Until the last war this country was able 
to pay for some 20 per cent of its imports 
by the interest on its overseas investments— 
investments which it had been possible for 
our fathers and grandfathers to build up in 
the period when this country still enjoyed 
the lead in industrial development which it 
owed to the Industrial Revolution having 
occurred earlier in these islands than in 
other countries. As a result of the war, we 
have lost a substantial part of those invest- 
ments and, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself recently pointed out, we have been 
transformed from the world’s biggest creditor 
with a surplus of about £3,500 million to a 
debtor position of about £2,500 million. 
Perhaps we were too ready before the war to 
take for granted the advantages which the 
foresight and the industry of earlier genera- 
tions had secured for us, and it is somewhat 


difficult for people in this country to accustom 
themselves to the idea that as a nation we no 
longer enjoy the benefits cf an unearned 
income. 


In contrast to our prewar position, we 
have since the war been dependent, first, on 
loans and later on Marshall Aid provided to 
us by the generosity of the American people. 
We cannot, however, expect to receive further 
assistance of this character and, as a people, 
we must get out of our minds the idea that 
the world owes us a living. As the Chancel- 
lor has further pointed out, over and above 
all this the change in the terms of trade has 
added up to £1,000 million a year to our 
import bill as compared with prewar, which 
is equivalent to another three hours’ work per 
week by every worker in this country to get 
the same amount from abroad as we got 
before. 


A CALL FOR MAXIMUM EFFORT 


In such a situation as I have described, 
everyone in this country must recognise that 
we shall only be able to avoid reductions in 
our standard of living and widespread 


unemployment if we all put forth our 
maximum effort and apply _ ourselves 
conscientiously to our job, whatever it 
may be. 
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While we recognise the vital » 


ecessi 
the defence programme, I think a te 


are many of us who are not con nade 
the Government has yet tackled th- quest - 
of reducing government expenditure jn otnen 
directions with nearly sufficient v cour aa 
determination. - A situation in which soms 
40 per cent of our national income is absorbed 
by taxation is one which, even in the most 
favourable circumstances, could not b. 
healthy. In present circumstances, its effec 
is to frustrate that initiative and enterprise 
by which alone our industrial and commercial 
position in the world was built ind by 
which alone it can be restored. I would not 
wish to enter into the controversial question 
as to where economies can most readily be 
achieved, but just as the Government js 
calling on industry to do what is clearly its 
duty so industry is entitled to ask that the 
Government should tackle this question of 
government expenditure and taxat with a 
will and an energy which we have not vet 
seen applied to it. 

In conclusion, I should once n desire 
to pay a sincere tribute to the staff and all 
employees, both at home and abroad, who 
by their loyal services have contribute 


effectively to the satisfactory results shown 
the accoynts before you. 
The réport and accounts were adopted 





NATIONAL CANNING COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


MR S. W. SMEDLEY ON THE CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of the National Canning Company Limited 
was held on October 28th at St.- Ermin’s 
Hotel, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1, Mr S 
W. Smedley (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr F. G. Pickett) fead the 
notice convening the meeting. 


The following is an extract from the 
address by the chairman which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended May 31, 1952: . 


Ladies and gentlemen,—It is now 21 years 
since this company was formed to take over 
the shares of Wisbech Produce Canners, 
Limited, which mame has since been 
changed to Smedley’s, Limited. The busi- 
ness was commenced.in 1924 and owned 
factories at Wisbech and Evesham. Since 
that time we ‘have acquired the following 
assets : 

In 1931 a large factory at Dundee was 
purchased and equipped ; in 1932 we erected 
a factory at Spalding and equipped and 
opened a factory at Paddock Wood, Kent; 
in 1935 all the shares of British Fruit, 
Limited, owning a factory at Faversham, 
were acquired; in 1936 Angus Fruit Farms, 
Limited, was formed to purchase six farms 
in Scotland ; in 1938 all the shares of Baird 
Wolton and May, Limited, cwning a cannery 
at Barming, Kent, were purchased and 1,200 
acres of farm land at Evesham were bought ; 
in 1940 the shares of Strathmore Fruit, 
Limited, with a small cannery at Blairgowrie 
were purchased—this factory has since been 
sold ; in 1941, 266 acres were added to the 
farmland already owned in Scotland ; in 1946 
a controlling interest in Jersey Canning 
Company, Limited, was acquired, and a 
factory at Blairgowrie was bought and con- 
verted. In 1949 a factory at Coupar Angus, 
not far from Blairgowrie, was purchased and 
equipped and commenced operations in 


1950; in 1950 we extended our farming 
interests in the Wisbech area and purchased 
a further 200 acres. 


In addition to the foregoing, during the 
past 15 years we have expended substantial 
sums in equipping five of the factories for 


the processing of frozen foods. 
With the exception of an issue of {£100,000 


in Preference shares in 1933 and £75,000 in 
Ordinary shares: in 1939, which together 
realised £201,250, all the above purchases 
have been financed entirely out of the com- 


pany’s own resources. 

1 have been directly interested in fruit 
growing and buying for over 50 years, and 
in canning in this country for the past 30 
years. The last 21 years of my life have 
been entirely devoted to your company and 
its subsidiaries and I am proud of the way 
in which it has grown and of the fact that 
I am at the head of executives and work- 
people who have contributed to the growth 
of the company and to the results for the 
past year which, for the first time, show 
trading profits of over £1 million. 


. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


From the consolidated profit and loss 
account you will see, that the group prolll, 
before taxation, amounted to {1,149,492 as 
compared with £937,942 in the prev:ous 
year. {£630,679 is required for taxation, 
against £516,759 for the year to May 31, 
1951, and, after the net retention in the sub- 
sidiary companies of sums amounting ‘0 
£225,562, against £298,000 last year, the net 
profits attributable to the National Cann.1g 
Company amoun to £274,220 compared 


with £99,429 in the previous year. 


The profit and loss account of the Nation il 
Canning Company itself shews a surplus ‘of 
the year of £156,252 to which should be 
added £174,676 brought forward from 
previous year and £117,968 adjustment ‘or 
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raxation, mainly the charging out 


P ae idiaries of profits tax previously 
Nil Gr he holding company, making 
[448,896 lable for distribution. Your 
directors transferred £200,000 of this 
sum to the general reserve, bringing that 


(500.000 and, after payment of 


und up ! ‘ 

rine fivide : on the Preference shares, they 
recommen for your approval the payment 
of a dividend on the Ordinary shares at the 
‘ate of 20 per cent, subject to tax, which will 
lave us with the sum of £197,183 to carry 
forward into the current years trading. 
Your board also recommend that £46,750 of 


the general reserve be capitalised and issued 
a fully paid Ordinary shares to Ordinary 
chareholders in the ratio of one new share 
for every ten held. 


EVER-GROWING MARKET 


The quick frozen food department is being 


developed on sound lines and is contributing 
steadily to our earnings and, in this con- 
nection, we have under consideration plans 
for a considerable extension of our facilities 
for quick freezing. We began to develop 
this side of the company’s business some 


re the war and there has now been 
sufficient time to establish the fact that quick 
frozen foods are here to stay and that there 
is an ever-growing market for such products 
alongside our canned goods. 

I would particularly like to draw your 
attention to deals we have put through with 
American and Canadian firms this summer— 
perhaps some of you may have seen mention 
of it in the press. They were for 250 tons 
of fresh frozen raspberries in bulk to New 
York and large quantities to Canada, all 
grown on our Scottish farmlands. Scottish- 
grown raspberries are the best in the world 
and we hope these orders, which this year 
amounted to many thousand dollars, may be 
the forerunner of others which will not only 
benefit your company but will also help our 
country’s export trade. 


Since I last addressed you the supplies of 
tinplate have so improved that we are hoping 
for a record pack. We are carefully watching 

ir costs with a view to keeping our prices 
as low as possible consistent with maintain- 
ing the high quality of our products. 


years bef 


THE OUTLOOK 


Ever since the end of World War IT in 
1945 [| have been looking for signs of 
recession in our business, but I am bound 
to admit that so far, since that date, we have 
gone from strength to strength. We have a 
good EPL standard and, over the years, we 
have built up a position of considerable 
financial strength, which will stand us in 


~_ stead if and when difficult times come 
along. 


So far as the year to May, 1953, is con- 
cerned, our pack to date has shown a further 
increase, and the majority of crops have been 
good. In view of this, unless anything 
unforeseen occurs, it is reasonable to. infer 
that we should have amother satisfactory 
year's trading. 

Last, but not least, I am always glad to 
take the opportunity which this occasion 
Provides to thank all the executives and 
employees of the group for their loyal co- 
operation and work towards the progress of 
our company, and I am sure I can call upon 
the shareholders to support me in this 
sentiment. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 20 per cent was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr E. Ronald 
Crammond, Mr G. W. Osborne, Mr G. P. 
Smedley, Mr David Lowe, CBE, and Mr 
H. J. Browning were re-elected, and the 
*muneration of the auditors, Messrs Price 
Waterhouse and Company, having been duly 
fixed, the proceedings terminated. 
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BERALT TIN AND WOLFRAM 


MR F. GATES ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Beralt Tin and Wolfram, Limited, was 
held on October 30th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Mr F. Gates, chairman of the company, 
presided. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 


The accounts for the year ended March 
31, 1952, now presented, tell a clear story 
of an exceptionally prosperous year, which 
leaves the company in a strong financial posi- 
tion. I see little in the figures on which I 
can usefully comment, but it is interesting to 
note that out of each £100 realised from 
mineral extracted and sold nearly £50 was 
retained in Portugal by way of wages, pur- 
chases of stores, power, etc., and taxation, 
and that out of the remaining £50 nearly £30 
had to be paid in UK tax. Out of the sur- 
plus of sales proceeds over working costs, 
over 75 per cent was taken in taxes by the 
two countries, and this percentage may be 
even greater during the current year, since 
Excess Profits Levy was only applicable for 
the last quarter of the year under review. 


PRODUCTION AND ORE RESERVES 


Production of wolfram and tin concen- 
trates during the year averaged a little over 
200 tons per month, and a, substantial pro- 
portion of the wolfram was sold to the US 
Government in compliance with a request 
from the Portuguese authorities for sales 
against dollars. 


The rate of production has been main- 
tained since the end of March last at about 
the same figure, but the contribution made 
by the block of ground immediately above 
main adit level, the richer areas of which 
were worked out during the war years, is 
falling off. Every effort is being made to 
secure production from lower-grade ground 
in various parts of the mine which can only 
be worked profitably while the wolfram price 
is high and thus to avoid prejudicing the 
future of the mine by undue encroachment 
into the high-grade areas in the heart of 
mineralisation on No. 1 level (200 feet below 
main. adit). 


Work on No. 1 level has disclosed a 
granite-greisen intrusion, the shape and 
extent of which have not yet been fully 
determined, and the behaviour of the veins 
running close to and through this intrusion 
is being studied. It is certain that 
mineralised veins persist far below No. 1 
level and I am glad to say that Professor 
W. R. Jones, who carried out a geological 
examination in May last, has reported most 
encouragingly on the _ probability of 
mineralisation continuing in depth. 


WOLFRAM SALE CONTRACTS 


The Ministry of Materials’ buying price 
for wolfram, which stood at 485s. per unit 
at March 3lst last, has simce fallen to 410s., 
so that the fixed price contracts with the 
US Government and the Ministry of 
Materials, of which I spoke to you at our 
last meeting, for about 40 and 50 long tons 
per month respectively at prices substantially 
higher than the current prices, now stand 
the company in good stead. These contracts 
expire at end-June and end-September, 1953, 
respectively. 


In an endeavour to secure the company’s 
position still further ahead the board have 
concluded further contracts with the US 
Government and the Ministry of Materials. 


The contract with the US Government, 
to which reference was made in an announce- 
ment in the press on September 12 last, arose 
out of the considerable interest which the 


representatives of the Government have 
shown in the potentialities of the Vale da 
Ermida area after an inspection of the area 
by one of their engineers. 


Under the contract the US Government 
undertakes to purchase up to about 2,500 
long tons of wolfram over a period of five 
years beginning October 1, 1952, at fixed 
prices for deliveries during each of those 
years. The prices for each of the first two 
years are both well above the current market 
price and the price fixed for the subsequent 
three years is not too far below it. The com- 
pany undertakes to deliver under this con- 
tract all wolfram produced from the Vale da 
Ermida area but it is important to note that 
it has the right to make up any deficiency 
from other sources, and the contract terms 


as regards quantities and times of delivery are 
very flexible. 


More recently still, a contract has been 
made with the Ministry of Materials for the 
sale of 100 tons of wolfram per month from 
October, 1953, to September, 1955, inclusive 
at the market price current from time to time 
with “ floor” and “ ceiling” prices which the 
board think reasonable. The company has 
the right to terminate the contract should 
circumstances change so that profitable work- 
ing at the “ floor” price becomes impossible, 
and the Ministry reserves the right to ter- 
muinate it not earlier than September 30, 


1954, should they cease to control wolfram 
in this country. 


MONTHLY DELIVERY FIGURES 


In order to give the clearest possible 
summary of the outstanding contracts I 
would explain that the company is entitled 
thereunder to make monthly deliveries of 
wolfram concentrates as follows: 


Until end June, 130 tons at fixed prices 
1953 and 50 tons at the mar- 
ket price current from 

time to time. 

From July 1 to 90 tons at fixed prices 
Sept. 30, 1953 and 50 tons at the mar- 

ket price. 

From Oct. 1, 40 tons at a fixed price 
1953, to Sept. and 100 tons at the mar- 
30, 1954 ket .price subject to 

agreed “floor” and 
“ ceiling ” prices. 

From Oct. 1, The same as for the pre- 
1954, to Sept. vious year,'subject to the 
30, 1955 Ministry’s right to ter- 

minate the contract for 
100 tons per month. 

From Oct. 1,40 toms at a _ fixed 
1955, to Sept. price. 

30, 1957 


NEW AREA * 


The conclusion of this new contract with 
the US Government justified the board in 
pressing on vigorously with the preparations 
for bulk testing of the Vale da Ermida area 
and with the reconditioning of the old mill at 
Panasqueira: It is ‘expected that bulk tests 
on ore extracted from the area will be com- 
menced early in 1953 ; future plans will, of 
course, depend upon the results disclosed by 
these tests. If the recovery of mineral is 
such as to permit profitable operation at 
normal tin and wolfram prices, the large 
tonnage of mineralised ground in the area 
will constitute an important addition to the 
company’s ore reserves and our production of 
tin concentrates will be appreciably increased. 
The opportunity is being taken to reopen 
some of the old wolfram stopes at the top of 
Panasqueira hill, ore from which can con- 
veniently be treated in the Panasqueira mill. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE KAMUNING (PERAK) 
RUBBER AND TIN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Kamuning (Perak) Rubber and Tin 
Company, Limited will be held on Novem- 
ber 19th at 52-54, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


In his statement circulated to stockholders 
the chairman, Sir John Hay, said: 


Although we gladly acknowledge and fully 
appreciate the greater energy and resource- 
fulness which are being employed under 
General Templer’s leadership to combat 
violence and disorder in Malaya, the satis- 
faction which may be derived from evidence 
of improvement must be tempered by a loss 
which I am about to record here and by the 
recollection of the fact that this is the fifth 
year in succession in which I have had to 
report to you that danger to life and destruc- 
tion of property still remain a continuing 
threat. We have to deplore the death by 
murder in April last of one of our assistants, 
Mr J. C. Ward, a young man of twenty-three 
who had hardly completed a year’s service 
with us, but in that short time had given 
promise of developing into a valuable mem- 
ber of our staff, and who by the manner of 
his death gave an example of outstanding 
courage. 

After reviewing the company’s domestic 
affairs, with particular reference to the exces- 
sive taxation borne by the rubber industry, 
Sir John went on to say: 


It is perhaps natural that catchwords used 
in this country to foster political prejudice 
should become current in a land like Malaya, 
which has only recently reached political 
consciousness. Consequently, at times we 
find rubber companies domiciled in this 
coumtry referred «to with opprobrium as 
capitalist. Capitalist in that context is no 
doubt meant to conjure up a picture of a man 
exercising oppressively excessive.. financial 
power. This is a highly imaginary picture, 
remote from realities. The average holding 
of stock in this company is no more than £59 
and the average net dividend paid to the 
average stockholder during the last twenty 
years is equivalent to slightly less than £3 per 
annum, a sum sufficient to provide him with 
one Cigarette a day or a weekly pint at the 
“jocal” of what is known in some quarters 
as “wallop.” The rubber-producing indus- 
try is largely financed by the savings of the 
little man and it is his money which has 
helped to establish:and develop an industry 
which has proved to be the mainstay of 
Malaya’s economy and has become. the 
biggest dollar-earner jn the Empire. But the 
reward he- receives for so investing his 
savings is quite inadequate as an incentive 
for continuing providence. Unless, therefore, 
the investor is to be given fairer treatment 
and a bigger share of the profits of the enter- 
prise he has financed, the sources of capital 
will dry up, enterprise and development will 
languish and the talk now currert about 
developing Colonial countries will become 
only an empty dream. 


NEED FOR FAIRER TREATMENT 


The price of rubber has now reached a 
level which leaves littl profit, even to a 
company so relatively favourably placed as 
ours. Our net revenue for the current year 
is likely to be only a fraction of what we 
earned during the period now under review. 
With the end of purchasing for stockpile in 
sight, the natural rubber industry is about to 
enter into sharp competition with synthetic, 
with its powers of competition seriously im- 
paired by heavy taxation, which in the case 
of United Kingdom companies is equivalent 
to nearly 70 per cent of their profit, and by 


conditions which militate against industrial 
efficiency and require heavy expenditure on 
security measures, much of which has to be 
met by the producer. Perversely, the present 
has been chosen by state governments to 
increase land rents. In some cases they have 
been multiplied several times over. This 
company, happily, is exempt from this latest 
impost. 


In striking contrast with this is the foster-_ 


ing care with which the United States 
Government tends and protects its synthetic 
rubber. It is largely exempted from the taxa- 
tion to which other enterprises are subject, 
it is guaranteed a market, it is financed by 
the virtually inexhaustible resources of its 
governments, it is officially encouraged, sus- 
tained and helped in all its operations. 


The forbidding prospect of competition 
on such unequal terms, with all that it may 
imply in its impact upon the material well- 
being of the people of Malaya, on efforts now 
being made to restore law and order, and its 
possible effect upon the industry’s sorely 
needed dollar earnings, has. led in some 
quarters to a mood_of escapism and a danger- 
ous eagerness to seek relief by some dramatic 
stroke. It is this mood which is productive 
of proposals which have -little foundation 
except in abstract reason and which offer 
promises which on closer examination are 
found to be illusory. The present situation 
requires a strong injection of economic 
realism, expressed in sound and practical 
measures. We should seek again and with all 
necessary skill and determination to convince 
the United States authorities of the great 
importance on economic and political grounds 
of their removing all discrimination against 
natural rubber. Our slogan should be “ Not 
money aid, but fair trade.” 


On our own side, the heavy burden of 
taxation so precariously poised on an un- 
stable rubber industry should be lightened 
and spread more evenly on a wider and firmer 
basis. Given these conditions—to regard 
them as unattainable would surely be 
defeatist—and a general appreciation of the 
need for economic and efficient production 
of natural rubber, need we be so fearfuh of 
competition that we must seek doubtful 
refuge in dubious schemes ? 





FINNEYS SEEDS 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
Finneys Seeds Limited was held on 
October 27th in London, Mr _ Ernest 


Cornwall (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 


I have much pleasure in presenting the 
report of the directors and the accounts for 
the year which ended on June 30th last. 


They reveal a very satisfactory year’s 
trading. 

Net profits have increased despite 
increased taxation. After appropriating 


£10,000 to investment reserve, we are able to 
repeat a final dividend of 74 per cent, making 
124 per cent for the year, and to carry 
forward rather more thah we brought in. 


The gratifying improvement in our earn- 
ings is a reflection of our greatly increased 
turnover. This was mostly in the agricultural 
seed and seed grain departments, due in no 
small measure to our policy of keen selection 
and careful rogueing of strains and stocks 
and the handling of the highest possible 
quality from the very best growers. 


In his first year as sole managing director, 
Mr Boustead has more than justified our 
confident expectations and has merited our 
warmest commendation. 


To all our officers and staff, travellers and 
agents, our sincere thanks are due for 
efficient and devoted service. 





THE ECONOMIST, Novem: 


er 1, 1952 
Regarding the forward position, :he harvest 
having been good and early, we have bee 
able to commence the autumn ¢:1in A 
a fortnight earlier than usual, with orders a 
hand in excess of the correspond 2 mete ar 

last year. . > 
Although we suffer with others the 
vagaries of the weather, the demands of the 
Exchequer, and many restrictive tradin 
measures due to the unfortunate nce ” 
payments position, we have a very live 
business in a live industry and no cHort wi) 
be spared to maintain and improve the 
position we hold in this, the mos: essential] 


of our country’s basic industries, 
The report was-adopted. 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
PRODUCE CANNERS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING 
NET PROFITS 


AND 


The twentieth ordinary general n 
Stratford-on-Avon Produce Canners, [imite 
was held on October 27th at the \\ 
Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, Colone! N. C. 
Joseph, the chairman, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr G. E. Smith 
notice convening the meeting and 
of the auditors. 


The following is the directors’ 
which had been circulated with the r 
accounts. for the year ended May 3}, | 


Your directors are. pleased to re; 
trading profit for the year amounts to 
£95,080, compared with £81,155 las 
The profit and loss account shows the 
profits amount to £42,280, compared with 
£37,836 for the previous year. The increased 
profits. of the year, coupled with heavier 
taxation now operating and including Excess 
Profits Levy for five months of the com 
year, have increased the tax charge 
£39,313 to £48,149. The proposed di 
to the ordinary shareholders for 
amount to £9,774, or 23 per cent of the avail- 
able net profits, and after writing {10,000 
off the investment of 24 per cent | reasury 
stock, the amount transferred to reserves 1s 
£21,097, which is 50 per cent of the net 
profits. 


year, 


net 


yany’s 
trom 
dends 


year 


At the last annual general mecting 1: was 
agreed to set aside the sum of £5,000 to com- 


mence a pension and gratuity scheme for our 
employees. Since that date your directors 
have adopted a pension scheme with an 


insurance company and will in future make 
payment of an annual premium, the sum of 
£5,000 will not therefore be required. 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRACTS 


With anticipated easing in tinplate supplies 
it is reasonable to expect an increase in com- 
petition. Your company is favourably placed 
to meet whatever conditions may arise. {he 
past fruit season has been very satisfaclory 
and the prospects for sales of canned vexe- 
tables are excellent, the company already 
holding forward contracts running into sub- 
stantial figures. The jam department ouput 
continues to develop substantially. 


In accordance with the articles of assovia- 
tion Mr G. E. Smith and Mrs D. Edkins 
retire from the board and, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election, We take [hs 
opportunity of thanking our employees ‘or 
their continued loyal services during the year. 
The auditors, Messrs James, Stanley and 
Company, have intimated their willingness 
to continue in office. 

The report and accounts were adopted ; t/¢ 
proposed dividends were approved and tie 
retiring directors were re-elected. 
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tINANCIAL NEWS 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


THE EC 


THE 


INT BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


VISCC 

The fif fth annual general meeting of 
The Fin: News Limited was held on 
October 28th_ at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, EC.,, the Right Hon. 
Viscount Bracken, PC (chairman~ of the 
company) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr A. E. Knock) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, the chairman said: 
Though nine months have passed since the 
death of General Dawnay, our sense of loss 
has not diminished. We cannot over-estimate 
the shining services he rendered to us or 
how much we owe to that willing, able, gay 
and gallant gentleman. In his place as our 
vice-chairman we have elected Colonel 
Crosthwaite-Eyre. 


Our consolidated profit before tax for the 


vear ended June 30, 1952, amounted to 
£112,536. After provision for taxation, the 
amount available for dividends is £50,047, 
ond if you approve the payment of a final 
dividend of 35 per cent, making 60 per cent 
for the year, the rate which we have paid for 
the past six years, the carry forward of the 
company and its subsidiaries will be 


increased by £6,721. This does not, of course, 
take into account the proportion of the un- 
distributed profit of The Financial Times, 
Limited, which is attributable to our share- 
holding in that company. 

There have been no important changes in 
the balance sheet figures. In the consolidated 
balance sheet, current assets exceed current 
habilities DY £163,558. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICATIONS 


Let me now say something about the 
affairs of the various publications in which 
we are interested. 


The Financial Times: The Financial 
Times made good profits in 1951, and main- 
tained its dividend at the rate of 25 per cent. 
There has been’ a considerable improvement 
in newsprint supplies and The Financial 
Times is now able to satisfy public demand 


for the paper and to broaden its services to 
readers, 


The Investors’ Chronicle: The circulation 
and advertisement revenue of The Investors’ 
Chri ncle showed a satisfactory improvement. 
Now that the cost of paper has diminished 
we may hope for an increase in profits during 
the next financial year, 


The Banker: The Banker had a profitable 
year. Increased advertisement and sales 
fevenues more than offset increased costs, 
and good profits were earned, 


The Practitioner: The circulation and ad- 
vertisement revenues have steadily increased, 
and we believe that its earning power should 
show a considerable improvement during the 
Present financial year, 


The Economist: As you know, your com- 
pany holds a half interest in The Economist. 

«re again circulation and advertisement 
revenues are at record levels. 


I have ziven you a report of the affairs of 
as oe ary companies and I am not going 
a a with the economic problems-of the 

ric. i hey are the constant concern of our 
et All that is left for me to do is 
ae “ow grateful we are to the staff that 
eM Financial Times, Limited, and to 

er of our subsidiary companies. 
he r 


port and accounts were unanimously 
edopied 


TRAWLERS GRIMSBY, 
LIMITED 


LARGER TRADING PROFITS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Trawlers Grimsby, Limited, will be held 
on November 19th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr J. Carl Ross, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to March 31, 1952: 


The total of our trading profits is £276,957, 
inclusive of net income of a non-recurring 
nature amounting to £19,500. This is an 
increase of £4,642 on the year to March, 
1951, after due allowance has been made for 
income of a non-recurring nature in both 
years. 

The net profit is £52,466, which compares 
with £51,828 in 1951. This in some respects 
may be considered to be a satisfactory result 
during a difficult year of trading. However, 
it is an exceedingly small return upon the 
value of the assets employed by your com- 
pany and also upon the turnover which this 
year totalled almost £5 million, an increase, 
of 20 per cent upon last year’s figure. It 
is proposed that a final dividend of 10 per 
cent, less tax, be paid, making 15 per cent, 
less tax, for the year, and to transfer to 
general reserve £10,000. 


_ Reserves are considerably higher and con- 

sist of an increase of £83,175 in the reserves 
of subsidiaries; in the parent company 
Excess Profits Tax refund is increased by 
£6,312, and a sum of £35,681 has been 
released from reconditioning of vessels 
account. The overall increase in reserves and 
profit and loss balances is £134,837—a not 
inconsiderable sum. 


The price of oil is of material importance, 
20,000 tons being our approximate annual 
consumption. From a pre-devaluation price 
of £4 14s. per ton it had risen to £9 IIs., 
but at the present time it is £8 8s. It is 
hoped that the reductions in cost will 
continue along with the price of wire, sisal 
and manilla ropes. 


Fishing conditions have not been easy— 
average catches tend to be less, and during 
1952 to date the average price of fish has 
also been less, compared with the same 
period of 1951. This is due in some part to 
unrestricted importations of foreign caught 
fish—mostly Icelandic and German. 


~ 
TRAWLING COSTS 


A breakdown of our trawling costs may 
be of interest—for each 20s. received at a 
sale of Our fish by auction there was spent 
on: Fuel (coal or oil), stores, ice and fishing 
gear, 7s. lid.; crew’s wages, 5s. 5d. ; 
depreciation of vessels, Is. 9}d.; dock 
expenses, Is. 7d.; repairs, ls. 7d.; other 
shore expenses, 10d.; insurance, 7d.; tax, 
7d.; transfer to reserve (replacement), 4d. ; 
profits (distributed to shareholders), 2d. 


The trading companies operate in all the 
major ports and in many of the larger cities 
and towns. It is pleasing to report increased 
business in almost every department, but 
increased costs of operations are adding 
materially to the price of fish to the house- 
wife. There cannot be cheaper fish than at 
the present time until the costs entailed by 
trawlers and the costs of distribution are 
reduced. 


Since March 3lst and up to September 
30, 1952, trading conditions in our industry 
have deteriorated.and the results of your 
company for this period cannot be regarded 
altogether as satisfactory. However, it is 
hoped that the position will improve to some 
extent by March 31, 1953, and that the 
results for the current year will not be re- 
garded as unreasonable in the circumstances. 
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THE OLD BLEACH LINEN 
COMPANY, 


TRADE RECESSION REDUCES 
PROHT 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
The Old Bleach Linen Company, Limited, 
was held on October 29th at Randalstown, 
oe Norman F. Webb, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 


The following is a résumé of tke chairman’s 


annual report for the year ending June 1, 
1952: 


After recording the loss the company had 
sustained in the death of Mr A. H. Johnson, 
OBE, last May, the chairman referred to the 
recession of trade which all markets had 
experienced, and the disappointment of the 
hopes of a revival in the spring. 


Turning to the accounts, the profit on 
trading at £89,006 showed a decline of 
£82,133 in comparison with the figure for 
May, 1951. After adding the balance for- 
ward from last year and allowing for 
depreciation £25,874) on their customary 
basis, and deducting other usual expenses, 
including provision for taxation, interest on 
Bank accommodation and unsecured notes, 
etc., there was a sum of £141,150 available for 
one compared with £159,068 in 
951. 


From that, after providing for the year’s 
dividend on the 6 per cent cumulative prefer- 
ence shares to June 30, 1952, less tax 
(£12,600), and the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent on the ordinary shares representing 
£3,938 net, there was left £124,612, out of 
which the directors recommended a final 
dividend of 2} per cent, making 74 per cent 
for the year on the ordinary share capital. 
With that provision absorbing £1,969 and the 
transfer of £8,000 to the trustees of the staff 
afid executive directors’ pension funds, there 
remained a balance of £114,643 to be carried 
forward. 


RECORD EXPORTS 


The company’s plant expansion programme 
was now practically complete. With the 
object of consolidating all fixed assets in the 
parent company, the buildings and plant, etc., 
originally allocated to the Furnishing Com- 
pany at the time of its formation, had now 
been returned to The Old Bleach Linen 
Company Limited. 


In line with that policy had been the 
board’s decision not to proceed with the 
transfer of the fixed assets represented by 
the carpet factory and machinery to Old 
Bleach Carpets, Limited ; consequently, the 
entire holdings of all subsidiaries now rested 
in the hands of the parent company. 


Liquid assets stand at £1,086,568 against 
current liabilities of £641,722. Total stocks 
valued on the customary conservative basis 
of cost or market value, at £897,145, may 
look high, but with a comprehensive line 
such as Old Bleach, going to the retailer, who 
expects quick delivery, this is inevitable. 

The drop in trading and profit figures was 
regrettable, but under the conditions prevail- 
ing in the textile trade generally, the results 
were not to be considered altogether unsatis- 
factory. Export figures for the period were 
up on last year, which had betn a record 
for the company. 


After one of the slackest summer season’s 
trading in memory, autumn buying was 
showing a considerable improvement, and 
looms in certain sections were working over- 
time, and, in some cases, on two shifts. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE ELY BREWERY COMPANY 


MR L. NIDDITCH ON SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


The fifry-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Ely Brewery Company, Limited, was 
held on October 23rd at Pontypridd, Mr L. 
Nidditch, FFS (Eng.), FVI (chairman, 
managing and financial director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


Ladies and gentlemen,—It is with much 
satisfaction that I present to shareholders the 
fifth accounts since my election as chairman 
and after approval of the reconstruction 
scheme I evolved early in 1947, with the 
result that no shareholder was deprived of 
any capital loss or dividend arrears. I am 
pleased to report that we have’ more than 
maintained trade and profits in spite of money 
tightness. 


Last year I concluded my review with the 
following sentence: “ The outlook is clearly 
open to a cheerful interpretation on the part 
of all shareholders.” The same outlook 
applies to the future. 


We have continued to increase our patron- 
age to some extent in about 60 per cent of 
our houses, which I @m sure you will agree 
augurs well for. the future. In the current 
financial year our trade again shows a slight 
increase in barrelage ‘sales. Our strategic 
planning of the last two or three years is now 
bearing fruit, with prospects of still better 
results to come. Our trade last Easter, Whit- 
sun, and August Bank Holiday weeks were 
records. 

Those of the employees of the company 
whom we selected for promotion to executive 
office during the last three or four years are 
all showing excellent promise, and I can 
assure you that we are a very happy, cour- 
teous, and co-operative team. With the help 
of all other employees, we have made Ely 
Brewery a respected and successful company. 
Furthermore, all employees now approach 
their work with a buoyant and eager outlook 
towards continued prosperity. 


NEW PRODUCT 


Last Easter we marketed a new light ale 
in nip-size bottles to retail at the round and 
convenient figure of 6d. This we have 


named “Druids Ale,” and I am pleased to 
say it has taken midst satisfactorily and 
achieved its intended purpose, including that 
of being an easy drink for ladies to enjoy in 
the company of their husbands or friends in a 
congenial atmosphere when to spend a 
greater sum on a larger bottle of beer or 
spirits might perhaps be somewhat incon- 
venient. 

The increased bottled sales over the whole 
country for the last four years is about 10 per 
cent over 1948. Our bottled beer sales have 
increased by 125 per cent. 


Quite a goodly number of shareholders, I 
am pleased to note, increased their holdings 
during the year, In all, your directors signed 
almost 700 share certificates since our last 
annual meeting, and in giving a warm wel- 
come to these new shareholders I again also 
thank all old shareholders for their continued 
confidence in your board, and for the many 
kind letters I have personally received. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The profit and loss account of £348,257 
shows that we earned £40,000 more than the 
previous year after a greater expenditure of 
£7,000 on repairs to houses and £2,000 more 
to employees’ bonus at £5,700: £2,069 as 
depreciation on casks, and £5,000 amortisa- 
tion on brewery plant is being applied. 
Although the future outlook shows promise 
we have deemed it prudent to provide for un- 
certainties resulting from official policies and 
create a contingencies reserve of £10,000. We 
are also placing £15,000 to reserve fund, 
Taxation requires £118,000, and so confis- 
cates liquid resources at an oppressive rate. 
The present party in official control was 
voluble as a critic when profits tax was raised 
to 30 per cent—and later to 50 per cent—and 
then finds solace and self-persuasion at fixing 
45 per cent (less income tax) when reaching 
power. It is difficult to assess promises and 
courage with wisdom when out of or in 
power. 

We have already declared an interim divi- 
dend of 3% per cent, less tax, on the ordi- 
nary capital, and now propose and recom- 
mend a final of 34 per cent, less tax, making 


THE ECONOMIST, Novem! 


t 1, 1952 
in all 7} pe cent for the year. We ,| 
recommend a further tax free dist;\! nied oP 
1} per cent in cash out of realised canst 
gains account. In addition, we terme 
mend a 5 per cent, tax free, accr: a Send 
in cumulative preference shares to the exten, 
of one £15 per cent cumulative tebened 
share for every 80 ordinary 5s. unit. helg ve 
at December 8, 1952. I must poin: ou te 
the several share bonus issues ma is ie 
last four years about equal the und tributed 
profits of the last six years, and, a; takes 
no account of the general vastly improved 
capital position and rise in assets es 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT 

Briefly reviewing the capital a our 
cash acquisitions and transfers fr. “aS@— 
hold account since 1947 amount to satis~ 
factory increase of £355,000, which 
£20,094 was incurred for this fi: ar 


in cash. In all since 1947, £149 00 1 
paid from cash reseurces. Our pant and 
machinery has been added to by £26,000 thi 


nig 
year. Motor vehicles, which mo com- 
prised aged vehicles with heavy, ing 
maintenance, now stand at {20,3 after 
depreciation of £17,000, and are a excel- 
lent condition. 
THE COMPANY’S DEBENTURES 

It is of interest to note that this company’s 
debentures have been and still are being 
quoted at around 94 per = cent—being 
approximately 15 per cent higher than the 
average market price of 4 per cent debenture 
stock. This is the highest price compared 
even with the first dozen strongest and most 
successful “blue chip” companies in the 
country, and, I believe, higher than any 
other brewery company’s debentures. Since 
last July little of this’stock has come on the 
market. 

I conclude by expressing my personal 
thanks, together with those of my board, 
to all employees and tenants for their con- 
tinued enthusiastic co-operation and loyalty, 


which has’ played no small part in achievin 
the most satisfactory year’s results. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


and at a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution was passed capitalising 
£31,420 of the undivided profits of the 
company and authorising a bonus issuc of 
one 5 per cent cumulative preference share 
of £1 for every 80 ordinary stock unis of 


5s. each at present held. 





NOTICES 


i{TATISTICIAN, university degree, required by London organisa- 


\ tion. Age: late twenties, 


ship is not required. Salary. £750. 


Interest and experience in graphical 
presentation of statistics is an essential qualification; draughtsman- 
Applicants should 


enclose 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


BONUS DBCLARATION 
The Royal Bank of Canada has declared a bonus of twen'y-iive 


cents per share for the year ending Noyember 29, 1952—-payable 
December 15, 1952, to-shareholders of record at close of busin: na 





examples of published work for which they have been responsible. 
—Box 104, 


‘Te Research Offigers are required by a large Group of plantation 
companies in M&laya. Necessary qualifications are a degree in 
Science or Agriculture or an Agricultural Diploma; at least two 
years’ research work in a biological fleld or at least three years’ 
practical experience in farming or forestry; and a working knowledge 
of one or more of the following: plant genetics, physiology, bio- 
chemistry or pathology, soil science or microbiology, analytical 
chemistry, tropical crops, silviculture, statistics, agricultural para- 
sitology. Duties consist primarily of supervising genetical and 
manurial experiments on rubber and oil palms, administration of 
field and office work and study of relevant scientific literature. Start- 
ing salary and allowances depend on qualifications but will not be 
less than the equivaient in alayan currency of £1,250 per annum 
for single or £1,400 for married men plus annual bonus, rent-free 
modern house with basic furniture, car allowance, accident insurance, 
free medical attention, passages, provident fund, etc.—Forms of 
sooo from Box W.2278, Haddons, Salisbury Square, London, 
J}CONOMIC DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 

4 important items you are liable to miss in the modern avalanche 
of articles, reports, lectures, memoranda, Free specimen copy With 
pleasure: Ecoygomic Research Council, 18, South Street, London, W.1, 


tT Roget Building and Civil Engineering Company require the ser- 
. vices of a qualified Secretary/Accountant for duties in the 
Rhodesias... Previous experience of Building and/or Civil Engineer- 
ing Contracts an advantage, but not a necessity. Only Accountants 
of the highest calibre and of proved accountancy and commercial 
experience need tepply. The position entails the control of accounting 
and acting as a Financia! Adviser to the General Manager. Contracts 


of three years’ duration, but appointment should be considered as 
of a permanent nature.—Apply in writing, giving full details of age, 
experience and qualifications, to Box 98. 


November 15, 1952, 
By Order of the Board, . 


T. H, ATKINSON, General Manag-r 
October 30, 1952. INSON, Genera ana 


JROPRIETORS AND DIRECTORS with controlling inter in 
F Private Companies manufacturing and selling proprietary es 
through Grocer#-and/or Ironmongery Trades are invited to i 
municate with large London Manufacturing and Selling Con ’ 
with a view to discussing working arrangements and eventual! > 


of shares, thus avoiding possible difficulties at retirement of dea 
Write in confidence, Box 101. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LIM! ) 
44 requires Education Officer, Experience of agriculture or ' al 
living, preferably interested in agricultural co-operation. Gradiate 
in agriculture or economics with agricultural economics desira!:'s. 
Ability to write and speak especially to rural audiences. Experic: 4 
in editorial work, the organisation of Courses, lecture tours, and | sa 
of visual aids desirable, Salary £500 x £25 to £650, Superannuation 
scheme. Application forms from Secretary, 14, Portman Squze's, 
London, W.1, te be returned by November 15, 1952. 


A CCOUNTARS (Chartéred or Incorporated) required as Assis'int 
4% Secretary to a large public company in the textile trade in Min- 
chester. e 30 to 40 years. Commercial experience desirably — 
Write, stating age, experience and present salary, to Box 234, 
Wheelers Advertising Agency, Manchester, 2. 

XECUTIVE, early thirties, seeking fresh fields, would welcome 

4 opening, not necessarily commercial, in progressive and inter’st- 
ing work, Considerable administrative ability, oversea experien . 


languages, drive, used to responsibility, Salary not first consid: :4- 
tion.—Box 99, 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE ii OF COVER. 
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The Public Duty of Economists 


O ask whether economists are doing their duty by the 

public may seem the expression of an unworthy doubt. 
Never has the professional economist been more active in 
public concerns, never have the economics departments of 
universities been bigger and busier, than in the years since 
the war. Nevertheless the question needs asking. For the 
primary social job of economists, arising out of the very nature 
of economics, is neither to legislate nor to administer ; nor is 
it completely performed by concentration on even so right and 
noble a pursuit as the disinterested search for abstract truth. 
Economics is essentially a study of human action, of rational 
choice between alternatives and of the circumstances in which 
choice is made. If it is to have any aim or value otherwise 
than as an arena for intellectual athleticism, its aim must be 
to make choice more rational, that is, more self-consistent, 
and its value must lie in the illumination which it provides 
for those making the choice. 


In a dictatorship or oligarchy it suffices if a corps d’élite is 
capable of confronting the situation “either—or.” In a 
lasser faire society, grossly irrational choosers gravitate to a 
position where their irrationality hurts only themselves. But 
in a social democracy, where a large part of economic decision 
is genuinely though indirectly collective, both the quality of 
mitial choice and the process of putting it into effect depend 
on the capacity for rational choice of the Common Man, the 
Average Voter. This capacity is not a natural and universal 
characteristic ; it is a capacity of the fully adult mind. Few 
if any individuals entirely and reliably outgrow the small 
child’s propensity to demand incompatibles, to howl because 
the same threepence will not buy an ice cream cornet and a 
chocolate bar ; which is why one is always hearing that it is 
“ politically impossible ” to act on any other assumption than 
that one can have one’s cake and eat it too. Moreover, 
willingness to be rational is not enough; not only planners 
and legislators, but those on whose votes and whose co-opera- 
ton, in a free society, they depend, must have the data on 
which to use such rational powers as they possess. Hence 
the special importance, in Britain today, of the economist’s 
role as general educator ; as illuminator and clarifier of the 
alternatives between which choices are made. 


How far does the economist impact on public opinion 
fulfil this role ? One indispensable index to their success can 
be found in their writings for the lay public—a public, that 
is, excluding both their present colleagues and the already 
specialised aspirants to that status. One must, of course, 
Classify further. The economists’ “ lay public” include 

level administrators ; City men and others familiar with 


Atge-scale business problems and procedures, laymen only in 
€ sense that they have never followed or have not kept 


abreast of a particular academic discipline ; the professional 
classes or intelligentsia ; ordinary Home Service and Light 
Programme citizens in all walks of life ; and school children. 
How have these, in fact, been served ? 

The first two classes, one may conclude on a survey of the 
economists’ recent output, have been reasonably well provided 
for. They are comparatively well equipped, by practical ex- 
perience and interests as well as by probable intellectual 
calibre, to listen in on the professional economists’ mutual 
debate. The mere “ intelligent layman,” too, if willing to 
take a good deal of trouble and apply himself really hard, can 
hitch an intellectual ridé on a number of excellent up-to-date 
general textbooks for undergraduates—the names of Benham, 
Boulding, Cairncross, Eastham, Phelps Brown and, from 
across the Atlantic, Samuelson, all spring to mind. Or he 
may turn, justly confident of finding matter within his range, 
to the relevant volumes of the Home University Library or 
Hutchinson’s University Library, or -to the Cambridge 
Economics Handbooks on special subjects. But the proviso 
is important. He must be willing to become, for the time 
being, a serious student ; which means not merely exerting 
a student’s conscientious application but exerting it on 
acquiring a mastery of the economist’s analytical tools. If 
his curiosity and perseverance give out, it is hardly surprising. 

The economists do serve him better with comment on 
current and particular problems than with basic texts. But 
when, as often happens, these comments are markedly pole- 
mical, he remains painfully aware of inability to use his 
judgment on them and to disentangle from the argument of, 
say, Professor Cole, Dr Balogh or Mr Harrod, the element 
of light from that of heat. Even when the writer’s intention 
is most purely expository or his personal angle most clearly 
stated and accordingly easy to discount, a reader lacking 
knowledge of background and principle misses the full benefit 
of information and argument. One can indeed cite books to 
which this criticism does not apply. Professor McCord 
Wright’s “ Capitalism ” provides the finest postwar example ; 
Professor Lerner’s “ Economics of Employment” provides 
another.. Both, it must be noted, are American ; no British 
economist has similarly catered, except by the essay or 
lecture, for the most willing and conscientious general reader. 


The comparatively lowbrow Average Man—who makes up 
the greater part of the voting collectivity—is even less well 
served. It was, indeed, for the Average Man that Mrs 
Gertrude Williams wrote that superlative Penguin, “ ‘The 
Economics of Everyday Life.” ; a gallant and, within limits, 
brilliantly successful attempt at filling the most obvious gap 
in the citizen’s bibliography. But this is the exception that 
proves the rule. Had its author been (with all due respect) a 
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Some Autumn Books 
from Oxford 


THE GROWTH AND 
FLUCTUATION OF 
THE BRITISH 
ECONOMY 
1790-1850 
An Historical, Statistical, and 
Theoretical Study of Britain’s 
Economic Development. 

By the late ARTHUR D. GAYER 
W. W. ROSTOW, ANNA JACOB- 
SON SCHWARTZ, with the 
assistance of ISAIAH FRANK. 

Two Volumes: £5 5s. net 


THE BRITISH 
ECONOMY 


1945-1950 
Edited by 
G. D. N. Worswick and P. H. Apy 
30s. net 

Contributors: Miss P. H. Ady, 
T. Balogh, A. Briggs, D. K. Britton, 
D. N. Chester, H. A. Clegg, A. D. 
Flanders, M. P. Fogarty, Mrs. L. M. 
Hall, P. D. Henderson, C. M. 
Kennedy, N. H. Leyland, I. M. D. ’ 
Little, J. R. Sargent, Dudley Seers, 
C. N. Ward-Perkins, P. J. D. Wiles, 
T. Wilson and G. D. N. Worswick. 


PROGRESSIVE 
TAXATION 


A Study in the Development of 
the Progressive Principle in the 
British Income Tax. 


by F. SHEHAB. Ws. net 


ROOSEVELT AND 
THE NEW DEAL 


A Chronicle of the New Deal 
and Global War. 
by D. W. BROGAN 16s. net 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


IN THE WAR 
Survey of International Affairs 
1939-1946 


by GEORGE KIRK 
with an Introduction 
by ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


(Published for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs) 


45s. net 


OXFORD 
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top-flight academic, the book might 
never have been written. And between 
her necessarily very sketchy, though 
admirable, outline and the over-academic 
Introductions and Elements designed 
primarily for university students there 
lies a horrible void where pullulate the 
school textbooks written by parrots for 
parrots, biblia abiblia relevant neither 
to the development of rationality nor to 
the understanding of the economic scene 
but only to a once-for-all regurgitation 
on examination paper. 


Why this deficiency? There is the 
natural aversion of scholarly minds from 
those crude first approximations, Over- 


simplifications, and sketchy descriptions, . 


called for in really elementary writing 
for non-intellectuals whether in schools 
or elsewhere. There is the bent, 
characterising just that intellectual type 
most frequently attracted to economics, 
towards abstraction and a priori reason- 
ing ; a bent unpropitious for the ordi- 


nary reader’s preferred approach, which .. 


is from real-life description to under- 
lying principle, from diversity. © unity, 
from concrete to abstract. There is also 
the preoccupation of so many of the best 
economic minds with administration, 
either of university affairs or in public 
service, and with politics. There is, 
perhaps, discouragement in face of the 
public’s preference for just those confi- 
dent snap answers which it is not the 
business of economics to proffer. 


The ideal “ Economics for Laymen” 
is easier to specify than to write. It 
should be predominantly factual, setting 
its matter in a solid framework of 
statistical magnitudes—beginning per- 
haps with the aggregate national income 
and its distribution between different 
income types and between individuals ; 
instilling, in fact, that sense of propor- 
tions so essential to economic realism. 
(It is unlikely to surpass in this respect 
Professor Hicks’s invaluable “ Social 
Framework,” which, however, is not 
comprehensive enough to fill the whole 
bill.) It should give a picture, vividly 
recognisable in terms of the reader’s 
persona] experience and knowledge of 
current events, of the processes of get- 
ting and spending, of the organisation 
and manning of different kinds of busi- 
ness, of the public controls within which 
it works, of its common procedures. It 
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should move smoothly from Wha; to 
How and from How to Why, every 
generalisation making its impact on , 
mind already equipped with re-ovnisably 
relevant evidence. It shou! hades 
home in every context the uni «rsa! Fhct 
and essential nature of econom:< choice . 
at the same time it should no! outrage 
the reader’s sense of reality b signing 
to economic motives, explicit! or im. 
plicitly, a primacy which he knows in 
his bones that they do not alwa $ses5 
It should indeed make clea: rrting 
rather than arguing, the p and 
ethical judgments which 1 On 
economic decision. It shou -mon- 
strate the ecogomic process as . matter 
of dynamic unfolding, part o! narch 
of history ; an endless film, a stil! 
nor a repeating reel. It shou!d— burt this 
is idealism indeed—lightly bu: tinely 
hint the way on towards the | ts and 
the frontiers of knowled: ising 
speculations, indicating con: ies 
Ideally once more, it should | one 
book but many; a whole iss of 


economic literature, ranging {rom th 

secondary school primer to a new 

“Wealth of Nations.” 

Exacting as the specification may be, 
it is hard to believe that there exists 
no economist capable of filling it; no 
one combining the highest theoretical 
expertise with knowledge of ci: 
men, and literary gifts with ability to 
lay his mind alongside the muddled 
blunt-edged mind of the Common Man; 
no one having these qualifications and, 
at the same time, public spirit and 
energy enough to do this most essential 
job—which, incidentally, would be a 
highly -remunerative one. Virtue, in 
this instance, need not be its own reward 

Books referred to: 

Capitalism. By David McCord ght 
McGraw Hill. 246 pages. 28s 17 

Economics of Employment. !y Abba 
P. Lerner. McGraw Hill. 
348. 1961. 

The Economics of Everyday Life. 
Gertrude Williams. Pengu 
248 pages. 18. 6d. 1950. 

The Social Framework. By J. 2 
Oxford University Press. 283 
12s. 6d. _—“First edition 1942. 
edition 1952. 
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Tyranny Dissected 


Hitler : A Study in Tyranny. 


It is an excellent thing that ‘this 
estimate of Hitler’s character and 
achievement should have been made by 
a liberal historian of the war generation, 
while the Fiihrer’s offences still smell to 
Heaven, while personal memories of him 
are vivid and before his rehabilitation is 
attempted. Here is a cool, readable and 
acute dissection of how the man from the 
Vienna doss-house gained and exercised 
political power. It is not a biography, 
although the materials for biography are 
all here; it is, as the author insists, a 
study in tyranny—such a superior word 
to “totalitarianism.” Mr Bullock has 
left the way open—and this is not an 
important — criticism—for studies of 
Himmler, Schacht, Speer and Goebbels 


By A lan Bullock. 


Odhams. 776 pages. 255. 

which will explain the extraordinary 
manner in which Germany gathered and 
maintained strength between 1933 and 
1944. 

Unlike many previous writers, Mr 
Bullock does not underestimate Hitler's 
ability, nor his quality as a revolutionary. 
The man who ruled Germany from 1:93} 
to 1945 was, indeed, a political genius; 
he was a master of the irrational forces in 
modern society, a brilliant judge of 
opponents’ weaknesses—whether it was 
the statesmen of the West, the generals 
of the General Staff or his rivals wiiiin 
the party. Because his judgments were 
unhampered by any scruples of religion, 
conscience or simple kindness, his s¢is¢ 


of timing was superb, his calculation of 
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nd subtle. He took the Ger- 
» with him because he offered 
prospect of power and heroic 
nd, as Mr Bullock points out, 
ind creed were “the reductio 
ium of the most powerful 
dition in Germany since the 
> carried to its logical con- 
\s ardently as any Communist, 
and set out to destroy the 
urgeois system ” in which he 
inable either to earn a living 
ppiness. 
decline began from the 
that he exercised supreme 
war over Germany’s forces. 
overreached himself, and Mr 
.ccount of his struggles with 
s and his treatment of com- 
the field is of fascinating 
It provides the climax of the 


trilogy into which this long book is 
divided: Party Leader, Chancellor, War- 
Lord. Almost exactly half way through 
the story Mr Bullock pauses (in chapter 
VII) to examine in detail the character 
of this odious hero, and it is here that 
those who have time only to taste one 
course in a rich menu should pause. It 
is a model of careful, moderate yet 
critical appraisal. There is one passage 
of distinction which might do for Hitler’s 
epitaph—though it would be more 
effective written by a German: 


Indifferent towards the suffering of 
others, he lacked all feeling of sympathy, 
was brutal, intolerant and callous, and 
filled with contempt for the common run 
of humanity. Pity and mercy he regarded 
as humanitarian clap-trap and signs of 
weakness. The only virtue was to be 
hard, and ruthlessness was the. distinc- 
tive mark of superiority. 


Presidential Profiles 


Man of Destiny. 


stevenson. By Noel F. Busch, 


128. 6d, 


n is expected to be a hero to 
nal assistant. But to Mr 
who served General Eisen- 
m 1946 to 1951, the General 
without a flaw. This is reassur-" 
t makes for dull reading. “ Man 
y” is not the intimate biography 
her’s blurb so winningly sug- 


gests. Neither is it an illuminating 


account 
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of the General’s services to his 


ind the free world. It is not 
npletely uncritical, giving no 


the disillusionment which was to 


en the General ‘entered politics. 


© too scanty and superficial to 


reader any real understanding 
problems General Eisenhower 


id surmounted as head of the 
Expeditionary Force, as Army 


Staff, and as Supreme Com- 
the Atlantic Pact forces. The 
udes, it is true, a number of 
ied letters and’ memoranda, 
»w the General to have been 
ous, patriotic and hard-work- 
y also suggest, with one or two 
, that the General’s reputation 
is a man of agtion rather than 
t, that he is mightier with the 
n with the pen, 
rouble with Mr. Stevenson’s 
s is exactly the opposite, 
il that the Governor belongs 
‘ America’s minor political 
that he is thrifty as only a 
| dares to be, what time he gets 
what jobs he has done. But 
ho have read any of the 
‘Ss Campaign speeches, will turn 
books, and turn in vain, for the 
oquent, Courageous texts that 
de Governor Stevenson a hero 


ons who have never met him. 


ipaigner has left the campaign 
ers far behind. Nevertheless, 


ort biographies have their uses. 
months ago, the Governor was 


outside Tllinois, only for his 
reluctance to run for President. 


cars ago, even in Illinois, he was 


only 2 forlorn Democratic candidate for 


By Kevin McCann, 
W. H. Allen. 
venson: The Man and the Statesman. 


Heinemann. 


201 pages. 128, 6d. 


240 pages, 16s. 


By John Bartlow Martin. Gollancz, 


the Governorship in a state which had 
had only three Democratic governors in 
its history. A wave of disgust with the 
Green administration swept him into 
office with 570,000 votes to spare. 

Both biographies sketch the difficulties 
on which Mr Stevenson cut his political 
teeth and built his reputation. He 
refused bad deals even to accomplish 
ends close to his heart; he could have had 
a badly needed new state constitution if 
he had been willing to veto a Bill for a 
crime investigation. He refused to be 
stampeded into witch-hunting. Mr 
Busch, who gives up half his book to the 
Governor’s veto messages and speeches 
and articles written before the conven- 
tion, includes in full the masterly veto 
of the Broyles loyalty oath bill. This is 
proof that long before he was compelled 


to take on Senator McCarthy, Governor 
Stevenson had thought long and hard 
about the problem of domestic Com- 
munists and the bigger problem of the 
Communist hunters. He is a conserva- 
tive, in the true sense, on civil liberties, 
and on finance, more interested in 
improving hospitals and roads and 


schools than in social innovations. 


The article on “ Korea in Perspective,” 
written in 1951 and also reproduced in 
full by Mr Busch, is a reminder that 
foreign affairs was: Mr Stevenson’s first 
love, long before he became enamoured 
of good state government. He helped fo 
bring the United Nations to life, and the 
Korean article is a remarkable analysis 
of what was. gained when America 


decided to stand firm in 1950. 


Of these two sketches, Mr Martin’s 
is the slighter and more impressionistic, 
but he has the gift of making his subject 
Mr Busch is more 
solid. Neither attempts a considered 
judgment, for which it is certainly too 
early. Neither book can claim to be 
more than an introduction to a remark- 
able man who is only beginning to make 
his mark on the American and world 
scene, and will be worthy of much more 


seem to breathe. 


serious study before he is finished, 
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The Shorter 
Cambridge Medieval 


History 


C.W. PREVITE-ORTON 


“As good a book of its kind as I have 
seen in any language.” GEOFFREY 
BARRACLOUGH in THE SPECTATOR. 
“Unique. ..probably the best and most 
comprehensive short account of the 
whole subject nowto be had.’ BIRMING- 
HAM POST. ‘A book which will hardly 
fail to receive as much use as it will com- 
mand respect.’ TIMES EDUC. SUPP, 
‘Courage, wide erudition, calm judg- 
ment.’ T.L.S. 1202 pages, 265 illustra- 
tions, 26 maps, 27 tables. 

Two volumes, complete, 55s. net 


Ricardo VI-IX 


EDITED BY PIERO SRAFFA 


These four volumes in the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society’s edition are devoted to 
the letters. Each 245. net 


Nepal Himalaya 
H. W. TILMAN 


A new book of mountain travel by the 
author of The Ascent of Nanda Devi, 
Mount Everest 1938, China to Chitral. 
Ready 14 November. 255. net 


The Crusades II 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


This second of Mr Runciman’s three 
volumes deals with the Franks in Jeru- 
salem. Ready 31 October. 425. net 


Hannah More 
M. G. JONES 


A revaluation of Hannah More (1745- 

1833), blue stocking, poet, moralist and 

philanthropist. Ready November. 
About 27s. 6d. net 
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Write a Review 
and Earna Book 


* THE CONDITIONS 
Ever tried your hand at writing a review? 
if not, now is your chance. All you need 
do is put down on the back of a postcard 
your views on any of the books mentioned 
in this advertisement and send it, marked 
in the tep left-hand corner Economist 
Review to the Editor at the address below. 
If he likes your notice he will send you a 
book as a prize, FREE and post free. 
There is no limit to the number of prizes 
that will be given—-but competitors must 
show that they have READ the book. 
Notes.—(1) Members of the staff of Ernest 
Benn Ltd. are excluded from this offer. 


> 


(2) The Editor’s decision is final and he 
cannot enter into correspondence about 
reviews OF prizes. 

* THE PRIZES 
There is no catch in this offer. Books sent to 


prize-winners in our earlier competitions 
have included : 


Summing-up on Russia. STEPHEN GRAHAM, 
18s. 


Come Like a Storm. &£.G. cousins. 10s. 6d. 
The Arrow of Gold. JOSEPH CONRAD. 6s. 


Tales from the Arab Tribes. Cc. G. CAMPBELL. 
8s. 6d. 


No Halt at Sunset. f&. M. HARLAND. 15s. 


Songs of a Sourdough. ROBERT SERVICE, 
7s. 6d. 


* THE BOOKS 
THE PASSING OF PARLIAMENT 
By G. W. KEETON dis. 
Ready 5 November 
‘Will awake people to their grave danger 
before it is altogether too late.’ 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, M.P. 
MOAB IS MY WASHPOT 
By E. G. COUSINS 12s. 6d. 
‘One of the very best novéls to have come 
out of the war.’ JOHN O° LONDON 
SUMMING-UP ON RUSSIA 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM 18s. 
* Marked by its judicial tone.’ 
LIVERPOOL ECHO 
NO. MORE CHAMPAGNE 
By ELIZABETH VARLEY 10s. 6d. 
‘The lady tours the Antipodes, visits Par- 
liaments and potentates, and pokes fun at 
many of them.’ THE STAR 
TIME WILL RUN BACK 
By HENRY HAZLITT 15s, 
* The work of a man with a remarkable 
imagination.’ BIRMINGHAM NEWS 
THE WAY OF THE FREE 
By STEFAN OSUSKY 25s, 


‘A major contribution to the political 
literature of our time.’ SUMNER WELLES 


ISRAEL 

By NORMAN BENTWICH 21s. 
Just pubiished 

SOUTH AFRICA 

By JAN H. HOFMEYR 21s. 

Revised 4y J. P. Cope 

*‘Admirable restraint and studied impar- 

tiality.’ SUNDAY TIMES on Ist Ed. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
154 Fleet Street.. London . EC4 
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A Mind in Anguish 


Lord Acton : A Study in Conscience and Politics. By Gertrude | 


Routledge and Kegan Paul, 260 pages. 

A good deal has been written about 
Acton since the war, and the reason for 
this renewed interest is not difficult to 
see. As Miss Himmelfarb says in her 
introduction, 

Acton is of this age more than of his. 

He is indeed one of our great contem- 
poraries. Acton was a pessimist and a 
moralist, a combination hardly likely to 
endear him to a world that was at the 
same time expansively optimistic and 
narrowly materialistic. When the spiritual 
climate changed, however, Acton found 
his home Because Acton was never 
taken in by history, he can speak with 
authority when history runs amok, 

Acton was a bundle of contradictions, 
and it is no good trying to explain away 
his inconsistencies. Like his friend 
Gladstone, he boxed the compass in his 
political beliefs between his early and 
later writings, and throughout a great 
part of his life attempted to maintain 
simultaneously positions which to more 
ordinary people appeared plainly incom- 
patible. 

The most familiar of these incom- 
patibilities is Acton’s combination of 
devout Catholicism with a doctrinaire 
liberalism, which led him, while 
remaining a faithful son of the 
Church, to attack the crimes of the 
Papacy more bitterly than a professed 
anti-clerical. But there were also others. 
No man ever proclaimed more per- 
sistently the duty of the historian to 
pass judgment, yet, as Miss Himmelfarb 
points out, many passages in his notes 
and correspondence show that his 
imaginative sympathies and _ sense * of 
mixed motives constantly “ frustrated 
his will for moral indignation.” A 
similar conflict appears in his 
Liberalism. Proclaiming the _ revolu- 
tionary effect of, Liberal ideas, which, he 
declared, constituted a-“ revolution in 
permanence,” he refused to admit the 
element of violence which is an essential 
part of most revolutions. Attempting to 
preserve the doctrinaire purity of 
political ideals, he nevertheless found 
himself driven to condemn a Robes- 
pierre and to prefer the tolerant and 
fruitful compromises of English to the 
dogmatic and barren _ rigidity of 
Continental Liberalism. 


These contradictions, far from detract- 
ing from the power of Acton’s thought, 
add immeasurably to it. It is the 
anguish of a mind, striving and failing 
to reconcile irreconcilable values, which 
attracts us to him far more than the 
legendary range of his learning that so 
much impressed his contemporaries. 
Miss Himmelfarb’s book does full justice 
to this dominant theme of unresolved 
moral tension which in the end crippled 
his creative powers. She traces the 
conflict in his mind from the early days 
of The Rambler and The Home and 
Foreign Review, through the storms of 
the Vatican Council and the later breach 
with Dollinger to the Cambridge 
Inaugural and the Lectures on the 


I, 1952 

melfarl 
French Revolution. Her mastery of 
Acton’s writings and of the mass of 
unpublished material in the ¢ nbridge 
University Library is impre: 


out being obtrusive. The wide reading 
that has given her so convincing | 
grasp of the intellectual backeround , 
the times is employed most e nical] 


and compressed into a_ bool uch 
modest length without detrac: at all 
from the ease and pleasure wit 

is read. 


This is not a definitive work 
as the correspondence and 
Cambridge, into the riches 
Miss Himmelfarb gives us sing 
glances, remain unpublished 
scarcely be undertaken. 
probability is that judgment d on 
Acton’s hitherto published work will 
have to be drastically rewised in the light 
of this new material. But for the first 


time, without fuss or unnecessary dis- 
play, we are here provided th an 
account which reveals something of the 
true stature of a thinker whose insight 
into the problems of mora and 
politics preoccupying our own time was 
deeper and more prophetic than that of 


any of his nineteenth century con- 
temporaries. 


Tale of the Sea 


One of Our Submarines. By [ward 

Young. Rupert Hart-Davis. 3 I 

18s. 

Anti-submarine operations are the first 
concern of the British Navy in wartime, 
and the hunting of U-Boats has rightly 
been the subject of many postwar books. 


But the enemy’s activities at sea also gave 
Britain’s small, but intensely keen, sub- 
marine branch a chance to carry the war 
into enemy waters. 

From north of the North Cape to 
south of the Celebes, in the treacherous 
mists of the North Sea and the unpleas- 
antly clear waters of the Mediterranean, 
Commander Young served for five years 
in this hazardous trade. Others may 
have more war patrols to their credit; 


other submarine captains may have made 
larger bags by gun or torpedo, but ‘ew 
could combine the qualities required to 


be the first RNVR officer accepted for 
service in submarines, and the first to be 
given command, with the ability to write 
such a stirring tale as this. 

Here are all the ingredients for an 
adventure story: the stealthy approach 
for a torpedo attack; the decision to sur- 
face and fight the enemy with the gun; 
the secret agent landed on the encmy 
coast ; the escape from the sunken sub- 
marine. Although it is not always casy 
to connect the incidents with the main 
course of the war, because of the almost 
complete omission of the year when c:tes 
are given, the adventure story is well 
told. 
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There is, however, more to the book 
It is also the story of an 


hic 
ae .ailor, with none of the technical 
background of the normal member of a 
submarine training class, learning the 
essential: an extremely complicated 
war ma » He can only grasp essen- 
tials in the short time at his disposal, so 
he realises that he must rely more heavily 
than usual on the knowledge of his fellow 


officers and men. Gradually he gains 
skill and confidence and, as he advances 


from Navigator to First Lieutenant and 
from First Lieutenant to Captain, gradu- 
ally others gain confidence in him. 
While the layman need not fear that 
his enjoyment will be spoilt by too much 
technical jargon, the expert will not 
have his feelings outraged by one breath 
of journalese. All submariners will be 
glad that their activities have been so 
ably recorded by one of their own 
number and in a book which stands on 
its own merits as a great tale of the sea, 


Hackneyed Subject 


Atlantic Impact, 1861. By Evan John, 


On an early page of his book Mr 
John refers to “a politician called 
Everett.” This was the distinguished 
statesman and scholar who was four 
times Governor of Massachusetts, 
President of Harvard College, Minister 
to the Court of St. James’s and Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. At 


a later stage Mr John identifies Edward 
Everett somewhat more fully as a liar 
whose “love for Humanity was not 


accompanied by any love for Truth.” 
This attack upon Everett suggests some- 
thing of that peculiar combination of 
innocence and brashness which charac- 
terises this book throughout, innocence 
of familiarity with American history and 
brashness in judgment upon it. 

It is a familiar, almost a hackneyed 
subject to which Mr John here 
addresses himself: the Trent affair and 
the reaction of Britain to the American 
Civil War and of America to the British 
reaction. A generation ago E. D. Adams 
covered the ground pretty thoroughly in 
two volumes, and a number of mono- 
graphs have been devoted to it since. 
None of these is mentioned by Mr John, 
who approaches his subject with the 
enthusiasm of a novice and abandons it 
in the same state. Yet we must be 
grateful to him for clearing up, in a few 
Swit sentences, some of the problems 
that have engaged the anxious attention 
of American historians for many years. 
Thus we are told that “it is difficult to 
dispute the constitutional legality of 
secession” and that disposes of a good 
Many statesmen and scholars who have 
in fact disputed it. We are assured that 
South Carolina ~ rebelled against the 

grinding modern tyranny” of 
cconomic exploitation, a fact which 
South Carolinians somewhat oddly left 
out of their Declaration of the causes of 
Secession. 'We are reminded that the 
Yankee politicians “ rigged the tariff ” 
to the injury of the South, though it was 
in fact the South that wrote the tariff of 
1857. Most remarkable of all, we are 
solemnly informed that for many 
Southerners, and even for Jefferson 
Davis, “ slavery was a side issue ”—a 
Consideration he failed to make clear in 
that inaugural address which emphasised 


the attack on slavery as the chief cause 
of ‘secession; a fact which the Vice- 
resident, Stephens, failed to make clear 
his famous speech calling slavery the 


Heinemann, 296 pages. 16s, 


3 


“cornerstone” of the Confederacy. 


But it would be futile to list the errors 
of fact and of judgment that jostle each 
other on every page of this curious 
book. Mr John uses the Trent affair 
as a peg—a pretty long one—on which 
to hang his reflections on _ British- 
American relations at the beginning of 
the American war ; he fails to carry his 
story on to include the escape of the 
Alabama and the Laird rams and thus 
gives the impression that it was only 
the Union government that could be 
charged with violating international 
law. His argument is that Americans 
were wrong on the Trent affair, and 
that British resentment against the 
violation of the somewhat obscure law 
of the time was perfectly understandable. 
His larger argument is that Britain could 
not properly be expected to sympathise 
with the North or to forgo sympathy 
with the South as long as the Union 
government failed to make clear that 
it was fighting to destroy slavery. 


Two observations are relevant. First, 
it was, from the beginning, clear to all 
that a Confederate victory would greatly 
strengthen slavery and that a Union 
victory would weaken or destroy it, and 
this regardless of official “war aims.” 
If British statesmen failed to see this 
they were obtuse, and that is not a 
charge that can be made against 
Palmerston or Gladstone or Russell. 
Secondly, the crisis of Gladstone’s New- 
castle speech—that speech which he 
later called “the most singular and 
palpable error ” of his career—and of the 
Laird rams came well after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. That proclama- 
tion was called by the Edinburgh 
Magazine “ monstrous, reckless, 
devilish,” and elicited from The Times 
the observation that “impotent 
malignity is apt to be a very con- 
temptible spectacle.” It was not, in 
fact, the clarification of the slavery issue 
that silenced the loudest roars of the 
British lion, but the clarification of the 
military issue. 


As a lively narrative of some of the 
-minor events of this two-year period, 
as a re-creation of such individuals as 
the Prince Consort or “Bull Run” 
Russell, “Atlantic Impact” is -enter- 
taining enough, but it is not a serious 
contribution to history. 
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The OLD MAN 
and the SEA 


by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


“I believe this is the best. tory Hemingway 
has ever written . . . no page of this 
beautiful master-work could have been 
done better or differently.’ 
Cyril Connolly in the suNDAY TIMES 
Book Society Recommendation 


Ts. 6d. net 


My DITTY BOX 


by THE DUKE OF MONTROSE 
The entertaining record of a long and 
active life. 


21s. net Illustrated 


FEAR GOD and 
DREAD NOUGHT 


The Correspondence of 
Admiral Lord (‘Jacky’) Fisher 
Selected and edited 
by ARTHUR J. MARDER 


‘Professor Marder is an excellent editor 
—scrupulous, discreet and able to help 
the reader with the proper identification 
notes and connecting narratives .. . Of 
the importance of the letters to our 
naval history there is no doubt at all.” 
GLASGOW HERALD 


illustrated 


The CONQUEST 
of FEAR 


by HARLEY WILLIAMS 
More brief biographies of out- 
standing medical personalities. 
‘A good piece of medical history, and, 
incidentally. a good Christmas present 
for the right candidate.” New sTATESMAN 


16s. net Illustrated 


CARAVAN 


by CARLETON S$. COON 


‘As an account for the general reader of 

the life of the Arabic-speaking Middle 

East it has no equal.’ 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
illustrations and maps 


* 
To be published on Nov. 6th 


ANNAPURNA 


The First 8,000 metre Peak ° 
(26,493 feet} 
by MAURICE HERZOG 


Leader of the victorious French 
Himalayan expedition of 1950 


Translated from the French by Nea 
Morin and Janet Adam Smith. 
15s. net Profusely illustrated 


30s. net 


28s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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JOHN MURRAY 


The Autumn Best-Seller 





‘A little masterpiece.” 
Liverpool Post. 

‘ A delight.” 

“ A triumph.” 


The Observer. 

Daily Telegraph, 
‘* Memorable ! ” 
Evening Standard. 


2nd large printing 

Sir ARTHUR GRIMBLE’S 
Life in the Gilberts 
A PATTERN 
OF ISLANDS 


** Daily Mail ’’ and ** Evening Stan- 


dard ’ Book ot the month. 


18s, net 


Illustrated. 
Published November toth 


ROBERT 
BROWNING 





A Portrait 
By BETTY MILLER 
Book Society Recommendation 
A remarkable reconstruction and 
reassessment of one of the great 
literary figures of the nineteenth 


century, Illustrated. 215. net 


L. F. LOVEDAY PRIOR 


Miss staff of 
Aitchison College, Lahore, when 


Prior was on the 


India and Pakistan were painfully 
coming to birth. She gives a very 
frank picture of people and pro- 


blems. Ilustrated. 18s. net 


MY DEAR 


MARQUIS... 
By AGNES DE STOECKL 
The y readers of the author’s 
sparkling Edwardian memoirs ‘* Not 
all Vanity "’ 


more intimate volume. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
PUNJAB PRELUDE 


many 


will welcome this even 
Illustrated, 
21s. net 


WITHOUT THE 


CITY WALL 


HECTOR BOLITHO and 
DEREK PEEL 


An original volume that explores 
the topographical history of the 
17 London Boroughs north of the 
Thames. Maps and illustratjons, 





21S- net 


One Who Counted 


Fear God and Dread Nought. The 
Correspondence of Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. 
Selected and edited by A. J. Marder. 
Jonathan Cape. . 377 pages. 308. 


Professor Marder has used much the 
same technique in presenting this collec- 
tion of Lord Fisher’s lettérs as he used 
with Admiral Richmond’s diaries in 
“Portrait of an Admiral,” also recently 
reviewed in these columns. But the 
result is infinitely more successful in the 
present case. A true portrait of Rich- 
mond could not be gained from his 
diaries ; but “ Jacky ” Fisher was a pro- 
fuse letter writer, and this selection 
enables us to form a remarkably clear 
idea of what sort of a man he really 
was. Moreover, it is not only the naval 
student or historian who will benefit 
from this book. Fisher’s interests and 
activities ranged over a very wide field. 
He was an acute observer of inter- 
national affairs at several critical 
periods ; he was mixed up with most of 
the statesmen and politicians of the early 
1900s, and was on intimate terms with 
Edward VII and the Prince of Wales. 


Fisher’s outward truculence, his 
vehemence in speech and writing, his 
unflagging persistence and his “ ruthless, 
relentless and remorseless” methods 
inspired many lesser men with awe and 
earned him bitter criticism from the 
strongholds of naval conservatism. Yet, 
after reading these letters, one feels that 
he was, au fond, a humble and lovable 
man, who deliberately made himself out 
to be harsh and ruthless in order to 
achieve his object of tearing the service 
he loved out of the ruts into which it 
had fallen during the long years of Pax 
Britannica. For he was a great patriot, 
and saw very early what the rise of the 
new German Navy really meant. . Of 
course he was ambitious, but his ambition 
was never merely selfish, for we see him, 
again and again, prepared and even ex- 
pecting to sacrifice himself in the causes 
he believed in. His accomplishments, 
which ranged from revolutionising fleet 
organisation and tactics to starting 
Osborne and Dartmouth Colleges and 
the change from coal to oil fuel, were 
tremendous. And, in the background 
from quite early days, we can see the 
germ of the ideas which culminated in 
the design of the Dreadnought. * 


While still a boy Fisher wrote that 
he “could not bear to read [his letters] 
over twice,” and they all have a breath- 
less directness, as if struck white hot 
from the fiery metal of his mind. It is 
impossible for anyone to read them 
without feeling that he has been living 
on intimate terms with a very great 
man. “Remember,” wrote Lord 
Esher in 1904, when he and Fisher were 
sitting on the committee for the reform 
of the War Office, “not more than a 
dozen people in England count for any- 
thing, and you happen to be one of 
them.” Mr Marder’s biographical intro- 
ductions to each chapter give exactly 
the right amount of background to the 
letters which follow. . We can ‘look 


forward greatly to the appearance of the 
second volume. 
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Hanging Historian 


In the Nazi Era. By Sir Ley 
Macmillan, 204 pages. 12s 


This is the third volume 


‘amier 


. . . . udies 
which Sir Lewis Namier has shal 
on the diplomacy and statesm f the 


later 19305. Like “ Europe in }ecay” 
it is composed almost entirely . 
contributed to the weekly o: 
journals, and at his best—fo: 
in the essay on “The Germ 
and Hitler ”—Sir Lewis display 
of insight which, added to his « 
as a scholar and the distinct). My 
style, stamps even his book re: vith 
an unmistakable hallmark. 

In his Inaugural Lecture Lord Acton 
compared the historian to a “ hanging 
judge.” It is a description which Sir 

I 


+ iews 
iia 
nthly 
ince, 
Army 


wer 


Lewis might well make his 
takes no pains to conceal the scorn he 
feels for many of the transact ind 
actors he describes. Yet unde: the 
scorn,. and giving to these « nal 
pieces a unity of conception, is a 
serious purpose: to challenze the 
historical myths that are already growing 
up about the origins and course of the 
Second World War. 


This is far from being a popular | 
pose. The unexpected twists of postwar 
politics, which have led to the rehabilit- 
tion of Germany as an ally against 
Russia, have also given a powerful 
impetus to a revisionist rewriting of 
recent history. Thus von Papen, in his 
recently published Memoirs, has been 
quick to take advantage of the present 
situation to represent himself as one of 
the earliest defenders of Western civilisa- 
tion against the barbarian hordes from 
the East, while it has become a common- 
place to lay the blame for the presence 
of th: Russians on the Elbe at the 
not of Hitler, but of the Allies who 
enforced the policy of unconditional 
surrender, 


Such facile assumptions need be 


100F, 


critically examined in the light of the 
records. But while sympathising with 
Sir Lewis Namier’s purpose, it is pos- 
sible to feel that he has set abour his 
task in the wrong way. This feeling is 
due to the literary form in which he has 


chosen to work. As he himself remarks 
in his introductory essay, few of the 
memoirs here dissected have much value 
in themselves. It is the assumptions they 
reveal, the historical myth to which they 
contribute, that it is important to lay 
bare and examine, but ‘in his concern 
with the personal shortcomings of 
authors and politicians and with (ic 
minutiae of their detailed narratives, Sir 
Lewis tends to lose sight of his main 
objective. 


What we are offered is a series of p'c- 
paratory studies for a major work whic4, 
it appears from the preface, the author !s 
now unlikely to write. This is sad news 
and few readers will be able to put down 
the present volume without a feeling of 
disappointment, and even irritation, that 
the learning and insight which are ¢is- 
played in so many scattered comments 
should not have found a more adequ''¢ 
vehicle for their expression than a col! -- 
tion of reviews. 
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The Struggle 
for Europe 


by CHESTER WILMOT 


The most discussed, 
the most quoted 
book on the war 


The book that has sold 

over 500 copies a day 

since publication—128,000 
to date ! 

25s. 


—ee (COLLINS eee 


FRANCIS 
!hompson 
AND WILFRID 
Meynell 
VIOLA MEYNELL 


h an illuminating picture 
literary atmosphere of 
time and an intelligent 
tion of two curiously 
associated personalities . ; 
Ex. ” da ing Harold 
Nicolson, The Observer, 
Hi 1, 18s, 


Sir 
David Kelly’s 
THE RULING FEW. 


author (whose recent 

of articles in the Sunday 
aroused such interest) 
British Ambassador - to 
tina, Turkey and Soviet 

1, and held many other 
matic appointments, An 

tant and exciting book. 
Recommended by the Book 
Society. Justrated Now: 17th 255 


HOLLIS AND CARTER 





Ideal Chairman 


A Man of Law’s Tale. 
millan. Macmillan. 


By Lord Mac- 
379 pages. 218, 


Lord Macmillan did not live to see the 
publication of his autobiography, and 
those who read the tributes to his 
memory on the occasion of his death a 
few months ago must have been struck 
by the profound respect’ and affection 
with which he was regarded. His auto- 
biography evokes the same feelings in 
one who had not the privilege of know- 


_ing him. He was obviously a wise and 


a good man. It is, of course, a success 
story, starting in the best possible place 
for such stories, a Scottish manse, and 
the author very naturally and rightly 
looks back over his nearly eighty well- 
spent and, one would gather, uniformly 
happy years with quiet satisfaction. But 
the record speaks for itself. He was 
trusted by all and sundry for sound 
judgment and fair dealing, and there is 
not a single ill-natured or unkind remark 
in the book. 


While still a young law apprentice in 
Glasgow he was asked to record his life’s 
ambition in one of the Books of “ Con- 
fessions” then popular, and he wrote: 
“To be a Lord of Appeal.” In due 
course he became one, though he had 
never been a member of the English Bar. 
But it was as a chairman of Royal Com- 
missions and Committees of Enquiry that 
he achieved his peculiar eminence. After 
completing his labours as chairman of a 
Royal Commission to investigate and 
report on Banking and Currency in 
Canada, the Canadian prime minister 
presented him with a book inscribed to 
“Lord Macmillan, Incomparable Chair- 
man, Eminent Jurist, Typical Scot and 
Beloved Friend.” . There was indeed 
hardly any subject meet for enquiry 
during the interwar period for which 
Lord Macmillan was not felt to be the 
ideal chairman:—high finance (though 
he told Keynes that he did not under- 
stand it and Keynes did not seem to 
think that mattered), the conferring of 
party political honours, the preservation 
of works of art, sexual misbehaviour in 
the London parks, a wages dispute in 
the textile industry—one could double 
the length of the list. He was chairman 
of the Pilgrim Trust and of the authority 
responsible for the new London Univer- 
sity buildings. 


Twice he approached the fringe of 
party politics. In 1924, though a Con- 
servative, he accepted with Baldwin’s 
approval] the office of Lord Advocate in 
the first Labour government and in 1939 
he became Minister of Information, 
resigning when it became apparent that 
the Minister ought to be in the House 
of Commons; but democratic politics 
were not in his line, and with his usual 
wisdom he kept clear of them. 


» 

Although author and publisher bear 
the same name they are not discoverably 
related ; but the professional contact of 
the two families extends back to 1861 
when Macmillan and Co. published 
Footnotes from the “ Page of Nature, or 
First Forms of Vegetation,” by Lord 
Macmillan’s father. 






























The much-discussed 
biography of 


Stanley 
Baldwin 


By G. M. YOUNG 


parts of which have 
been serialised in the 
Sunday Times, 
has been postponed 
until November 14. 


21s. 


Peter Fieming 


A FORGOTTEN 
JOURNEY 
“Exactly the sort of diary one would 


| expect him to keep. 
will swoop down on it aS on a 


Enthusiasts 


treasure-trove.”"—OBSERVER. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


WORKING WITH 
Roosevelt 


SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN 


| “A study of the President at close 
quarters, and one of the best we 
have.” (From a leader in. the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.) 


Hiustrated. 21s. 


BOOK SOCIETY 
ALTERNATIVE CHOICE 


One of Our 
Submarines 


EDWARD YOUNG 


COMMANDER, D.S.O., D.S.C. 





“In the very highest rank of books 
about the last-war. Excitement on 
every page.” —-SUNDAY TIMES. 


Iustrated. 18s. 
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two parts, ““ Men who Served Hitler” 
and “ Surrender to Danger” in the 


crisis of 1938. 12s. 6d. 


The British General 
Election of 19517 


D. E.: BUTLER 


“Tt contains a mass of valuable 
information and statistics. It deserves 
to be widely read—not only by pro- 
fessional politicians, but by anyone 
interested in the workings of demo- 
cracy.”——-ROBERT BLAKE (Evening 
Standard). 21s. 


The Reminiscences of the 
RT. HON. LORD MACMILLAN 
The tale which Lord Macmillan has 
to tell is far from being that of a con- 
ventional lawyer. His life was full 
and varied and his reminiscences will 
interest a large audience. Illustrated. 
21s. 

SIR LEWIS NAMIER 
A series of essays by a well-known 
historian. The book is divided into 

——* 


Macmillan————— 


* 











Only a specialised 
bookshop can offer 
a specialised service 


We hold an unrivalled 
stock of books on 
EKeonomics, Anthropology, 
and the Social Sciences ; 
also available are 
seneral-background 
books on most subjects. 


Mail orders receive the personal 
attention of the Manager. 


The Economists’ 


Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage 


Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 








Witness of Chaos 


Arrow in the Blue. By Arthur Koestler. 
Collins and Hamish Hamilton, 310 pages. 
18s. 


In this first volume of his auto- 
biography, Mr Koestler has achieved 
something which is, in his case, unusual: 
he has written a , disappointing book. The 
clue to it is, perhaps, his admission that 
“in England and the United States, the 
majority of the people I know have con- 
sulted psychiatrists on one occasion or 
another.” For every paragraph of narra- 
tion in Mr Koestler’s account there is a 
corresponding lesson drawn from the 
gospel according to Freud. What makes 
this so irritating is the fact that much 
of Mr Koestler’s psychiatry is second- 
hand. It leads him to a pretentious use 
of symbolism (as in the title) and to an 
extensive treatment of erotic themes. His 
chapter on Parisian brothels reads like 
the diary of an adolescent hoping to be 
found out by his bourgeois parents. 


This would be less of a disappoint- 
ment if Mr Koestler’s life were not so 
fascinating and if his avowed challenge 
to St Augustine and Rousseau had been 
less justifiable. In fact, Mr Koestler is 
among the most brilliant witnesses of 
chaos and much of his individual experi- 
ence is a parable for the age. Little of 
this emerges even in the account of his 
conversion to Communism. We are told 
that “ oversensitivity to social injustice 
and obsessive cravings for Utopia are 
signs of a neurotic disposition,” and find 
Alger Hiss, Donald Maclean and Joliot 
Curie happily lumped together on the 
psycho-analyst’s couch. The actual 
circumstances which led to Mr Koestler’s 
entrance into the Communist Party are 
grotesquely trivial—a bad loss at poker, 
the fact that the engine-block on his 
newly repaired car had burst, and a night 
spent in uninspiring company. Nor. is 
Mr Koestler’s wider analysis of the spell 
of Marxism devoid of this trivial and 
haphazard character. 


“ Arrow in the Blue ” raises a disquiet- 
ing question. Why is it that the intel- 
lectual buoyancy and literary craft in so 
many ex-Communist writers are flawed 
in some subtle but decisive way after 
they leave the Party? Silone is an 
important exception, but in many cases 
an element of confusion has entered into 
much of the work of many others. The 
“ god that failed ” seems to exact a heavy 
price from those who desert him. Mr 
Koestler’s new book is part of this 
ransom. Nevertheless, it would be wrong 
to overlook its brilliant journalistic 
qualities and the sense of sustained 
nervousness and irony with which he so 
often comments on the age: of anxiety. 
The chapters on the author’s adventures 
in Palestine in 1926-1927, with their 
treatise on hunger, and the narrative of 
the Russo-German Zeppelin expedition 
to the Arctic in 1931 are superb 
examples of his art. 
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Love and Indignation 


First and Last Loves, By Jol 


ema 
John Murray. 244 pages. e 
There are certain qualities which My 
Betjeman shares with an eariier and 
more famous critic of architec: John 
Ruskin. He is a poet ; so, it ardly 
be denied, was Ruskin, though his only 
actual verses were  unpublishable 
juvenilia. He is in every sense of the 


word a Protestant. And, refu-ing like 
Ruskin to regard architecture 


i mere 
matter of comely or uncomely three. 
dimensional shapes, he “is a critic not 
only of buildings but .of mores and 
manners. Writing of towns or of 
churches, of railway stations, chapels 
or country houses, he implicitly a 
explicitly states a personal and civic 
creed. Finally, he is not only a lover 
but a hater. As Ruskin hated indys- 
trialism, so he hates commercialism and 


bureaucracy; as Ruskin hated steam 
power, so he hates the interna! com- 
bustion engine. He also hates chromium 
plating, neon lighting, black glass, and 
all “the noise of antiquarian prejudice 
shouting at its bastard, jazz-modernism.” 
His opening essay, “ Love is Dead,” js 
a commination only incidentally con- 
cerned with buildings ; a denunciation 
of Suburban Man, the Lowest Common 
Multiple, “ too bored to think, too proud 
to pray, too timid to leave what we are 
used to doing,” living in a “ right little 
tight little clinic,” finding it unnecessary 
ever “to feel or think or see again.” 
“All our doings;’ he quotes from the 
Prayer-Book, “without charity are 
nothing worth.” 


His own charity embraces, with an 
enthusiasm bordering on perversity (so, 
perhaps under the influence of Ghastly 
Good Taste, one occasionally fee!s) Non- 
conformist chapels, the Charing Cross 
Hotel, and Cannon Street Station. His 
essays on seaside resorts, on obscure 
parish churches, on the pleasur es of a 
wet winter evening, breathe a lyric 
fervour beneath which there comes and 
goes an engaging whisper of self- 
mockery. His nostalgia has the quality 
of freshness, for he is nostalgic about 
things for which most people's 
affection is—Ghastly Good Taste again— 
unacknowledged or shamefacedly con- 
cealed: chintz and family photog:aphs 
and Aunty’s watercolours in a Surrey 
drawing-room ; “ beautiful] button-! osed 
blondes” with tennis rackets, al! the 
leisurely middle-class Philistinism now 
collapsing into the Lowest Common 
Multiple. 


Enchanting and provocative, © First 
and Last Loves” is also shamelessly 
bitty and scrappy, an olla podrida of 
essays, articles, broadcast talks, lectures, 
some explicitly dated, some self-dat ing, 
some unidentified and unidentifia le ; 
but it draws a unity of feeling from its 
opening declaration of faith and of war. 
By way of bonus, the essay on Non- 
conformist Architecture is abunda: itly, 
wittily and affectionately illustrated by 
Mr John Piper, who also designec the 
enigmatically symbolic book-jacket ; and 
a series of often astonishing drawings 
and photographs supplements the (ext 
of the Notes to Victorian Architecture. 
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Unfortunate Testament 





THE ECO 
The Dilemma of Our Times. By Harold J. Laski. 

This is a regrettable book. Harold 
Laski was an inspiring teacher, an 
gdventurous thinker, @ most lovable 
man ; and posthumous publication 
of his la: finished work is an under- 
etandable ce of piety. Originally 
conceived mere appendix to = Faith, 
Reason Civilisation,” his wartime 
snalvsis - contemporary conflict of 
‘toms i in the writing till it 
roughls illed the original work, 
Whet! meant to use it as a 
qu vhich to draw material for 
61 tionate intellectual edifice, 
or to enlarge it into a definitive struc- 
ture SU ng its predecessor, remains 
unknown ‘ne can in any case charit- 
ably suppose that he. was “ writing 
himself in.” regardless for the moment 
of repetit to be pruned, of omissions 
to be made good, of weaknesses to be 
srengthened, of exaggerations to be 
toned down, and of a style which, how- 
ever closely it fitted the original shape 
of his thought, is am agonising outrage 
on the genius of the English language. 
But even when every conceivable 


allowance has been made, “The 
Dilemma of Our Times” can only 
detract from his reputation. It is 


virtually self-caricature. The old 
brilliance is there, the infinitely stimu- 
lating capacity to see from new angles, 
to establish new connections between 
ideas and events, to point historical 
parallels and analogies, to marshal and 


maneuvre the resources of great learn- 
ing. But there is also something for 


which it is hard to find a kinder name 
than dishonesty. 

The “dilemma” is posed by the 
mutual antagonism of bourgeois America 
which indamentally in the wrong) 
and Communist Russia (which is funda- 
mentally in the right). The dispossessed 
majority rightly demand equality ; 


equality cessarily demands collec- 
ism ; collectivism inevitably demands 
evolution; fear of revolution begets 
repression and in particular a cold war 


usm at home and abroad ; 


tr 


Allen and Unwin, 272 pages. 18s, 
and Communism reacts to persecution 
by a defensive aggression ; the stage is 
set for World War III as it was for 
World War II. Now if one is going to 
build today on such essentially Marxist 
postulates as those initiating’ this 
sequence, it really will not do to ignore 
the entire literature of liberalism over 
the last twenty years and more. It is 
necessary to answer such writers as 
Professor Ropke, Mr Walter Lippmann, 
Bertrand de Jouvenal, not to mention 
Laski’s own colleagues, Professor 
Robbins, Professor Popper and Pro- 
fessor Hayek. It is necessary to meet 
the market socialists themselves. Not 
one of these, or of the many others who 
could be named, is so much as men- 
tioned ; no “unperson” of 1984 could 
be more completely expunged from 
living controversy. 


The uninstructed reader, dazzled and 
bludgeoned by an apparently ll- 
comprehending display of erudition, is 
given the impression that the only 
serious intellectual opposition to Marxist 
Socialism today comes from Mr T. S. 
Eliot ; that the entire case for the dis- 
persion of decision, and hence for private 
property, rests on a romantic tradi- 
tionalism. That Laski keeps his eyes 
tightly closed against that new 
stratification of society in Russia which, 
even more than low standards and cold 
war oppression, cuts at the root of his 
thesis that Socialist revolution brings 
liberation ; that, having disclaimed any 
intention of equating Russian and 
American behaviour to political non- 
conformists, he repeatedly proceeds to 
do that very thing; that he never 
confronts the sheer arithmetic of 
equality, so damaging to anyone arguing 
that poverty equals unfreedom; all 
these criticisms, while important, are 
comparatively minor counts. In the 
great debate of our time Harold Laski 
was one of the most brilliant and 
influential of advocates. This last of 
his contributions to the debate reveals 
him—not to mince words—as a shyster. 


Middle Eastern Common Man 


Caravan : 
37 pag 28s. 


The other day, a bulletin published 
by a British Chamber of Gommerce in 
the Middic East exhorted firms to teach 
their western employees and travellers a 
better appreciation of the peoples among 
whom they work. When possible, it 
said, they should attend courses on the 


‘UOKCI, but not everyone can afford the 
ime or money to do this. All, however, 
a€ In a position to tead about it. All 
= ‘nude this very good work even 
Dt e sh 


rtest of short book lists. 


i or Carleton Coon is professor 
Penn topology at the University of 
a “ania. Still under 50, he has used 
- er mobile years of life to advan- 
He has lived a great deal in 
meroceo but travelled much farther 


The Story of the Middle East. 


By Carleton S. Coon, jonathan Cape. 


east ; armed with calipers, a camera, a 
working knowledge of oriental languages 
and a human interest in the heads he was 
measuring, he has eaten food and slept 
in villages all the way from the Atlantic 
to Afghanistan. He has learnt not only 
from the questions he put but from those 
he was asked in return. His book is the 
better because he so obviously enjoyed 
the social side of the profession he has 
chosen. 


What he describes is the origin and 
nature of the ordinary lives that people 
lead, and his problem of selection and 
arrangement was therefore formidable. 
On the ground that there are plenty of 
books about the modern Middle East, 
he starts by limiting his field to “the 
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Books 


STEPHEN KING-HALL 
& ANN DEWAR 


History in 
Hansard: 1803-1900 


An anthology of the wit, wis- 
dom, nonsense, and information 
uttered in Parliament over nearly 
100 years. Nov. 10: Front. 215. 


STRATHEARN GORDON 
& T. G. B. COCKS 


A People’s 


Consci 

Six typical enquiries (1729- 
1837) by Select Committees into 
flagrant social abuses. Front. 21s. 


MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


Goths and 
Vandals 


A study of the destruction, 
neglect and preservation of 


historical buildings in England. 


i ally siiasfrated. SOS. 


DR. H. E. HURST 


The Nile 


A general account of the river 
and the utilisation of its waters. 


Maps. lilus.. 3s. 
ha: he ha ee 
& P. B. WHITEHOUSE 


Lines of 
Character 


An exploration of the byways of 
the railway systems of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Nev. 10. Jilus. 21s. 


HAROLD NICOLSON 
King 
George 
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EVEN ODDLIER 
Paul Jennings 


A brilliant sequel to 


Oddly Enough 
9s. 6d. 


STABS 
IN THE BACK 
Vicky 


Social history of 1945-52 by the 
famous cartoonist of the News 
Chronicle. 


Paper bound 6s. Cloth bound 10s. 6d. 


EXCESS 
PROFITS LEVY 


H. A. R. J. WILSON, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A.., 

whose Excess Profits Tax Simplified 

was considered the most popular 

guide on the subject. 


Paper bound 8s. 6d. 
Cloth bound 12s. 6d. 


MAX REINHARDT 
& H.F.L. 


66 Chandos Place, W.C.2 


Two important books to be published shortly 


Great Britain, 
The Sterling Area and Europe 
F. V. MEYER 


This survey deals first with Britain's present 
economic position, with special reference to 
problems of the balance of payments and of 
overseas indebtedness. The section which follows 
gives a history of the sterling area, and the main 
emphasis is placed on an anaiysis of the economic 
benefits which Britain derives from this monetary 
union with economies that are largely comple- 
mentary to her own. This chapter provides tables 
showing the sterling area’s balance of payments 
and the contributions of the United Kingdom, 
the overseas sterling area and non-sterling 
countries ‘vo the Sterling Area Gold and Dollar 
Pool in pust-war years. 

The section dealing with Europe shows the 
economic effects of an economic alliance with 
competitive economies, demonstrating how such 
a union strengthens the member economies, and 
special consideration is given to the problem 
how a European tariff union would affect present 
British commitments. 


21s. net 
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Income and Wealth 
of the United States, 


YT . 
frends and Structure 
(INCOME & WEALTH SERIES If 
SIMON =.UZNETS & 
RAYMOND ‘:-OLDSMITH 
This is the first substantial. contribution to a 
world-wide study of the economic growth of 
nations which has recently been initiated by the 
American Social Science Research Council. The 
two papers in the present volume assemble the 
Statistical evidence for the United States and 
discuss its bearing on the general problems of 
analysing economic growth. 
30s. net 
From all Booksellers 
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civilisation of these lands before they 
felt the impact of the industrial revolu- 
tion and the west ”—that is before Egypt 
turned west under Mehemet Ali. But to 
put down the book on the assumption 
that it therefore lacks application to today 
would be a sad mistake. Analogies drawn 
from experiences on his travels, and 
points to current events as illustrations 
of ancient truths, keep tumbling into his 
story. Why do traders of a kind always 
huddle 
bazaar ?. Why, when met with a mount- 
ing’of temper, does a Turk get angrier” 


into the same section of the 


and.a Persian more studiously polite ? 
Why is wisdom still graded by age ? 
Why are Turks better than Arabs at 
shouldering responsibility ? Mr Coon 
is all the time accounting for the 
scenes and habits which any visitor 
notices on first impact although, to resi- 
dents, they are taken so much for granted 
that they are seldom analysed. 

When a book gives so much informa- 
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tion on so vast a subject it is fficult, in 
the course of reading, to detach an 
general impressions. The steiiy tiie 
of differences between localities. race 
religions, and ways of life alm.).; annihi, 


lates capacity to see the w: 


iOr the 
trees. Yet the reader who, having ee 
fully finished the last word, fips back 
through the pages can evolve some ¢ 0. 
clusions. Of these perhaps most 
important is that he must judge the 
Middle East less in the light of its failyra 
to keep up with the technica! -ntions 
of the last four hundred years ind more 
in that of its resilience in inventing over 
the centuries the only suitable way of 


life and livelihood for dwellers in q 
desert that is also a crossroad Mr 


i+ 


Coon has the two great qualities of 


M4 Aly 


sympathy and tolerance, and | 


ne pro- 
vokes them in the reader he will have 
made a considerable-contribur to east. 


west relations by writin 
and human book. 


this sch larly 


Commoditie, Firmnesse and Delight 


The Smaller English House, 1500-1939. By Reginald Turnor, Batsford. 216 paves. 


This delightful book is concerned, not 
with the more familiar story of the great 
houses of Britain, but with the evolution 
of the middle-class house. Mr Turnor 
traces this evolution through four phases 
of influence—craftsmanship, art, scholar- 
ship and science. The earliest houses 
were the product of craftsmanship— 
built by unknown local builders accord- 
ing to vague plans and without anything 
that could be called architectural super- 
vision. Gabled, mullion-windowed and 
asymmetrical, they appealed, thinks the 
author, to the romantic in man—to 
something he calls “ basic taste ”—which 
has nothing to do with intellectual appre- 
ciation. 


Intellectual appreciation began with 
the early Renaissance period, which 
owed much to Dutch and Flemish 
influence. As Mr Turnor says, the 
flamboyance of these designs suited the 
exuberance and virility of the Eliza- 
bethans, while trade and political sym- 
pathies strengthened the link. At this 
period the development occurred which, 
according to Mr Turnor’s convincing 
thesis, marked the transition of building 
from a craft to an art. This was the 
introduction of symmetry into design— 
the conception of balanced planning and 
elevation. It was derived, via Italy, the 
Low Countries and France, from the 
architecture of ancient Rome. But the 
full force of Italian influence was slow 
to reach Britain, which was largely insu- 
lated from it by anti-papist sentiment. 
At a time when the English house was 
rambling and half-timbered, the orderly 
classicism of Palladio was in full swing 
in Italy. Not until Inigo Jones built 
austerely elegant houses such as the 
Queen’s House at Greenwich was 
classical influence fully seen; and the 
style did not take root until half a 
century later—until the age of the 
Palladians in the early eighteenth 
-entury. 


The latter end of the classical move- 


425, 


ment was the Greek revival, seen in the 


columns and pilasters of the Regency 


villa. Mr Turnor thinks that this was 
the moment when architecture took the 
wrong turning. The more sensible 
products of the modern movement, he 
says, have much in common with the 

egency house, and there could have 


been a logical and unbroken descen 
But the romantics threw over their pre- 
decessors so completely that “after a 
hundred and twenty years of wondering 
where to go, architecture seems still to 
be in a mood of defiance and rebellion.” 


The first reaction from classicism was 
the age of scholarship, the minute study 
of Gothic architecture and its repro- 
duction in a way that was nevertheless 
unmistakably Victorian. Then came the 
violent revolution of the modern move- 
ment, when architecture became 4 
science, a house “a machine for living 
in,” and designs could show “ the anti- 
septic deathliness of the hospital 
mortuary.” 


Mr Turnor pleads for a return to the 
idea that “architecture is at least half 
an art; that it is something capable of 
giving pleasure and exaltation even 
those people who have no knowledge ot 
its construction.” Modern architecture 
must certainly be adapted to modern 
materials and modern ways of !iving, 
and reproductions, even of the best 
products of the past, are unsatisfactory. 
But the author is surely right ™ 
thinking that it is by returning 
humanism, by embracing the past 
instead of frenziedly rejecting it thal 
architecture can again find its way an 
provide the “ commoditie, firmness: and 
delight” that Sir Henry Wotton son- 
sidered to be its essential attributes 
Mr Turnor’s interesting and balanced 
views are expressed in very readable 
prose. His book, illustrated with macy 
excellent photographs, is of the som 
that will get little chance to gathe: just 
in the bookcase. 
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Writer and Clubman 


Mason: The Adventure of a 


A. E. ¥ 
Stor ller. By Roger Lancelyn 
Gre fox Parrish, 272 pages. 21s. 
Fer le can resist the fascination 
of as , story. Mr Green’s A.E.W. 
the < cter most people would all 
i ws * . ie 
like 1 v—the enchanting and ex- 
hilarat riend, the brilliant talker, 
stimula listener and good mixer— 


eartening to know that such 
: Cavalier of letters could de- 


ano ii 


. ¥ oat 
@ Laue 


velop from the misunderstood and lonely 
Dulwich boy, driven into himself by a 
narrow-minded and domineering 
mother ; stealing from his bed at night 
to wander for hours about the lonely 
roads around his unhappy home. 
Relieving, with Shaw, that the essen- 
tial information about a writer is to be 


found in his books, Mr Green displays 
Mason through the characters who 
reflect him, and shows how the episodes 
were progressively woven into 
the novels. It is undoubtedly interesting 
to place Mason in his circle of friends 
and acquaintances—which included most 
f the literary and theatrical lions of the 
period—but a connecting list of cricket, 
croguet, golf and charade parties grows 
tedious, and the snippets of conversa- 
tions, which were no doubt brilliantly 
witty in their time and place, are apt to 
fall flat. Again, it is instructive to know 
how the plot of “ The Four Feathers ” 
germinated, and the authentic travel 
experiences which the author incor- 
porated, but tiresome that every scene 
should be paired with its counterpart in 
the various houses and gardens of his 
distinguished friends. This has the un- 
fortunate outcome that the charming, 
handsome, debonair, elegant Mr Mason, 
“loved all over the place” and “as big 
a swell as ever,” becomes faintly reminis- 
cent of “intelligent Mr Toad”; and 
surely the “laugh that was famous in 
two hemispheres” would ring out in 
ghostly derision at the suggestion that its 
owner could ever have provided a “ new 
- matchless jewel to set in the diadem 
of literature.” 


h st 
ot his i 


Writing was, for him, the means to 
@ good income, and by personal experi- 
ence, trial and error, and much honest 


work, he finally evolved the recipe that © 


xacly suited the taste of the intelligent 
general reader of his day. His very con- 
siderable contribution to contemporary 
ficuion is that he was the pioneer of the 
thriller that was also a novel of dis- 
unction, both in style and characterisa- 
hon. Mr Green’s analysis of the various 
stories from “ The Courtship of Morice 


Buckler ” to “The House in Lordship 
Lane vill therefore be of great interest 
te all readers who enjoy the Sayers- 
Allingham-Marsh succession. 

The most satisfactory part of the 
actual biography deals with Mason’s 
ey for mountaineering and his 


his o SCEVIGE experience. These were 

be Own chosen antidote to a life which 

as W to be too easy and stereotyped, 

ies ough them we find the funda- 

gm character beneath the versatile 
* HemDoyant “ideal clubman.” 


Man of Matang 


A Pattern of Islands. By Arthur Grimble. 
John Murray. 250 pages. 183. 


This book is wholly delightful— 
difficult to put down, [augh-provoking 
and finished with regret. Those who 
cherish the thought of an earthly para- 
dise in the coral islands- may hitherto 
have had a sneaking suspicion that 
actuality would spell disillusion. Here 
is Sir Arthur Grimble, who went to the 
Gilbert islands. in 1914 as a colonial 
service recruit, full of romance and 
Robert Louis Stevenson and empty of 
leadership, making the best of their 
dreams come true. His fluent vivid 
writing needs no photographs to bolster 
up his descriptions of the islands, for 
which Mr Pomfret’s drawings are an 
excellent accompaniment. As for the 
Gilbertese themselves, in writing of 
them Sir Arthur has at least two major 
qualities: a deep understanding and an 
amazing memory for conversation—or 
at least a gift for recreating it. He lets 
the people speak for themselves, and 
incident after incident thus combines 
the truth of autobiography and travel 
tale with the excitement of fiction. 

And how courteously and wisely the 
Gilbetese can talk. “ Know the roots,” 
said Sir Arthur Grimble’s adoptive 
father to him on his initiation into a 
clan. 

Know the roots and thou shalt know 
the tree. Know the tree and behold! it 
shall answer to thy cultivation. 

Could the value of anthropology to 
indirect rule be more pithily and 
graphically summed up ? 

Life on the coral islands was, how- 
ever, certainly not all romance for this 
Man of Matang (the Gilbertese name 
for a European) and his wife. A ruined 
dinner—how ruined it would spoil the 
reader’s enjoyment to disclose—pre- 
vented him from finishing a sonnet 
about the “false values of civilisation ” 
and the “big simplicities” of life with 
the Gilbertese. One of the refreshing 
things about this book is Sir Arthur’s 
ability to laugh at his own discomfiture, 
whether he is battling with officialdom, 
sharks or the Gilbertese language. 

District officers and their wives are 
certainly better treated by the colonial 
service today than they were—in the 
South Seas at least—in the first world 
war. How different, too, in many 
respects was Sir Arthur Grimble’s job 
than that of his modern counterpart in, 
say, Africa: the district officer of today 
is not even expected to be a leader but 
has to co-operate with native politicians. 
Yet - how often does Sir Arthur 
Grimble’s account of his life. as a 
colonial servant strike familiar chords: 
the merry, gentle Gilbertese, “ princes 
in laughter and friendship, poetry and 
love,” suddenly transformed by a self- 
seeking fanatic into savages destroy- 
ing their own villages and killing their 
own race ; the courageous native magis- 
trate standing alone against the rioters ; 
the loyal chief kaubure, threatened with 
death, going alone to quell an angry 
hostile village afraid for its land. Sir 
Arthur Grimble’s book is not all 
romance and excitement and entertain- 
ment ; it is instructive as well. 


American 


. . 

Capitalism 

}. A. GALBRAITH 

“One of the most important, origi- 
nal and persuasive books on the 
general theory of economic policy 
written since the war. No one will 
read this book without seeing 
many things more clearly—and 
enjoying its terseness and wit.’-— 
The Economist i5s. net 


The Future of 


American Politics 
SAMUEL LUBELL 

“The only book on American poli- 
tics I know which exposes the heart 
and nerves of the organism itself,’ 
—ALISTAIR COOKE (in his introduc- 
tion) 

‘Its solid factual basis, the candour 
of its deductions—and the author's 
awareness of the problems involved 
entitle it to careful study in this 
country.’—Glasgow Herald 15s.net 


The Big Change 
(1900-1950) 

America Transforms Itseif 
F. L. ALLEN 

(author of Only Yesterday) 


‘One of the very best books about 
the United States I have ever read. 
Not to be missed. Wise, pene- 
trating, provocative, and sublimely 
readable."—-JOHN GUNTHER / 5s. nef 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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THE ARABS 
AND THE WEST 


CLARE HOLLINGWORTH 


Miss Clare Hollingworth’s book 
gives an illuminating, witty 
and informative survey of the 
Middle East States since the end 
of World War Il. The book is 
indispensable to all who wish to 
understand the crisis in Palestine 
and Egypt, and to know some hard 
facts concerning oil, armaments, 
the interests of the great powers. 
With 9 maps. 21s. 


THE DECLINE ¢ 
OF IMPERIAL 

RUSSIA 
HUGH SETON-WATSON \V 


The author of The East European 
Revolution here surveys the period 
between the Crimean War and the 
first world war in which the Russian 
Revolutionary Movement—which 
roduced Bolshevism and _ the 
orld Communist Movement of \ 
today—was born. With 8 maps. \ 
32s. 6d, 
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H. E. BATES 


The Face of England 

| Sorty remarkable colour phot )graphs 
| illustrate a study of rural England b 
| 

; 


AS 


the outstanding writer on the English 
H. L. EDLIN 


countryside, 2158. 
The Changing Wild Life 
of Britain 


Mr. Edlin’s new book deals with the 


aR 


i : ° a 

| absorbing subject of the effect on 

mankind on the flora and fauna of 
1 Britain. The 117 illustrations include 

colour plates, reproductions of Bewick 

' 

i 


Maps and Mapmakers 


| 
1 
| A new chapter, new illustrations and 
i} other revisions have been added to this 
| authoritative and delightful work. 
With 104 plates in colour and black 
and white. 
j 
| 


Second Edition 


woodcuts and remarkable photographs 
of wild life. 21%. 
| R. V. TOOLEY 
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** What in the hell have 80% 
of the people in the. U.S. to 
live for? ...” 


Thus a taxi-driver in a letter to 
the President in which he men- 
tions that his income is $180 and 
his expenses $179.43 for the 
month, exclusive of clothing, 
school expenses, doctor's bills, 
etc. (The president of Bethichem 
Steel has an income of $464,321 
per annum.) 


THE WORLD THE DOLLAR 
BUILT (12s. 6d.), by Gunther 
Stein, quoting from Congressional 
committees, leading newspapers 
and magazines and other reliable 
sources, projects a picture of the 
U.S. which is round, true and 
sometimes terrifying. Here are 
the real issues behind the Presi- 
dential elections and many of the 
reasons for present world tensions. 
The chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers 
replied to the taxi-driver. We 
quote : 


““ In these times Americans 
must preserve their faith and 
courage.” 


THE ECONOMIST, Novem'.-. 


Straw for Politicians’ Bricks 


The Future of American Politics. By Samuel Lubell. Hamish Hamilton, 28 


This book, which appeared in the 
United States early this year, is largely 
responsible for the widely-held belief 
that the Democrats can hardly fail to win 
next Tuesday's presidential election, 
because they are now supported, per- 
manently for all practical purposes, by 
a majority of the voters. This belief is 
based on Mr Lubell’s discovery that the 
Republicans are “on the wrong side of 
the birth-rate,” that it was the ‘children 
of the prolific immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe, coming of political 
age in the nineteen-thirties, who gave 
Franklin Roosevelt his victories. In 
return he—and world events—gave them 
a prosperity which turned these tradi- 
tionless voters into traditional Democrats, 
and lifted them into the conservative 
class where people vote for the party 
which has made them what they are pro- 
vided it can be trusted to keep them so, 
The Democrats are, therefore, no longer 
the revolutionary party and the Repub- 
licans have so far not gathered enough 
courage to pick up the torch, although 
their 1952 slogan—“It’s time for a 
change ”"—perhaps shows that they are 
beginning to see where their future lies. 


For Mr Lubell does not regard the 
Republican future as hopeless, although 
he warns the party that a victory for 
General Eisenhower would be only a 
single swallow and that it would need a 
great deal of consolidation to become a 
Republican spring. But Mr Lubell does 
find that the economic strains of inflation 
and heavy taxation and the emotional 
strains of the cold and Korean wars have 
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3. gg, 

combined to pull many voters + the edge 
of, if not right out of, the | 0Cratic 
orbit. They feel that within i: they gy 
no longer be sure of the stead rowing 
prosperity they have come xpect « 
and they have reached the ec: C level 
where the New Deal some: hurts. 
Mr Lubell is not, however, 1 con. 
cerned with straws in this year’s political 
wind. What he provides is a \ stack 
of straw out of which Americ: litical 
prophets will make bricks {: rs to 
come, For Mr Lubell has m ijured 


up his book -in the forcing of 
Washington newspaper office o: r 
sity political science departme: 


a 


} le has 


dug for it in the individual vo: eturns 
of every district in the United States 
during the last thirty years and he has 
harvested it by thousands of personal 
interviews with voters in what he found 
were the key wards and the k« unties, 
His book contains a- fine and easily 
assimilated crop of surprising facts about 
why Mr Truman won in 1948, who the 
isolationists really are, how the farmers 
and the Negroes really vote, where the 
South is going politically and ut the 
other. basic questions in American 


politics, many of which were regarded as 


certainties, not questions at all, until Mr 
Lubel] examined them. There is no need 
to rush through this book in order to 
guess what is going to happen in the 
United States on November 4, 1952, but 
it is required reading for anyone who 


wants to understand afterwards what has 
happened or to guess what is going to 
happen in '956 or even 1960. 


Judgment Revised 


The Forsaken Idea: A Study of Viscount Milner. 


Longmans. 178 pages, 165. 


This short account of Lord Milner’s 
political ideas shows that its hero had a 
valuable method of considering problems 
in politics, logically and without preju- 
dice—whatever one may think of his 
conclusions. Meditation and material 
have been combined to produce an 
original study. The “accepted” view of 
Milner shows a narrow, persecuting 
imperialist, a bigoted Tory. Mr Crank- 
shaw accepts nothing without evidence ; 
and he can find no evidence for this. He 
finds him rather a man with an intellect 
sharp enough to discern what had got 
to be done to preserve his country as a 
great power, and a character bold enough 
to go and do it, as best he could, without 
regard either for party or for popularity. 
Because he was genuinely radical, one 
who 4ooked to the root causes of evils 
and prescribed drastic remedies, Milner 
was never wholly accepted by Bonar 
Law’s Conservative party ; he was too 
bellicose for the Littl Englander 
liberals; thus cut off from party, he 
never rose to the political supremacy his 
abilities entitled him to. Yet he thought 
hard about statecraft, all his life ; and this 
book helps to show how well he did it. 


Mr Crankshaw is almost oppressed by 
recent and contemporary problems; he 
sees Lord Milner as a figure born before 
his time, who wrestled in South Africa 


By Edward Ci 


with a conflict of irreconcilable ambi- 
tions of. a type that has sinc yme 
more familiar. He praises M: for 
refusing to appease Kruger. \ 

main defence of the war of 1899-1902 
constructed on a more surprising, 2 more 
ingenious, and a more tenable position: 
he succeeds in showing that Milnetr’s 
main preoccupation was to prot the 
native peoples of South Africa [rom 
Afrikaner dominion. Unfortunately, 
having cleared Milner from the charge 
of engineering the South African w:r tor 


base motives, he tries to clear him ‘rom 
an equally damaging charge, that 0 
having approved Chinese labour fo: te 
Rand under grossly inhuman condi'101s, 


_ much more summarily. On the evicence 


here adduced, it would take a symp 
thetic jury even to find a verdict of © not 
proven.” 


“The Forsaken Idea” does not by :ny 
means confine itself to South Alr <3; 
there is illuminating new materia!, ‘o 
instance, on the fall of Lord Rando:ps 
Churchill, and a tirade of Milners 
against the system that he once ca.led 
“the great Downing Street Jelly-Fis 
This is the sort of book that needs to be 
written and needs to be read, a book 1hat 
challenges preconceived ideas ; a rel: ‘sh- 
ing book, provocative of clearer poliica! 
thinking. 
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Palace Quarrel 


Jord Hervey’s Memoirs. Edited by Romney Sedgwick. William Kimber, 370 pages. 258. 
0 ve) = 5 


the eighteenth century 


0 -$ 
eae contemporary comedy of 
manners, purged of high principles and 
pakedly materialistic. The tragedies of 
the seventeenth century conflict were 
siened out and politics were largely 
land to maneeuvres for spoils and 
rewards. Conventions assigned the 
leading role to the Crown, which con- 
rolled the patronage on which the 
majority © Minister in Parliament 


chiefly depended. There was no con- 
ception of party government uncon- 
nected with the King. Opposition was 
equated with disloyalty and faction. 
Discontented politicians therefore shel- 
tered behind the Prince of Wales, who 
for his part tasted some of the delights 
of anticipated power by issuing, as Sir 
Robert Walpole said, promissory notes. 
Embittered relations between the King 
and the heir to the throne were thus a 
constant factor in politics. If high 
drama was no longer played on the stage 
of the House of Commons, melodrama, 
descending at times to bedroom farce, 
was enacted in the theatre of the Court. 


Lord Hervey’s memoirs expose with 
the utmost candour the effects of this 
constitutional convention upon the rela- 
tions of George II and Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. The memoirs were first 
published in 1848, but were then 
censored to exclude “any expression 
positively offensive to a delicate mind.” 


In 1931 Mr Sedgwick discovered'a full 
manuscript version, which was published 
in a limited three volume édition at a 
prohibitive price. The present volume 
consists of the memoirs purged, not of 
their indelicacy, but of the “dead 
matter” of Parliamentary debates and 
foreign policy. The result is a highly 
amusing book, containing al] the stories 
for which the memoirs are famous and 
at the same time preserving the dramatic 
unity of the palace quarrel with all its 
political implications. 


Hervey complained that he spent his 
best years with nothing to do but “ carry 
candles and place chairs,” but, like St. 
Simon, he had an unrivalled observation 
post. He originally belonged to the 
household of the Prince of Wales. But 
his quarrel with Frederick helped to gain 
for him the favour of the Queen, who 
poured into his sympathetic and reten- 
tive ears her frenaied hatred for her 
son. In return Hervey wrote a com- 
parison of Frederick with Nero which 
provided the Queen with many an 
enjoyable evening. The King emerges 
from the memoirs as ill-tempered and 
selfish, despising culture and longing for 
his Hanoverian parade ground and 
mistresses. Forced to stay in this island 
where “he was obliged to enrich people 
for being rascals and buy them not to 
cut his throat,” he vented his spleen on 
his family. ‘The Queen’s only solace lay 
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in cultivating her political influence over 
the King,~comforting herself with the 
reality of power while she publicly sub- 
mitted to insults and abuse. For this 
she endured the intense boredom of her 
husband’s company, forced, says Hervey, 
“like a spider to spin out of her own 
bowels all the conversation with which 
the fly was taken.” 


Lord Hervey, spiteful, effeminate and 
undisguisedly partisan, was so good a 
reporter that this book only whets the 
appetite for a new edition of the memoirs 
in full at a reasonable price. Politics, 
even when of purely historical interest, 
are not, as Mr Sedgwick seems to sug- 
gest, necessarily tedious, and certainly 
not in the hands of Lord Hervey. 


Witness of Modern Spain 


Unamuno. 
Bowes. 


By Arturo Barea. 
61 pages. 6s. 


Bowes and 


Bowes and Bowes have added as 
another monograph to their excellent 
series of “ Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought” this succinct 
and sympathetic introduction to the work 
of Miguel de Unamuno and its place in 
the evolution of modern Spain. 


This philosopher, whom Sefior de 
Madariaga calls “the greatest Basque of 
all times, with the exception of Ignatius 
Loyola,” was obsessed by the incurable 
split in the Spanish mind—conservative 





SECOND 
GHOST BOOK 


A collection of new stories 
by famous authors 
including :— 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
ELIZABETH BOWEN 
L. P. HartLey 
CynTHIA ASQUITH 
Lorp DuNSANY 
Rose MACAULAY 
\. S. Prrreserr 
E_veanor FarsEon 


L. A. G. Strone 
etc, 


Edivd by Cynthia Asquith 
Introduction by Elizabeth Bowen 
12s. 6d. 


__ James Barrie 
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GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


DOCUMENTS 
ON BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY 

1919-1939 


FIRST SERIES, Vol. IV, 1919 
British policy in relation to the 
Adriatic and to the Middle East 
during the latter half of 1919. (With 
maps) 


75s. By post 76s. 7d. 


THIRD SERIES, Vol. V, 1939 


Covering the visit of M. Beck, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, to London 
in 1939, the Italian attack on 
Albania and the announcement of 
British guarantees to Greece and 
Roumania. 


52s. 6d. By post 53s. 9d. 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box No. 569, London S,E.1, and Sale 

Offices in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 

Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast or 
through any bookseller. 
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All new Books available on day 
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EDWIN CHADWICK 


AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
MOVEMENT, 1832-1854 


R. A. LEWIS 


The full story of Chadwick’s greatest achievement: his leadership of 
the movement which forced the first Public Health Act on the statute 
book, and set up a central department to deal with the nation’s health 
problems. 245. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


1850-1950 
WILLIAM ASHWORTH 


This new study of the growth and working of a world economy should 
be of value to all who take an interest in the contemporary international 


18s. net. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE 


SECOND BRITISH EMPIRE 


1763-1993 
Volume One : Discovery and Revolution 


VINCENT T. HARLOW 


“This excellent book, of use both to specialist and general reader, 

whets the appetite for the second volume, which will be eagerly 

awaited : a major work on Imperial Affairs, which has gone far already 

to controvert the old view that there ensued after the American 
evolution a generation of imperial standstill.”’-LISTENER. 


“The treatment is most thorough, and . . . gives us the kind of history 
that should, in Bacon’s phrase, ‘ make men wise.’ Professor Harlow 
has made valuable additions to accessible knowledge and its interpreta- 
tion on a subject where accurate detail is important.”’-BIRMINGHAM PQST. 


45s. net. 


+ 


THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 


VERA ANSTEY 
Fourth Edition just published. 40s. net. 


CAPITAL AND EMPLOYMENT 
R. G. HAWTREY 


Second Edition, 10 November. 40s. net. 


THE ECONOMIST, Noverster 1, 195, 
against Progressive, orthodox apainst 
agnostic, isolationist agains: cosmo, 
politan—which he interpreted jn the 
Hegelian manner as the: , 


thesis; and the whole aa ae 
whether as essayist, novelis: 6; aieere 
a search for the synthesis th belive 
to be inevitable, howeve: te = 
elusive. He identified this 1ma with 
his own inner conflict be n reaian 
which denied immortality the vital 


sense which desperately nded it 
He felt it to be his missio: vercome 
the personal inertia indu schism 
and to transmute the vy; into a 
general incentive agains , 


L ; Znation, 
whether in Catholic, ilist of 
agnostic : 

Let us so act that the N yecomes 
an injustice. Let us battle t destiny 


even df there is no hope o ory. Let 
us battle against it quixor 


He approached the proble 


»pain’s 
position aS a modern state {: m the 
standpoint of social ethics, not of political 
technique, and his affirmation that the 
existence of a nation depends on the 
depth and strength of its roots, rather | 
than.on its external power and prestige, 
brought him into conflict with contem- 
porary statesmen. The essay Fn torno al 
casticismo, written when he was thirty, 
contains the nucleus of all his ideas about 
Spain and the relation between indi- 
vidual and nation, between nation and 
humanity. It opened a new approach to 
the war of ideas which then raged 
between the reactionary traditionalists 
and the liberal, anti-clerical “ curopean- 


isers.” Unamuno maintained that there 
was no. contradiction between the 
genuinely Spanish and the [uropean, 


since in their roots they were identical: 
“The eternal Spanish tradition is 
human rather than Spanish and must be 
sought in the living present, not in the 
dead past.” He felt that contemporary 
society, which had sunk into s!agnation 
through rigid seclusion, could be revital- 
ised by the challenge of for: ideas, 
but not by slavishly imitating them. His 
views were apathetically received at first, 
but later had an enormous influence on 
the thought of the younger generation. 

If it is “impossible to discuss modern 
Spain without turning to Unamuno 4s 
one of the main witnesses,” 1! qually 
necessary to consider Ortega Y (asset. 
Arturo Barea gives little weigh’ to the 
intellectual antagonism that = «xisted 
between these two philosophes who 


shared the spiritual leadership their 
country for half a century, and ep 'omises 
the subjective and objective face'. of the 
national character and the two trends ol 
thought that divided the “ gener on 0! 
1898.” Unamuno believed in the salva- 
tion of Spain through its own ential 
substanice, which would contribut: 10 1 
gredient to the wider developm nt & 
Europe ; Ortega is the voice of Eu pean 
Spain, rescued from supineness »y & 
invigorating experience of con! rental 
thought. Together they foster 


period of intense intellectual aw. <nint 
that followed the debacle of the S).nish- 
American War; and each owed a part af 
his stature to the fruitful oppos:.on © 
the other. ; 
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Amazonia Through a Magnifying Glass 


The Amazing Amazon. By Willard Price, 


THE Fé 


This book divides itself naturally into 
: The first is a pep talk on 


oghaal lity ofthe Amazon basin, 
here diamonds are harder and brighter 


coped up for the stooping, 
:bundant that negro slave 
to powder their hair with 


and can 
and gold 


Sao té e a blond tint ; where there 
are the deposits of high grade 
non ore in the world, fabulous riches of 
manganese upon which—according to 
Governor Dewey—the very existence of 


the free world depends, 
also spells “ the difference 
- and a slave world.” This 
- is serviced by the largest 
he world, “the river that 
ins more than their own 
Englishmen more than their 
” Tt is a moving sea, 


America 





rather than a river, with eleven hundred 
tributaries, ten of them larger than the 
Rhine, seven of them a thousand miles 
long, one of them three thousand miles 
long with ninety tributaries of its own, 
the whole draining three million square 
miles of territory with thirty thousand 
navigable miles of waterway for ocean 
going vessels—in short, one can sail 


twice the distance round the earth with- 
out leaving Amazonia. 


Bludgeoned by statistical eulogy we 


concede that it is a big place, and gladly 
explore it with Mr Price in the second, 
and by far the most fascinating part of 
the book, which is a personally con- 
ducted tour of jungle, waterway and 
prairie, in the past, present and future. 
The author is an experienced traveller 


Heinemann. 220 pages. 18s. 


in the wilds, observant, vital, with an 
appreciative sense of humour and, better 
still, a sense of human values; he is 
therefore extremely good company, 
whether shooting nightmare rapids, trap- 
ping ‘a jaguar with birdlime, grappling 
with a thirty-two foot anaconda, or 
gossiping about the magical drugs of 
medicine men, or communal life in a 
maloca and the charm of Amazon menus. 
He is never vainglorious. 

The final chapters, dedicated to pro- 
gress, are a saga of the benefits of 
American development—“ trains, planes, 
automobiles, trucks, steamers, barges, 
docks, derricks, factories and agricultural 
machinery for the conquest of the 
world’s last frontier.” The Brazilians 
like this, and one of their Foreign 
Officers is reported as saying “ We are 
taught three things in school ; to believe 
in mother, God, and the U.S.” 

These packed pages are full of useful, 
bizarre or entertaining information, but 
—are the traveller’s tales sometimes 
rather tall? Some who have dwelt in 
Amazonia or on its fringe may boggle 
at oranges as big as footballs, and leaf- 
cutter ants which demolish a whole 
plantation in a single night ; and marvel 
that a man could spend two hours with 
his legs dangling in  piranha-infested 
water and escape with nothing worse 
than life-long scars. It is unkind to 
cavil at a certain amount of picturesque 
exaggeration in so diverting and colour- 
ful a whole, but perhaps one could 
mention that Queen Elizabeth did not 
have Raleigh beheaded for failing to find 
Eldorado. 


Ducal Ditty Box 


My Ditty Box. By the Duke of Montrose. 


Having lived a long and varied life, 
he Duke of Montrose might well have 
felt justified in inflicting upon the public 
a proportionately large volume of 
memoirs. In fact he has been more 
considerate and, indeed, has gone rather 
too ar in the other direction. His book 
is short and is divided into so many 
chapters on so many subjects that the 
fesult is inevitably scrappy—often irri- 
tatingly so. To this extent the title 
"My Ditty Box” is accurate enough, for 
in his ditty box a sailor keeps an assort- 
ment oi small personal belongings, some 
Valuable and some not. 

The Duke went to school at Eton, 
which he describes—with a modesty that 
his fellow Old Etonians may find it a 
ute difficult to accept—as having been 
made famous by the Duke of Welling- 
to's apocryphal remark about the win- 
re Of Waterloo, After only two years, 
‘owever, he was forced to leave through 
an accid: that left him totally deaf in 
One ¢ar and very deaf in the other. It 


ogy (oO realise that the rest of the 
are = been spent under this 
es andicap. To have spent 
home i... at S¢@; worked his passage 


‘tor Australia in a windjammer, 


Maine’ his certificate as a Master 
én Square Rig); to have taken 
uy 


- and highly unorthodox part in 


Jonathan Cape. 232 pages. 2158. 


that most unorthodox of all campaigns, 
the Boer War; to have gone on to 
become a highly successful company 
director and chairman, and a leading 
figure in Scottish public life—these are 
not inconsiderable achievements. But 
the Duke’s principal claims to the grati- 
tude of his fellow citizens arise from his 
deep and enduring love of the sea. He 
was inspired by an early meeting with 
Lord Brassey to carry on the latter’s 
work of fighting for better conditions 
for British seamen—an interest which he 
has kept up throughout his life. And 
to the Duke also goes the credit both 
for inventing and designing the first 
naval aircraft carrier and for reviving 
the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 


For this modest book the author 
makes very modest claims. It contains, 
he assures us, no great literature nor 
anything of political importance. It is 
intended mainly to give pleasure to his 
friends ; and this it will certainly do. 
If others feel at times that the book deals 
rather disjointedly with rather too many 
of the Duke’s multifarious activities, 
they will nevertheless put it down feeling 
that they would like to know more of 
the Duke himself. Perhaps for the 
unskilled autobiographer this is the path 
of wisdom. 








A CHRISTMAS CHOICE 


THE GREAT 
CHARLIE 


ROBERT PAYNE 


“A full-sized portrait of a 
genius . . . a conscientious and 
thoughtful book . . . full of 
interest.’-—The Earl of Birken- 
head, Daily Telegraph. 

Illustrated. 16s 


BEDS 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 


‘With Many. Noteworthy In- 
stances of Lying On, Under 
and About Them.’ By the 
witty and erudite author of 
Beards and Cleanliness & God- 


liness. ‘Highly amusing.’— 
Dudley Barker, Daily Herald. 
15s 
A SPY 


HAS NO FRIENDS 


RONALD SETH 


Mr. Seth cheated the Gestapo’s 
gallows by a hair’s-breadth, 
and his story is one of the 
most exciting of the war. ‘A 
strange and gripping book.’— 
Daily Express. 10s 6d 


GRANDMA MOSES 


MY LIFE’S HISTORY 


The most delightful of living 
primitive artists, Grandma 
Moses discovered she could 
paint at 78, and became famous 
over-night. Her autobiogra- 
phy has the freshness and 
charm of her paintings. Illus- 
trated with reproductions in 
colour and photographs. 21s 


ANDRE FRANCOIS’ 


DOUE!.E BEDSIDE BOOK 


NICOLAS BENTLEY introduces 
drawings by one of the most 
remarkable comic artists to 
appear since the war. Small 
children and _ tired=~business 
men both find his work en- 
chanting—laughing (we hope) 
at different aspects of his 
many-sided humour. 10s 6d 


Write for our list 
12 Thayer Street, London WA 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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BRITISH 


IMPACT ON 


INDIA 


Sir Percival 
Griffiths 
C.LE., LC.S. (Retd). 
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“It is a study, at once acute and 
learned, of the ways in which 
the British connection has influ- 
enced India.” 


—Times Literary Supplement. 


“‘In 500 pages Sir Percival con- 
siders every aspect of British 
influence upon the social, politi- 
cal and economic life of India.” 


EWAN BUTLER (Time & Tide). 
45s. 
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The Land 
System 


in Palestine 
by A. GRANOTT 


An attempt to describe as compre- 
hensively as possible the agrarian 
regime and the land conditions 
in Palestine, with due attention to 


the Middle East in general. 


“ The much abused term 
* authoritative’ can without 
applied to this 
Dr. Granott, who 
has for many years headed the 
principal instrument of Ktonist 
land settlement, has written the 
standard work on the subject.” 


‘Twentieth Century 


danger be 
work. ... 








Eyre & Spottiswoode—2ls. net 


The Voice of Experience 


The Art of Being a Parent. By Amabel 
Williams-Ellis. The Bodley Head. 192 
pages. 85. 6d, 


Si jeunesse savait. . . . The trouble 
with parenthood, a good many parents 
would agree, is that it is only by the time 
one has finished raising a family that one 
has become really competent to do so. 
If only one had realised this, or this, or 
this ; if only one had heard, or read, the 
views of Expert A, and dropped Expert 
B into the wastepaper basket ; if one had 
had a clearer insight, instead of merely 
a depressing hindsight, into one’s own 
motives and shortcomings ; if one had 
known where to look ahead and where to 
take the moment as it comes ; if one had 
had a detached and objective view of 
conventions ; how much more enjoyable 
family life would have been and how 
much more reason one’s children would 
have to rise up and call one blessed. 


This admirably wise, warm-hearted 
and lively little vade-mecum of parent- 
hood cannot, it is true, be a substitute 
for first-hand personal experience ; but 
it stands out from the ruck of its rivals, 
of the innumerable guides to mother- 
craft, child psychology, education, and so 
forth, as a work of art stands out among 
blueprints. The comparison is, on 
second thoughts, unfair to such a writer 
as Susan Isaacs — to whom. Mrs 
Williams-Ellis enthusiastically refers her 
readers for further guidance ; but no 
one, not even Mrs Isaacs, has previously 
put the art of parenthood in perspective 
as part of the art of life. That one is 
unlikely to be a satisfactory parent if one 
is an unsatisfactory person in general, 
and that one is unlikely to be a satisfac- 
tory person in general if one is either 
nothing but a parent or nothing but a 
provider; this is the unifying theme 
which threads through the deceptively 
lightly-written and easy-running chap- 
ters on tiny babies, toddlers, school- 
children of different ages, young things 
on the verge—or over the verge— 
of full independence, and on special 
questions such as play, moral and 
religious teaching, aptitudes and ideals. 
(Quotation is almost invidious where so 
much is so eminently quotable ; but it is 
impossible to resist the temptation, 
apropos of this last topic, to quote the 
young person who, when asked about her 
inclinations, said “I like sitting in a tree 
and screaming, as well as anything.”’) 

This sense of perspective, this recogni- 
tion of the fact that parents are human, 
is both refreshing and_ illuminating. 
“The Art of Being a Parent” is 
not a profound sociological study any 
more than it is an exhaustive treatise on 
paediatrics or education. But because 
Mrs Williams-Ellis sees parenthood, 
family life, human life in general, steadily 
and whole, with the unsentimental 
kindliness of experience, parents whether 
of one day’s or twenty years’ standing will 
find in her book more practically profit- 
able reading than a whole specialist 
library could afford. Two final words 
must not be left unsaid ; first, that “~The 
Art of Being a Parent” is no less. enter- 
taining than wise ; second, that it is em- 
phatically addressed to husbands as well 
as to wives. 
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The Arab League 
The Arabs and the West. 


. By Clare 
Hollingworth. Methuen, 273 pages, in 
The Arabs in question are the national, 
of the states composing the Arab Leatue 
though the author writes briciy abou, 
Libya and the Gulf protectorates too 
There is a long section on Palestine, and 
chapters on the Arab armies, oj!, indys- 
trialisation, and Communism 

This. is not a book for scholar 
but the information given by the writer 
who has considerable experience of the 
Middle East as a journalist, wi)! appeal 


to the ordinary reader ; he 


learn ; 
good deal about the majo: ous 
listed above and at the same time enter. 
taining details about, say, the creation 
and abandonment of Umm Qasr, the 
smuggling into Palestine through 
Amman.during the war, and hashish 
racket in the Lebanon. The ription 
of notabilities, though at times open to 
question, fills out a vigorous picture. 
Some of the judgments are somewhat 
superficial. To say that “a few more 
Persians in senior jobs .. . and a few 


Persian directors, and the Abadan re- 
fineries would be working full blast 
today ” is to ignore deep-seated causes 
which Dr Mossadegh is gradually admit- 
ting ; and to suggest that we could have 
eradicated the idea of corruption from 
the Egyptian character and somehow got 
rid of the immensely wealthy upper class 
is to follow shallow Egyptian critics who 
accuse the British of having interfered 
in the internal affairs of Egypt and at 
the same time of having omitted to do 
things which could only have been done, 
if at all, by violent and sustained inter- 
ference at all levels. On the other hand, 
the writer’s uninhibited method results 
in criticisms which it is healthy to con- 
sider: for instance, that among the many 
thousands of British in the Middle East 


during the war there were some whose 
conduct lowered considerably the Brush 
reputation for personal honesty ; that 
some Britons condescend to Americans 
and some Americans are far from helpiul 
to the British ; and that if the French 
were unwise in their Syrian policy, the 
British were at the last too harsh to the 
French. 

In a sad picture of the closing stages 
of the Palestine conflict the author repre- 
sents the British as hesitant and at last 


as improperly abandoning respons'bility, 
the Jews as incredibly skilfyl in 
ing their version of events on the world, 
and the Arabs as obstinate, stupid and 
shortsighted in the management and 
presentation of their case. She rightly 
warns her readers that the question o 
Israel is far from being settled, anc that 
it is the chief element in the suspicion 
and scepticism with which the Arabs 
regard the West. She paints again the 
now well-known picture of the huce ga? 
between rich and poor and the ca:\ous- 
ness of the ruling classes. But she als0 
emphasises the threat to stabilit and 
even to world security which this cor 
stitutes, exacerbated as it is by the cease 
less efforts of the Communists, wh take 
advantage of every grievance, general 0 
local, to stir up hatred not only a2 uinst 
the statesmen responsible but 222!" 
the West and in particular Great Britain. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
. B Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Keng) 
Clare “ae mited to the extent and in manner preseribed by Ordinance No. 6 
< The Lis ’ of 1929 of the Colony. 
21s IssUED AND FULLY PAID UP - - = = $20,000,000 
’ CA FUNDS STERLING = = = = = = = 6,000,000 
10nal RESERVE TiADILITY OF MEMBERS - = = = = = $20,000,000 
; RESER Head Office: HONG KONG 
Cague RMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
al cHAl tondon Offtce: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
about a , Gray, M.C., A.M., Demean Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.E. 
8 too BRANCHES 
: KONG JAPAN (Con. MALAYA (Con.) N. BORNEO (Con.) 
€, and BURMA Kong Ovaka Penang Tawau 
. , Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
indus. k Yokohama Sitwapore Iloilo 
; MALAYA (Orchard Road) Manila 
Cameron Sungei Patani SIAM 
' : Highlands Telak Anson Bangkok 
Ola HINA Ipoh NORTH UNITED 
see Johore Bahra BORNEO KINGDOM 
Vlter, Kuala Lumpur Brunei Town London 
f tha Malavca Jesselton U.S.A, 
” Muar Kuala Belait New York 
Sandakan San Francisco 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
4 1s Trustees and Executors is aleo undertaken by the Bank’s Trustee 
eae MONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
A0On a 
the 
_ 2 £ mY 
Established 1858 
what BANKERS 
ast [We specialise in all financial transactions with 
uses 
ee The Netherlands 
lave jam “ ; 
oo 64,55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2 
ror 
Sot CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 
1a$s CO-OPERATIVE OFFICER required by the Government of Tangan- 
who ka for the Department of Co-operative Societies, on probation for 
ai dmission to permanent and pensionable establishment. Salary 
it including allowances) —_e to war service and experience in 
1 at ye scale £687 a year, rising to £1,390 a year, with prospects of pro- 














mn aft 


after reaching maximum to scale rising to £1,570. Outfit 

ip to £49. Free passages and liberal on full salary 
our of two to three years. The officer will be required to 
organisation and supervision of African Co-operatives, 
1 and inspection of accounts and records. Candidates, 
ler 35 years of age, must either (a) be members of one 
sed bodies of professional accountants or (b) hold a 
ree — in Economics or Commerce. 

by letter, stating age, full names in block letters, and 

‘f qualifications and experience and mentioning 
this paper, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, London, 
§.W.1, quoting on letter M.29379.C. The Crown Agents cannot under- 


me 


tak: 0 acknowledge all applications and will communicate only with 

applicants selected for further consideration. 

MOOKXAXXXXXAXAXKXRMM.XEXK XXXNKXXXXRXAXKAKANARKXAXAAXXXXKXKXRKRKKANENAKAKN 
ORR em es Al LSS SAS eae SCAN ase 
POSTAL 

TUITION for c. ECON 

M “oF ca # @ 
2 Sc, Econ. Degree ts a valuable qualification for statistical 

vee n commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 

- ithorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
> tepare for the examinations at bome under the experienced 

iF est. 1894); fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalment: 


sses at Lond. B.Se. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925/51 
Prospectus from 


the Direct ‘ ‘ 
Sse apse, ths Director * = « WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
MOXx PAAR SEN x XXXXNXXXXRAXXARX NAAN XXX RARANK ANN AKAN XXRANAAANARAKXERKN 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
a _Memorial Lecture entitled ‘‘conomic Stability in the 
(Har vorid will be delivered by Professor John H. Williams 
Ti. he University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, on 
” vember llth, at 5.30 p.m. Admission free, without ticket. 
JAMES HENDERSON, 

ui 5 See Se eegemic Registrar. - 
TBE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
gerete the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES ‘to fill 


ne Similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
etary of the Institute, 52-54, High Holborn W.C.2. 


‘ELLIGENCE BUREAU OFFICERS (Grade II), Ministry 


ee 


aie) e. The Civil Service Commissioners will fill up to ten 
Candii.... LOSts by interview in December, 1952, and January, 1953. 
al must be at least 30 on October 1, 1952, and must have 
ar * Cegree (preferably a good Honours degree) or equivalent 
be cvalltcation, or Corporate Membership of a professional 
def. aa are research work of University type on matters of 


Salary £760—£985 men, £628—£849 women. Details 

ti. “ion forms from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 

applicns Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No, 4169/52. Completed 
, Orms must be received by November 20, 1952. 

* firm of Stockbrokers require young Assistant in their 


Al ( 


in Bconomioe” —_ Investment Department. A man with a degree 
salar mmnedenie with actuarial training preferred. Immediate 
than £600 p.a a erie with qualifications and experience, but not less 
~. &.—Write Box E.661. c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 





minted in Great Rea 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. 





Canadian Markets 


British firms, interested in Canada as a field for business 
and trade expansion, will find The Royal Bank of Canada 
a useful ally. With branches from coast to coast, we 
provide an informed banking service fully experienced in 
meeting the needs of foreign traders. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 


2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 


B. Strath, Mgr. 
R. B. Murray, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 
Offices in New York & Paris 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


750 branches in 


Canada, the West Indies, 


Over 


Central& South America 


THE NEW ENGLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(University of Sydney) 
ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Commencing salary will be within the range of £A650 to £A1,000 
per annum according to qualifications, with annua! increments of 
£A50, and a cost of living adjustment, at present £A231 for males and 
£A175 for females. Salary is subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. 

Further particulars end information as to the method of application 
should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications in London and 
Australia is November 30, 1952 


~~ CITY OF LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 
79, TITHEBARN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2, 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Lecturer in 
Advanced Economics. 

Salary : Men, £940 x £25—£1,040 p.a. ; Women, £752 x £20—£832 pia. 
(Burnham Scale), 

Candidates should be graduates in Economics or Commerce and 
should be qualified to teach Economjc Theory and branches of Applied 
Economics up to the final degrees of the University of London and 
the final examinations of the professional associations. 

Application forms and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from H. S. Magnay, M.A., Education Offices, 14, Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool, 1, to whom completed forms should be returned within 
14 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 

THOMAS ALKER, Town Clerk and Clerk to 
the Local Education Authority. (JA.3036.) 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, SOCIAL STUDIES 
ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant and 
Secretary to the Nuffield Résearch Fellowship to assist in a survey of 
the present state of social research, primarily in relation to delin- 
quents and other misfits, Post involves both research and secretarial 
duties, the former predominating. University qualification in 
sociology or social science essential; also secretarial training. 
Experience of social research and/or social work would be an 
advantage. Salary not less than £400 per annum, might be consider- 
ably higher for the right person.—Apply in writing before November 
29th to the Secretary of Council, stating age, qualifications and the 
names of two referees. 
YOMPANY Secretary/Accountant, qualified, aged 37, present 
J remuneration £1,200, desires appointment which will allow full 
scope for a keen executive brain.—Box 96. 
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al, and the most 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economic 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B.. and other externa! London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial 


Examinations, &c. : 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams., and for the professional exams., in Accountaney, 


Secretaryship, Law. Sales Management, &c., and many intense ly practical (non-exam.) courses in 
commercial subjects. : 

More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 

Guarantee of Coaching unti) Successful. Text-book lending iibrary. 


by Imetalmente. : ae ; 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interestec 


to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(@9/2. ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.CA. 
OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 340 


Moderate fees, payable 


n he St. CLEMENTS PRESS, LTD., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tae Economist Newsrarsr, Lrp., 
Postage on this issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 24d.—Saturday, November 1, 1952. 
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Turbine House, Acton Lane ‘B’ Power Station 


An example of the McAlpine technique of prefabricating 
reinforced concrete framing which saved over 600 tons of steel in a 
building originally estimated to require 1,000 tons. 


The reinforced concrete beams weigh 30 tons and span 65 ft., 
while the columns are 70 ft. high and weigh 34 tons; the whole 
framework was prefabricated and erected complete in four months. 


McAlpine’s experience and organisation is at the service of 
Industry for any project where similar results are desired. 


SIR ROBERT 


McALPINE 


& SONS 


~ 


Civil Engineering & Building Contractors 


So PARK LANE » LONDON : W.1 


AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SCOTLAND 
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